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The Huguenot Family in the English 
ba a By Sarah 7in ler, Author of Hy Moe the Epistles. By the Dean 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, Wich an w "y z 
Tlustration Vi Lavtle W orries, A Fireside Address. By 
XXXII. Scapegoats. London Clergyman td ee eeneeeeesereesses 
XXXIV. Sedge Pond’s Love to Grand’- mie versus Slipp-rs 5 
mere Luther the Singer, VIII. By the Author © 
XXXV. Men's Ways and God’s Ways. of Annals of a Quiet ‘Neiyhbanerhood ” 840 
Two 8 Scandinavian Hymns. By Gil- The Transfiguration. By W. Hanna, 
y D. -. 64 
Stidine yw ‘the. Old Testament. “By 
Editor. . X1. Gideon the Deliverer ... 


Me 845 
suit Paleario. By W. Lindsay Alez- 
ander, D.D Zi nti £10 The ment to Enquire, By anaes os 


The Seven Consciences, v with Cases in Kipenee. “By Fanny R. Havergal ... 


Point. VII. A Cleur Conscience. By 
John de Liefde 817 Davis and his Psalter eh vest hes: a 


rchdeacon Smith ~regsdsvesse-» 
A Triad of Emblematists. Donne, Undesigned Coincidentes 
Quarles, Herbert. By /sabelia L. Bird 823 Notes for Readers out of the Way - 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ee eee ener ee. 


ESTE, ypNINESIMEON yp'830 | [CHOCOLAT MENIER 


&® SONS Lp (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 


DENTISTS: ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


30, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 6,000,000 the. 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). THE Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among many Aliment fur Breakfast known since 1625; defies all 
other advantages:—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by | honest competition ; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
Say previous ray chewy Geese — softness, and commentary 50 the a yy pure. Sold in } lb. packets. Also, especially manufac. 
tender the gums or loose the remaining teeth ; mastication and articulation so perfect, as to be ; - 

atronised bs most of our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten. | tured for eatiug as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert, 
ngs are dispensed with ; the utmost support is afforde: tothe remaining natura y acom- . 
lete —— of Gey Gey are gueaper, more —_— = a Uae ng Fa agen Wholesaie, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 

eeth, from5s.; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utility, 
and success of their system, vide Lancet. Only London establishments, 30, Berners Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, opposite Cnaring Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent Retail, BY ALL RrSPECTABLE Hovsgs. 
mistakes, the oldest blished, and ion with any of the same name. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM ror Scottish Commercial ANNUAL PREMIUM ror 


ASSURING £100 ar DEATH. INSURANCE COMPANY. ASSURING £100 ar DEATH. 


rrr rrr 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


HEAD OFFICE: 35, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. | AcE. 


DIRECTORS, 20 
Chairman—WitLtiaM Towrr=-CLark, Esq.,of Wester M ffat. me 
Atexanpzr Crum, Esq., Merchant. James Kine, Younger of Campsie, | 22 
Joux M‘Anprew; ks «s{ronfounder. Esq. or 
H. E. Caom Ewrne, Jun., Esq , Mer-| James Kirxuanp, Esq., Glasgow. 23 
chant: = aMes Kern, Esq., Merchant. 94 
Hveu Brgown, Jun., Esq., Manufac-|Cuarntes Ranpo.tru, Esq., Ship- | 
turer. builder. 25 
Ricuazp Kipston, Esq., Merchant. | Joun Morrar, Esq., Ardrossan. 26 
LIFE DE?ARTMENT 27 
Policies are issued on very favourable terms, and Assurers obtain | 5 
PERFKCT SECURIT ¥ W THOUT INCURRING ANY LI\BILITY OF PARTNERSHIP. 
The kat«s of Premium will be tound modera‘e and equitable. 
The Amount insured can be received during lifetime. Claims paid 
one month aiter proof. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Transfers to this Office can be effected without cost or trouble to 
the assured. 

The Cumpany issues Policies on, with few exceptions, all de- 
scriptions of Property. Ciaims met with fairness and without 
undue delay. All proper advantages are given to the Assured. 

FRFDYERIC J HALLOWS, Manager. 























With Participation of Profits. Without Participation of Profits, 
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LN ‘Ss FOR CHILDREN’S FOOD 
% «Sh UNRIVALLED. 


S 
$ 


FOR TABLE DELICACIES 
DELICIOUS. 


Or <s 
Va VLlaa A Coe WISLBY, & 66, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 











SY, 


FAMILY SEWING M 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer's CeLesraten “ Letrer A” Famicy Sewine Macuine. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its constraction, VERY RAPID, 
and yet NOISELESs in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished with a PATENT 
TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, cans, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 

chasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should mot fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Ofices—Livrrroot, 30, Bold St.; MaNcnester, 103, Market St.; NewcoasTLK, 6, Northumberland St.; NorTHampron. 13, Sheep St.; 
Gascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Donpgg, 28, Reform St. ; Dusiin, 69 Gratton St.; BeLrast, 7, Donegal St. ; Epinsurcn, 107, Princes St. 
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THE 


ISUNDAY MAGAZINE 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Epiror. 





} In the New Volume, commencing with the October Part, will appear an 
important new work, entitled, 


The Seaboard Parish, 


} By tHE AUTHOR or “ANNALS oF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 
It will also contain the following new works :— 


> TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 





enn RELIGIOUS LIFE, in Hymns and Carols 
and Psalms. 
By the MISTRESS OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


UPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


9UT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. . 
% By Prorrssor ISLAY BURNS. 


e VING KNOWLEDGE. 
: By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., and 


W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D.. 





STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





















a Guni-y Magazine Advertising Sheet, September 1, 1°67. 


CITY OF CLASCOW 


REVENUE’ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 4SS&TS 

£140,000. © ESTABLISHED 1838, £500,000. 

Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 
Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 























Progress of the Business. = | Sums Assured. | On we 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864...... 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . : 16GB -..0005 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January . : 1866 ...... 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 ...... 895 | 511,456 15,330 











Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Ayents at home or abroad. 
Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—2l, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 

THE CORPORATION OF THE il 
EDINBURGH, 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE Suicinst 


Lvs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are :— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





LONDON OFFICE-12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


‘ITAMLS ATTIAMIVS AFddN ‘o9—TIIAIO NITAAa 































Examptes oF ANNUAL Premium ror Assurance or £100 at Deatu (wita Prorrrs), 
Ave 25. | Age sO* | Age 35. ___ Age 4). | ege 45 Age 50. | 
£118 0 | £2 1 6/ £2 610 | £214 9 | £8 5 9 | £417 | 


* Ibus a persun of 39 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly preminm of £20 15s., which in the «ther Scottish Mutual 
Offices would assure £-00 only. Reports and full Tables, &c., on application. 


Above 17,009 Policies issued. Subsist'ng Assurances, over 53 Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000, 
Accumulated Fuid, above a Million and a quarter. 


GALVANISM, 


The acknowledged and safest remely in all nervous Diseases. is now rendered sett-appiicable ia LA cases of impaired vitality and functional 
disorders by the perfecti.n of 


PULVERMACHER’S 


NEW SELF-RESTORABLE VOLTAIC CHAIN BATTERIES, FLEXIBLE 
BANDS, BELTS, ETC., ETC. 


These remarkable galvanic appliances have received the distinguished approval and supoort of the chief medical authnities of Eurcpe by 
| Official reports a d tes imonia's. A tes imonial signed by the foll »wing pager ent Eugtish physici: ans and surge ny. viz., sir C. i.oceck, Bart., M.D.; 
Sir H. Holland, Bart M.D, F.R.S.; Sir Wm Fergusson, 4art., P.K.S.; sir J RK. M-rtin, C.B., M D., F.K.S8.; Dr. Handfield Jones, F R.S. ; Dr. | 
K, Sieveking ; H. Lr »bb, Esq , M.K.C.S. The Acadénie de Médicine, Paris, ard the R: yal College of | hysicians, Lond n, h+ve v ‘tea an address it 
of thanks to the Inventor tor his most interesting discovery. Nee extracts in pampniet and o iginals at the establishm-nts. The nervous -ys'em, 1 
debilitated from whatever caus-s. receives from these galvanic applia. ces the natural stimulus tor which it crave, and tnus re-invig raved is 
enabled to throw off hose morbid pri ci, les re-uliing iv teelings of pain, sluggish ci culation, defective secretions and nutritic ons, Which, according 
to the symptoms, are t :med sheumatism, neuralgia, lumbsgo, sciatica. gout, nervous deafness, indigestion, paralysis, emlep y, nervou,. debi ity, 
mental de angements, &c. Chain Bauds, Belts, ac , 5s. te 22+., according to electric power. Combined Elec ric Bands, for restoring impaired 
vi ality, 303. to 40s. Portable Chain Batteries, superior in eff ct and convenience to any other known, from 3 to 4 guineas. Pamptlet post iree. 


J.L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic | stablishment, 200, Regent Street, W., London. 


GROVER & BAKER’S | 


PRIZE MEDAL ELASTIC OR DOUBLE LOCK-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are now acknowledged to be INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


For strength ana beauty ot stit h, simplicity, durability, ease of management, and wide rauge ot work, frum 
the very finest tu the heaviest. ‘Lhe only Machines which both | 


SEW PERFECTLY AND EMBROIDER PERFECTLY. 


GROVER & BAKER, 


150, EreEnT ‘STREET, LONDON, W., AND 59, BOLD STRLET, LIVERPOOL. 
_Every Machine Guaranteed. Instructions Gratis, Tilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work Gratis and Post Free. 













































































| The Biter of Tas Suxpay MaGazinv, while deeply g-ateful ror the kind tone that characterises the number'ess letters addressed to him. beys to intimate thut he 
cannot undertake to answer them ail, nor to be respousible for the return of the MSS forwarded dy volunteer writers. 
* ‘ommunications vespectin he insertion of vertisemencs to be addressed to Messrs. Russ d oO. ar len ree trand, London. 
*e* AUC spectiny th Advertise. to be add ltoM Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Si i,k 












Sunday Magasine Adverti-ing Sheet, September 1. 1887, 














EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867, 
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The 2nd Clas, ‘ 
Family Machine, but for Sewing Machines (“* Machines & C. udre ") 


WHEELER & WILSON COMPANY 


Have been Awarded their 65th PRIZ« MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF THEIR LO ‘K-STITCH SEWING MACHINES AND 
BUTTUN-HOLE MACHIN<S, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to this branch of industry, out of eighty-two varieties and systems exhibited, thus 
LEADING ALL THE WORLD in this manufacture. 


This celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stood for many 

years, without a rival. ‘To see it perform the different operations, such as stitching, hemuming feliing, bivging, 
gathering, cording, braiding, emorvide: ing, working button-holes, &c.. it appears more ‘ike a thing of life than 
a@ machine m. ved by the will ot the operator. 
changed in a moment t suit any material, coar-e or fine. 
fully, o axing its own braid as it sews, taking the thread direct from the spool. Embracing a much larger Tange 
of work than any other Sew ng Machine. 
Awards comprise # Si'ver Medals, all of equai value dist ibuted to as many Sewing Machines. No award was made for the best 
see Official List. 
and not one of these can c:aim a higher prem:um than seven others. Under the head of “* Co-opérateurs " (honorary), @ Gold Medal was awaided 
to a promoter of the Sewing Machine—* Pr: moteur de la Machine & Cuudre.” 


Price from £8. Instruction gratis, and Prospectus free. 


PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. A New Article, 6s. per Set. 


It has adjustible gauges for every description of work. and can he 
With an additional attachment it en broiders beauti- 


All Machines honoured with a Silver Meaai are 2nd Ciass, 





_ 189, REGFNT STREET. AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. 4. F'LMceR AND SON 

















Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 


Cuairns, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior Fornirore 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31, 32, and 38, Ber- 
= ners Street, Oxford 

treet, and 34 and 
‘6, Charles St., W. 

InLusTratED 
CataLucues OT 
Ferr. 


JACKSON'S BENZINE RECT: 


Removes GREASE, PAINT, OIL. TALLOW. &c., from Wearing 
Apparel. Curtains, and Carpets; cleans 4atin Slippers and Kid Gloves 
to perfection. In bottles at 6d. and 1s. each. 


Sola by Chemisis, t«n y Scationers, Bazrars, &c. 


HEDGES & BUTLER  olicit attention to their PURE 

oT JULIEN CUAKE I, at 1Hs,, 20s., 24s., 30s , and 36.. per dozen. 

Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 6"'s., 728., 4s , 963. 
GOOD D'NNER SHERRY, at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 








Soperior Gokien Sherry .........0-ce-ceseeeseeees eteducessdeteassecees 3fs. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry—Pa'e, Golde, or Brown .. .......000+ 48s., 54s., and 60s. 
HOCK AND MOSELLE. at 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 603., and 848 
Port from first-cla.~ Shippers...........0.c0+0 weneenien Gnientaaae 30s., 36s., 42s, 
Very Choice Old Port ......... seteoneqes eeserceccoseeqeene +. 458., 603., 723., 848. 


CHAMPAG VE. at 36s., 42s., 48s.. and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marevbrunner, Rude-sheinmer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
60s,; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84. , to 1203.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharberg, 44s. to *4s.: sparkling Moselle, 48, 60.., 
66s., 748.; very choice Champagne, *6x., 78s.; fine old Sak, Maimsey, 
Frontignac, Vermath, Con-tantia, Lachrvma Christi, imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine oid Pale C gnac Brandy, 60s. and 72s, ver 
dozen. Foreign Liqneurs of every description. On receipt of a p.'st-office 
order or reference, any quantity will be 'orwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLE#, 155, Re:ent “treet, London, W. 
and 3u, King's-Rvad, Brighton. 
(Originally #stablish d a.D. 1667.) 





46 YOU TRAVEL 
S4NO FAR. OLR 
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See Nos. 29, 34, and 37 in 
ILiustrate CataLocug for 
descriptiin and prices of 


LADIES’ 


CATALOGVE 
[BUSSEY SMITH &Cf 
1 €2 A <a) 
2 £8 EA - 9 
per No. 1, Class 38, Paris 
EXxaisirion, 167. 


BUSS*Y SMITH AND CO 








COMMAND. 


BY ROYAL Sts 





VICTORIA WOsKS. BIKMINGHAM. : 

Bema 5 GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of 

the C mmerciai Public, and of ail who ase steel Pens, to the 

incomparabie exceilence of his productions, which, for Quajity of 

Ma erial. Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal 
preference, 


Every Packet 
tears the ° 
Fac simile of his 
Signature hat 3 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World. Wa e- 
sale, at the Works, Granam Srreet, Rirmingham ; and at the branch 
Establishments, 91, Joun Street, New York; and 37, Gracscyzaca, 
Street, London, E.C. 


MCreyiv—e MEMORIAL CHURCH, 








, n . : DUNDEE. ' 
|? is proposed to build a Mission Church in Dundee in 

memury of M‘Cheyne. St. Peter’s congregation have sub-cribed 
£1,500, but the church to be worthy of its name will cost at least £2,000 
more. It is confidently expected that many throughout the land who 
revere his memory, or to whom his works have been blessed, will kindly 
contribute to this object. Contributions will be thankfully received by 
Professor Burns, New College, Glasgow; Rev, ANDR! w A. Bonar, “las- 
gow; JoHy McDonaip, Eq., Free Church Offices, Edinburgh; or 
Rev. Witi tam Wirson, Dundee, 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 
ROBUST .MANHOOD. 
Important to Mo: hers and Invalids. 


NEAVE'S 
FARINACEOUS FOOD, 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 
1s rapidly becoming the most popular 
diet. from its being palatable. most 
nutritious, pure, and unmedic- ted On 
it infants thrive remarkabiy, and usually 

prefer it to other kinds of diet. 
“ NEAVE’S ” FOOD 
Is highly approved avd recommended 
by medical practi ioners. including the 
eminent London Drs. Lankester, Hassall, 
P Letheby, and Ure. 
Sold 1 Is, tins by repectable Chemists and Grocers. 


NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, 
FORDINGBRIDGE, SALISBURY. 





















































& Sunday Magazine Advertising Sheet, September 1, 18%7. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEX LONI! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d.. by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


THE BEST REMEOY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NOR TON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are confidently recommended as a simple but 


certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strenythener of the Human Stomach.” ‘ Norton’s Pills’ act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, ag they have 
been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 
28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


@PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant yelies in Headaches, or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst form of Kruptive or Skin Complaints. 

e various diseases arisin ng from y ‘onstipati« m, the Liver, or Blout impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Smali Pox, are quicaly 
SUBDUED AND RELIE BY ITs USE. Sold by A Chemists and the maker. In Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., I1s., ana 2is. each.— 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Hoiborn Hill, London, ¥.C, 
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"PURE PALE BRANDY. 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE PAID. 18s, per gallon, 86s. per dozen. 


HENRY BRETT & CO, 
Qld Furnivals Distillery, Holborn, and 30, Regent Street, London: 





PURE PALE BRANDY. 
18s. per Gallon, 3¢s, per dozen, 
RAILWAY CARRIAGE PAID. 
“OO 9 LLUUA AUNTH 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” | 


ws | 














enize MED, 


ay mth AT THE 


il EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 
























oO AT THE o> 
SCLIN ExyypitiON \2° cy 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
” VL lea Limding, | 
THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL | 
sevton, FAMILY SEWING & EMBROMDERING MACHINES occ cone oon , 
Quiet in Working. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Braid, and Embroider. ; 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of materi+l, from two ordinary spools, requires no if 


Price from £6 6s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


Price from £6 6s. 


148, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


rewinding, ana the seam if cut at every inch will not rip 





Carpets 
Carpets 
Carpets 


J. MAPLE « co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


A House of any magnitude completely furn shed in $ days. Saving time, trouble, 
and expense ; a great advantage to Country Customers. Aa Iliustrated Catalogue frev. 


145, 146, 147. Tottenham Court Poad, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 








EXPOSITION UNIVs&RSEULE, PARIS, 1867. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


SILVER MEDAL, 
FOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, AWARDED TO THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
At the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867, 


No Gold Me ial being awarded to any Sewing Machine Compa: y at aid Exposiion, except for a } 
Machine to make Buttunholes. See Committee’s-Report. Prospectus and samples of Work pustfree. | | 
Adaress— j 

j 

i 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London; 19 & 2!. Blackfriars Street, Manche ter ; 83, Union Street, Glasgow ; 1 | 
East Street, Brighwoi, Agent: k. Bapty, 30 Graficn Street, Dublin. } 


















































' to the Skin, while at the same time it acts as & preventive of infectious 














(REGISTERED.) 
This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a healthy appearance 


diseases.—See Medical Testimony, Lancet, §c. $c. 
To be had in Tablets, 
_- 6d. and 1s. each, 
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Senday Magasiee,} : [September 1, 1967. 


“THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE.” 
Page 798. 


Frontispiece fo the Suxpat Macazine for 1867. 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XXXII. 
SCAPEGOATS. 


_ GRAND’MERE and Yolande were profoundly ignorant 
of the state of public feeling at Sedge Pond. Grief 
swallowed up apprehension. The two women had kept 
close within doors since the revelation of Monsieur’s 
delinquency, and were waiting and watching intently 
for tidings of the fugitives. 

Deb was the herald of the villagers’ malice. ‘If 
so be you be able to bear it, old Madam,—you do be the 
only Madam as is left to us,—dontee miss Madam 
Proper’s rare laments on we and the wicked world ? 
Her bark were worse than her bite, it were; and the 
house do be main dull and dozened without her 
melancholic ditties; sure she would have enjoyed a 
stramash, and her up to the mast-head on’t, to cry, 
‘Come on.’ Buta’ div think us ought to tell’ee, old 
Madam—you do be old,” Deb went off again, frank 
as she was, fain to beat about the bush; ‘though 
big Prie dared me to even the likes of ’ee to hoary 
heads, and though there been’t a younger Madam 
hereaway, now. For that matter, Madam as were 
here weren’t young, were of the kind that ain’t ever 
young, like a plant of southernwood. Prie and me, 
we be pinted at, and cried to, and fouled with dirt, 
whenever we enters the street.” 

‘Chickens will be chickens, and children children, 
my best Deb,” answered. Grand’mére, composedly. 
“Hein ! wert thou not a child once, thy wise self ?” 

“There been’t no childer in the business. There be 
men with slouching shoulders, and beards on their 
chins, as weren’t never childer in my time. One of 
them shied a stone into the garden gate, last time a’ 
passed, as had brained a child, and been its monu- 
ment forby. It was the same man as taunted Prie 
with being refugees’ spawn, sold to the Devil, and 
showing the cloyen hoof for a sign. A’ mun at no 
price go out into the street, nor you, Madam, nor 
Mamzelle, till the ill blood be spilt.” 

“T go out this afternoon, Deb; I go where I have 
gone before. I wish to ask for the little child who 
has the fractured limb, and for the old woman who 
has the cramps. I crave pardon for not haying asked 
before these days; I have been very selfish. Yolande 
carries the tisane, bien venue! The men know us 
well; they have been rejoiced to see us ere now; 
they will call no names to us, but have shame, com- 
punction. Behold all!” 

The men had some shame: they drew back and 
shrank out of sight when the old woman sallied out 
amongst them, with no armour but the benefits she had 
rendered to them, and the good will she bore them. 
But Grand’mére found every door once more shut in 
her face by hands which had been stretched out to 
her in their extremity—hands that she had grasped; 
while bloodshot eyes, which had looked into her dove- 


Hl. grey eyes with an agony of appeal, and had not looked 


in vain, now covertly watched her rejection without a 
spark of relenting. 
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Discomfited, Grand’mére returned home, curbing 
her indignation, and resolutely resisting the dread 
and sinking of the heart which stole over her. She 
only looked wistfully in Yolande’s face, and whispered, 
‘« They will know us better some day, pauwvrette ; it is 
we who are poor miserables to-day—but they will 
liye to know us better—at last.” 

That night stones were thrown, and not at the 
garden gate alone. A volley rattled against the 
diamond-shaped windows of the cottage, and shivered 
them ; and towards dusk an instalment of a’ disorderly 
mob which had collected kindled a bonfire in. the 
street, in dangerous proximity to the thatch roofs, 
and not a hundred yards. from. the gable of the 
Shottery Cottage.. In the childishness of folly and 
violence, the men shouted and gesticulated round it, 
and ended by giving a display of small puppets, 
hastily manufactured out of straw and rags, and 
having a far-fetched resemblance to a man and several 
women, arrayed in cloaks, hats and hoods, jackets and 
cloaks. These rude symbols were persistently jerked 
and danced with frantic fervour, in’ the light of the 
flames which flashed on the broken windows, until, 
with oaths and cries, they were hustled and flung into 
the heart of the fire, which consumed them forthwith. 

Grand’mére acted like a vraie chdtelaine,—with 
spirit and sense. She allowed no lights within doors, 
and made the shutters fast to exclude as far as possible 
the light without. But she would not hear Prie’s dry 
suggestion: ‘‘ There be oceans of hot water, Madam, 
in the great kettle, if so be they come underneath the 
wall, a-clambering to the winders. And the wench 
Deb she be right down confident that she could fire 
Nounseer’s fowling-piece as would send a bird-shot or 
two into the faces of the ringleaders.” 

Notwithstanding, there was no sleep for the house- 
hold of the Shottery Cottage that night, as they sat 
with nerves on the stretch. Small spurts of rage and 
valour came and went, but soon waned for want of ex- 
pression. And it was with the increasing fear of beings 
defenceless and timid by nature, that they waited 
and prayed for the ashen grey of the spring morning. 

Long before morning, both fire and mob died away. 
But it was peculiar to the slow, stealthy, brooding 
village nature, that its blind wrath rose and fell and 
rose again, and that there was no security in its 
temporary lull, for it always returned to the charge, 
and step by step advanced to itsend. The Rector had 
some knowledge of this characteristic of the villagers. 
He went himself to the Shottery Cottage early on the 
following day, for the first time since he had received 
the account of Monsieur’s true character and flight. 
His purpose was to request Grand’mére on no account 
to attempt to cross the threshold, or to suffer any of 
her family to go out till he gave her leave. At the 
same time he wished to comfort her with the assurance 
that if the village really rose and threatened to molest 
her, he would be on the spot to put an end to the 
proceedings without so much as a necessity of reading 
the Riot Act. 
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By noon the village was reinforced by stragglers 
who had gone to their work in the morning and had 
come home for dinner. They brought with them 
country recruits mad with the information of the 
mighty favours which had been lavished on foreigners 
by a false government, and the poor return which had 
been paid for it, as proved in the base betrayal of 
Sedge Pond by the Dupuy family. The population 
in the neighbourhood was not strictly agricultural. 
It included an unsettled, semi-lawless class, some of 
whom were engaged as goose-herds, and others as 
snipe-shooters and cockle-gatherers on the coast. 
They formed fit audience for such a rumour, and were 
well calculated to improve the occasion of its delivery. 

When the shadows began to lengthen, the village 
and its allies rose, and presented a ragged regiment of 
smotkfrocks and soiled caps. The hearts of the men 
were filled with black envy and rancour, their fists 
were equal to hammers, and there were bludgeons 
bristling here and there in their grasp, more than 
enough to cow and scatter like small dust the frail 
troop of women opposed to them, even though every 
woman had possessed the bones and sinews of young 
Deb Potts. 

In the ragged regiment there were women, too, who 
wore dingy red cloaks or were in their house attire. 
They were stolid and sullen, or light-headed and 
giddy slatterns, who had come out to egg on the men. 

The Shottery Cottage was in a state of siege. There 
was no longer room to doubt the fact, and the malice 
of the besiegers was momentarily growing, like the 
surge and swell of the sea in a storm. 

The Rector arrived to redeem his pledge, and ad- 
dressed the people in the tone of an undaunted, indig- 
nant gentleman :—‘‘ My men, what do you mean by 
this un-English work? Are you aware that you are 
simply molesting a houseful of women—ladies, my 
friends, and their servants? If you have any grudge 
against Monsieur,—he is a single man, still he is a 
man,—wait till he turn up, and then settle it with 
him lawfully; but don’t bully women, else I'll think 
you a grater set of curs than I took you for. Come, 
you rascals, disperse, and have done with this ugly 
mockery, or it will be the worse for you.” 

To the Rector’s dismay his remonstrance and sharp 
reprimand produced no effect, except in the way of 
ealling forth dogged growls, squaring of backs, setting 
shoulder to shoulder, and at last a low roar of recri- 
mination—‘* Have done yoursen, Pearson. Mind 
your own business—this here be none of yourn. You 
be took in yoursen, with the rest of the gentry, by the 
French scum. Remember your darter, good young 
Mr. Hoadley’s wife as is to be, and how nigh hand she 
were debauched by the slyboots here, as quiet as a 
May puddock, with her charity and her religion. Go 
home, and be thankful that your lass has escaped, 
and let‘us a-be to root out the nest of hornets, and save 
our lasses.” 

It was to no purpose that Mr. Philip Rolle kept his 
ground—nay, forced his person into the closely- 
wedged mass,—that he singled out individuals to call 
them by name, and abated his dignity to shout and 
threaten in his turn. He was under the disadvantage 
of not towering on horseback, having neither riding- 
whip nor spurs to cleaye the ranks, and lash and 





stamp down resistance. He had not the Riot Act in 
his pocket to pull out and read, summoning the people, 
under the pains and penalties of the law, to break up 
and withdraw to theirownhomes. And even although 
he had possessed both aids, the tide on this occasion was 
running too strong against him. All the weight of his 
cloth, character, and family only served to protect his 
own head from the passion and prejudice of the people. 

The Rector was the one man in the crowd to give 
in—and it was for the first time in his life. He re- 
treated to the Rectory ; but it was to lose no more time. 
In grief and horror he recalled that there was no jus- 
tice nearer than young Gage of the Mall. He quickly 
resolved to mount his old hunter, My Lady, and gallop 
to the Mall, to secure the Squire’s concurrence. Then 
from the Mall he would ride to Reedham to see if 
there was a corps of yeomanry on drill at the market 
town, and to beg the chief magistrate and the com- 
manding officer to give him the support he required. 
He knew that it would be nightfall before he could 
bring a regular force to Sedge Pond, relieve Grand’- 
mére, and put down the riot. But he was not aman 
to succumb to despair in the shape of difficulties, or 
to leave a stone unturned when there were deeds to 
accomplish. He calculated on the wholesome effect of 
the honest light of day, and expected that no overt act 
of violence greater than the insults of last night would 
be committed without repeated adjournments to the 
ale-house. He might be in time after all. 

In the meanwhile he despatched another messenger 
to Grand’mére, giving special instructions that he 
should procure admission to the cottage, and reassure 
the poor Frenchwomen by informing them of his 
plans. The messenger was Black Jasper, and he 
attained his object. Massa’s imperative orders, and 
the irritating treatment which he himself received 
from many of his ordinary acquaintance in his pro- 
gress, served to urge him on. For the rabble of 
Sedge Pond were in that fitful, excitable, and exacting 
humour when small provocation was needed to raise 
their gorges. Black Jasper’s colour, coupled with some 
inkling of his errand, which they were not so far gone 
in their work as to stop, was the grievance in this case. 

‘* Another strange crow—a black beetle who mappen 
had his venom, like the rest of them, for all his 
pretended softness. He had been mortal quick in 
taking up with the cottage cattle, and had run at 
the beck of the old witch every time he had seed her, 
as gin she had been Pearson’s sen. To the wall with 
the grinning blackamoor, whack him out of the vil- 
lage after his friend Mounseer.” 

Black Jasper entered the Shottery Cottage in a bath 
of sweat, with his woolly hair on end in mingled fury 
and fear. It was clear that he must perforce remain, 
the only man garrisoning the cottage. He could not 
face a return to the Rectory, even to obey Massa. 

The Rector heard of this detention as he was 
mounting his horse, and had to quiet Madam and his 
daughters as he best could: for Mr, Hoadley chanced 
to be at the other end of the parish, whither he had 
been summoned to attend a death-bed. The Rector 
told himself that it was well, for he would never be 
able to convince Mr. Hoadley that the assembly was 
not a congregation got together without any exertion 
on his part, and to which he would declaim till the 
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yells of the mob drowned his text and murder should 
be committed. The Huguenot women would not be 
much the stronger for Jasper’s manhood, but the fel- 
low was Philip’s fellow, and as blindly faithful as any 
dumb animal. He had obeyed his master at least. 
And what if Philip’s Jasper, one of the few relics of 
the young captain, came to grief! The Rector dashed 
off at the thought more like a‘ dragoon than a black- 
coat, setting his teeth to keep down his emotion. 

Nothing worse happened as yet—but even that was 
ominous—than that the lounging, grumbling men 
suddenly shook themselves up, took the garden gate 
off its hinges, and poured into the garden with a mad 
whoop. They set themselves to all manner of mis- 
chief about the pond, the bower, and the small minia- 
ture alleys and oseraie, as if that were their purpose. 
This, however, might serve to detain them opportunely 
till other than moral force was brought to bear upon 
them; for Monsieur, in pursuance of his own game, 
had taken care that the Shottery Cottage had massive 
shutters and strong bolts and bars. So if its occu- 
pants would only sit like hares on their form, it could 
offer as good passive resistance to attack as places of 
far greater importance. 

But the performance of the Sedge Pond villagers was 
not in itself cheering as beheld by the owners of the 
garden. The bleak spring weather had taken a turn 


‘for the better that day: the wind had veered from 


north-east to south-west, and, blowing softly, was 
wooing a hundred unsuspected allies—bud and leaflet, 
and little wakeful tomtit and willow-wren and field- 
mouse—to come forth and show themselves. It was 
such a sweet, hopeful spring day as might make an 
old woman young again, and such as had made Grand’- 
mére young when she had gone abroad and cried out 
with joy at the sight of the first jonquille and violet, and 
had sat in the arbour, framed by the periwinkle and 
ivy, and held the interview with Lady Rolle. The cold, 
blue-grey periwinkle flowers were in blossom again, 
and hands, the grime of which Grand’mére had ever 
respected, were rudely tearing down greenery and 
framework, while ruthless feet were trampling wilfully 
among the plants of the strange little colony of carra- 
way, endive, and chicory with which the emigrants 
had tried to cheat themselves into the belief that their 
garden was a French garden. 

Yolande, peeping sorrowfully out, and witnessing 
the havoc, was engrossed by it—the more so that in 
her ignorance she did not feel much fear—till Grand’- 
mére recalled her. Grand’mére had seen such ruin 
and worse, of which this apprentice job was but 
the precursor. But she did not wish to see it again. 
Besides, she had work to do; and Grand’mére’s 
spirit had flashed up to meet the occasion. She 
moved about in the darkened house as nimble as a 
girl. She gathered round her in the parlour, under 
one pretence or another, the whole camp—and how 
small it looked! Staid, surly Prie lost her head a 
little, as she had done when Mr. George from the 
Castle ran away with Mamzelle. Deb Potts, no more 
than stimulated by the skirmishing she had engaged 
in, was eager to seize the rolling-pin or the tongs from 
the stove in lieu of Monsieur’s fowling-piece, which 
she was forbidden to handle. Black Jasper—not so 
much with his head lost like Prie, as staggering 








unsteadily under the influence of a kind of Dutch 
courage which kept him up in the meantime—was the 
most hysterical of the household. Last of all, Yolande 
stood sad and scornful, for she was at the age when 
principles are lofty, and faith in human kind has a 
dash of splendid incredulity, in contemplation of 
jealous misunderstanding, vile ingratitude, and das- 
tardly outrage. 

Grand’mére took her cue, and began to speak of 
her own old experience—the experience of her sect 
and nation in wrong and suffering, which Madame her 
daughter-in-law had so loved to record. She told how 
Madame de la Force, of the haute noblesse, had been 
shut up for years in a common prison sooner than re- 
nounce her creed ; how carefully-nurtured young girls 
of the bourgeoisie had lain festering in the hold of a 
slaye-ship bound for the Barbadoes, when a word 
would have set them free and restored them to their 
country and their friends; how Judith Maingault, who 
had been among the first Huguenot settlersin America, 
had subsisted six months without bread, enduring 
hardships under which strong men had fainted and 
fallen. Most of the company had often enough be- 
fore heard the stories, but to a different accompani- 
ment. They had a new meaning from Grand’mére’s 
lips at this season. They caused the shouts of con- 
tumely ringing round the Shottery Cottage to sink 
into a confused murmur, or to change into actual 
plaudits, when Grand’mére wound up her narrative 
with the words— 

‘** Yes, my children, we want an evangel for scenes 
like these, and folk like these, more than we want one 
that will take in the persecutors. If a philosophy can 
be found to serve the spirituelle and the gracious, let 
them keep it. I believe not in it; but that goes for 
nothing. What it is that I want is an evangel for one 
and all—silly, rude, hardened, gross, cruel; for, see 
you, though they kill me, I am not so unlike them— 
not so blameless, noble, sage, tender—that I cannot 
claim kindred with the offenders, that I cannot call to 
mind offences of mine which I have committed in my 
day, little brothers and sisters of their offences.” 

‘*Well-a-day, then, us wants such an eyangel a 
power more than you do, Madam,” chimed in Deb 
Potts in the name of the convicted listeners. 

The afternoon was wearing on. Longer shadows 
were barring the pure, sweet light falling so strangely 
on the big men transformed into senseless, reckless 
children, and invested with a power which they abused 
to work destruction. The question was whether the 
émeute would exhaust itself in the trifling demonstra- 
tion, or whether the taste for destruction, like the taste 
for blood, would increase with indulgence. There 
was one of those pauses of hesitation, or debate with 
better and manlier instincts which had characterised 
the tumult all along; and the household thus marked 
out and tormented, as they looked and saw the wasted 
spring garden half deserted, began to lift up their 
heads and think their trial was past. But when a fresh 
band of smock-frocks and lowering faces hurried in on 
the little green stage before the cottage, and a hoarser, 
more brutal shout than any which had been raised 
called for the old witch— 

‘“We want the old witch as bewitches all who come 
near her, Pearson and Pearson’s daughter and Deb 
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Potts. Han’t Deb hersen said ’twere witchcraft, and 
her good mother bade her ware of it, afore her were 
taken, and Deb were sold under the spell? We will 
be bewitched next oursens; there will be ill among 
our beasteses; there be’t already. Jack Bar’s cow 
had a turn hinder night. Sam Hart’s colt flung in 
stable and broke his grey mare’s leg. Lance Gill’s 
gander thrust his neck into a cranny on Cliffbeck, 
and were strangled. Let us see whether the old witch 
will pretend to cure them. We wunnot abide no 
more of her doings; we will have her and her stick 
with her, and see whether her will sink or swim, that 
will we.” 

Yolande threw herself before Grand’mére, and aghast 
with impotent anger and terror clung to her, deter- 
mined that she herself should be seized first, and that 
nothing should separate the two. 

Prie muttered, ‘‘They do be in a frenzy,” and 
stared transfixed. Black Jasper gave a great woman- 
ish sob, and Deb came forward towering in her 
height, purple with passion, her teeth set desperately, 
“* A’se go out to them, Madam, and eat my words. 
Dear heart, a’ wull. A’se not be forbidden, though 
they catch and duck me ower andower. An ill tongue 
suld be torn out by the roots, Scripter do say; and a’ 
had an ill tongue that day, but a’ knowed no better, as 
mother knowed no better. The Lord he do have for- 
given her for her ignorance, so you'll forgive me, old 
Madam, and a’se bear my punishment. Nay, now, it 
been’t by a heap so bad to go out and say ‘ You raging 
tykes, as fact as death a’ leed yon time, a’ telled a 
clean, idle lee,’ than that you, Madam and Mamzelle, 
as took me in out of the sickness, and took care o’ me, 
and made a’oman of me, which mother ownded with her 
last breath, and Prie that bore with me, and even this 
blubbering, engrained thing of a man, should go for to 
think a’ were a beast goin back to my beastesness to 
stand and hear my own wicked words raked up agin 
you, and not to go out and cast them in the billies’ teeth, 
and gasp out round denials of them, were villagers to 
ram the denials down the throat 0’ me.” 

‘* Softly, softly,” said Grand’mére in her paleness, 
seeking to calm Deb. ‘‘No, my girl, you shall not 
go. Nobody will put herself in peril for me. I say 
it, and I have been accustomed to be obeyed all my 
life. Ah me! there are few left to obey me, but you 
are one of the few, my Debton, and you will not stir 
a finger to disabuse the marauders. What will you, 
when they accuse even a poor stick like Madame 
Rougeole—the poor, dear Madame who won her name 
by the little children’s beds, and with whom they 
were wont to play? But names are not stones, fifille, 
they break no bones. For that matter, the revilings 
and the caresses are alike in this respect, that one 
must bestow them, and one must receive them while 
the world lasts. ‘There is one who kisses, and one 
who extends the cheek.’ Is it not so?” 

Deb was forced to yield, but she was discontented 
and restless, while whistles and vociferated demands 
for the old witch continued to sound under the very 
window. In her discomfiture she flew up, fell upon 
Black Jasper, and snubbed him severely for his discon- 
solate wail and the prostration which it implied :— 
‘Gin ye do not give ower that bellering, as is making 
of my head split, my black babby, that we ’omen be to 








stand round and fight for, a’se be rid of that at least, 
for a’se march ye out of the outer door straight.” 

“‘Oh, mercy, Miss Deb! I cannot help it,” pro- 
tested Black Jasper, wild with a new panic, “no 
more than you can help your bad words. Forgive me, 
Miss Deb, that I take the liberty of mentioning them, 
since you mentioned them fust yourself, and Black 
Jasper allers follows where the ladies leads. I ain’t 
a-funning now, Miss Deb, I give my word of honour; 
but I dunnot know a bit what I’m doing for the clatter 
of that crew. Them tears aire in my constitootion, I 
’spose. They will come—allers, and the giggling 
alongst with them; though I han’t much to laugh at, 
lawks! you knows that as well as I, ’cept it be that 
my own massa is gone home before me, and p’r’aps 
he sees that I am here for obeying of his massa; and 
so he stoop down and say, as he used to speak cheerily 
afore the furious, bloody battles, ‘Courage, Jasper. 
Why, you oughtn’t to have been a boy at all, but a 
girl; you aire so chicken-hearted. Still we know who 
is true and kind, eh, lad? It will all be over soon, 
and the day is ours.’ Cap’n Philip may stoop to say 
that when they’re tearing down the house about our 
ears; and then I'll hold my puffing and panting, 
though my liver is white, as the whole Rectory kitchen 
says; queer that, Miss Deb, when the rest of me is 
black,—Tll stretch a pint, and make out to answer, 
‘Look here, Cap’n Philip: though I was chicken- 
hearted, I han’t ever failed you, have I? or your 
massa, or the old laddy, not when I could sarve you. 
So you go quick, Cap’n Philip, and report me to the 
Gen’r’l.’ I'll be precious spent with the fit, Miss Deb, 
if I don’t make out to say that much.” 

“* Tout doucement,’’ Grand’mére, who had been silent 
and thoughtful, had to say again. ‘‘It is necessary 
that a house be not divided against itself either in 
peace orin war. Voild, you had your own faults to 
answer for a few minutes ago, my brave Deb. Leave 
the boy alone. And you, my gars, who were the will- 
ing, quaking messenger of Monsieur the Pastor, who 
does not know what the quakes say ? Go! I have an- 
other balm for your woes and your quarrels, though I 
am not a witch. On the contrary, I have read this in 
my Bible; and since it is for reading my Bible that I 
am in this England, it is good that I remember its 
least little lesson. Not true? After a great saint and 
apostle, Paul, with his fellow voyagers, had been ex- 
ceedingly tossed by a tempest during many days, 
he besought his companions that they should take 
meat, assuring them that not a hair should fall 
from the head of any one of them. Let us also 
break bread and hope in God. But you are young, 
my children, and I am old—old even by comparison 
with Big Prie; for I was an anxious woman when she 
lay smiling in her cradle. There is one advantage 
which the grey-headed can claim—they have fasted 
from so many things in their lives, that their sluggish 
blood and feeble pulses need less renewing than the 
swift streams in the throbbing veins which nourish the 
black and brown heads that are still erect and stately. 
Hein! Prie, think of something more available than 
the madness of the world. Return thanks for your 
pot-d-feu, my fine woman, when your wits and all in 
the cuisine have gone a wool-gathering. I shall watch 
a little longer here while the rest of the troop— 
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and Yolande the first, in order to show the example 
—goes to the kitchen at the back of the house, out of 
the sound of the din, and sups the bowillon as so many 
hungry children. Iwillhaveitso. Ihave told you that 
I am always obeyed, and nobody is to begin contra- 
dicting me now. What can happen tome? You are 
all within hearing. I do not dote; I am not infirm; 
but a capable old woman of my years, the good God 
be praised for it. Iwill not be watched or guarded. 
Chut! It is not polite—it is an intrusion, when you 
know as well as I that the blessed oaken shutters 
would keep out a cannon-ball. Leave me to my own 
thoughts: they and I are not so ill-acquainted that I 
should feel shy of being left alone with them.” 

But eager as Grand’mére showed herself to dismiss 
her circle for rest and refreshment, however slight, 
she had a special word to say to eachin theact. ‘My 
Lame,” she detained Prie a moment, ‘often have 
you served the Louillun for me; you would have gone 
hungry yourself, mille fois, that it should be strong 
and rich for me, as I taught you to make it, and the 
omelettes en chemise; and the frottement and the cirage 
of the floors, I taught you them all. Oh, ciel! they 
were happy lessons these, and one of them will refresh 
your own heart to-day, and you will live long yet to 
refresh others with them. Why, Prie, you are a young 
girl to me, and I shall leave you in charge of Yolande 
one of these days.—My Deb,” Grand’mére caught up 
the remorseful Deb, ‘‘my Deb with the tongue—it is 
asavage beast, that tongue, which no man can tame. 
Nevertheless, the fear of God in a good heart will tame 
it—My boy, fear must not master us, for whether 
white or black, we have one Master, even Christ, so 
itis we who ought to master fear, whether.it be a sin 
or a weakness, for He carries both our transgressions 
and our infirmities.—Yolandette,” Grand’mére turned 
wistfully, ‘‘you do not grudge that you have let 
father and mother go unhurt and stayed with me, to 
meet the retribution? Grudge it never, petite—take 
it for your consolation. It is nearly over now.” 

Left alone, Grand’mére remained perfectly still for 
a few moments, with nothing save her lips moving. 
Then she began to peep out into the garden and to 
listen, as she herself would have said, like a lynx, 
with her head turned towards the back of the cottage 
and the kitchen. At last she heard the sound she 
waited for. She got up quietly and took Madame 
Rougeole. ‘They shall have the old witch, Madame 
and all,” she said to herself. ‘‘Madame Rougeole 
was my mother’s. These carved red-headed sticks 
were the fashion in her province. Madame Rougeole 
in her little coral dress has been in our family for 
generations. But the people will not be defrauded of 
me that the children may go free—they would not 
long go free otherwise. I spied a ladder and an axe 
deposited at the corner of the house. My old eyes 
are quick to discern such tools; and they may well 
be so, for they early learnt the look of them, and we 
return always to our first fear as to our first love. It 
is better that Madame Rougeole should go with me, 
for if it come to the worst, the sight of her would only 
torture Yolandette’s poor broken heart. My God, bind 
up this broken heart; bid these stones rise up and be 
friends to her ; be Thou her friend, and she will want no 





other.” Grand’mére was making her preparations all | 


the time that she thus murmured to herself and to her 
God. When they were finished, she stole past the 
passage which led to the kitchen, and by the with- 
drawal of a bolt, slipped out into a small out-build- 
ing attached to the cottage. In it she found an old 
duffle cloak belonging to Prie, and on the spur of 
the moment put it on, hood and all. It was much 
too large for her, and she had to gather it round 
her, and hold it up, like a beggar in a cast garment 
that had not been made to fit her. But for that 
reason it was the more appropriate for her purpose, 
and muffled her more completely. There was no back 
entrance from the street, back entrances being among 
the superfluities of the age. She must make her way 
out by the one little yawning gateway from the garden 
if she was determined to break the Rector’s prohibi- 
tion. She did mean this, and she had availed herself 
of the moment when the foes were clustered like bees 
in the porch, those who remained without being only 
stragglers engaged in putting the last touch to the 
demolition of the young plum and peach trees already 
powdered with blossom. Ifshe moved quickly in the 
shadow of the wall, and did not stop for breath, or 
falter and look back, she might slip out when all 
heads were turned in an opposite direction, and get 
fused and melted among other grey cloaks worn by 
hangers-on, on the outskirts, in the village streets. 

The brave old woman accomplished her object, and 
found herself, unsuspected, among the motley smock- 
frocks, tattered aprons, and disreputable false sailors’ 
jackets. What refuge should she aim at? The 
Rectory ? It was at the other end of the village, and 
she could not hope to pass so far without being 
remarked upon, accosted, and detected. And she 
would carry a firebrand to the Rectory in the absence 
of its master, while she would be leaving so many 
sheep—her own sheep—among the wolves. Nay, she 
had not quitted her own household in ruins to carry 
ruin to another; she had not deceived her people and 
Yolande, and broken faith with them, for such an end. 
She had not so learnt motherhood, Huguenotism, and 
Christianity. She made for the alehouse itself. 

‘If I give myself up,’’ Grand’mére reasoned, “ the 
villagers will spare my child and my servants. At 
least there will be delay ; and the pastor will return 
with forces in time to saye them. If I give myself 
up, the villagers may relent, and think what have I 
done to make them hate me so. If not, it is but the 
pouring out of the last drop of a mortal life from which 
the flavour is gone since my son was compelled to leave 
me. And itis to ransom my darling, though it break 
her tender heart to begin with.” 

Happily Grand’mére knew thoroughly every step of 
the littered way, every bend that it took past sluttish 
sodden cottages, every ascent to manure heaps, and 
descent to draw-wells ; her old feet could have trodden 
it correctly had she been blindfolded. The hubbub 
and confusion of the unusual concourse were in her 
favour, for while on any ordinary occasion she could 
not have traversed the same distance on a spring 
afternoon without being remarked as a stranger in 
her old cloak, as it was she was sufficiently mis- 
tress of herself to abstain from any act in flagrant 
discord with her general appearance. She took a 
circuit of Deb Potts’ mother’s house, and the other 
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hovels where she had fought the Sedge Pond sore 
throat, and at length arrived opposite the overgrown 
blooming red-brick building with every avenue thrown 
wide open. Skittle-ground, bowling-green, and cock- 
pit were alike deserted on this day, with its first 
promise of summer. The objects to be seen at the end 
of the outlets were sloppy tables, surrounded with 
lolling, loud-tongued men, scarcely less hot, and con- 
sumed by their own heat, than the great blazing fires 
which lighted up each brown room, and flickered 
fantastically on the faces of each company of besotted 
conspirators. 

Grand’mére was looking about for a side door by 
which she had entered when she had on a former oc- 
casion visited the ale-house. he stood still for the 
first time doubtful where to go, but not without taking 
the precaution to draw herself away into the shelter 
of the beech hedge of the forsaken skittle-ground, 
when a hand was laid on her cloak from behind. 

She gave a start at the arresting touch, followed by 
a greater start and an audible miséricorde ; but there 
was none to hear her save the arrester. 

It was Yolande, who, quick to penetrate Grand’- 
mére’s plot, had run at her kinswoman’s heels with 
only the dark skirt of her gown drawn over her head 
to hide her identity—grave and pale Yolande flushed 
like a child, almost exultant at not having been left 
behind and outdone. 

**You could not cheat me, you could not get away 
from me, Grand’mére. What should I have said to 
my father and my mother if you had gone without 
me? Bah! I am your young recruit, ma mére, whom 
you enlisted an age ago, and what have I done that 
you should try to get rid of me? that you should think 
me a poltronne to hold back when you lead the way ?” 

For once in her life Grand’mére wrung her hands 
at the disobedience of Yolande. ‘‘ What is it that 
you have done, unfortunate one? Is there to be no 
young hostage recovered from the wreck for the poor 
fugitives who were persuaded to go? My heart bleeds 
for them, for Hubert, for Philippine.” 

But even as Grand’mére spoke, it became evident that 
remonstrance and return were too late for Yolande. An 
indefinite intuition, a vague doubt was working itself 
into a certainty, and changing into the muttering of 
baffled exasperation. There would be no farther pro- 
traction of tha business, or any lingering for dusk to 
veil the cruelty and disgrace ofits completion. Pricked- 
on feet and hands would plant the ladder and wield 
the axe in the provocation of the revenge which was 
to have been so sweet,—the perpetrators feeling that, 
in their clumsy tardiness, revenge and prey were alike 
slipping through their fingers. There would be brief 
bandying of rough words with the women servants 
and Black Jasper, ere the three were gagged and tied 
to buffet and bed-post, with the doors double locked 
upon them, and the full stream of the riot surging on 
the track of Grand’mére and Yolande. 

“I meant to give an old, trayel-stained, worn-out 
offering,” confessed Grand’mére; “but it was not 
worthy, there must be another—the best we have to 
present of the youth and the flower of the stock. I 
thought to buy life for my child, but God says, ‘ No, 
it must be death,’ for that is purer and sweeter with 
an immortal purity and sweetness; and God knows 








best. Ah! well, Yolande, we will go in and announce 
ourselves and deliver ourselves together. There is 
one thing, see you, we will purge those floors for 
ever of their rude grossness; they will not have the 
heart for it, they will have the fear of it, after the 
glory of what we will do.” 


XXXTYV. 
SEDGE POND’S LOVE TO GRAND’MERE. 


THE turmoil in the village street was concentrated 
in the passages of the alehouse. The motliest parties 
of women as well as of men were tugging and tearing 
their way there. But even there, opportune little 
lanes opened occasionally. Taking one of these at the 
moment it presented itself, Grand’mére and Yolande, 
half walking and half borne on by the pressure 
around them, struggled up the very centre of the 
kitchen before their entrance was called in question. 

‘‘ Messieurs,” said Grand’mére, suddenly, in quaver- 
ing but gallant accents, which broke like a thunder- 
clap through the brawling and blustering of the 
company, ‘“‘here I am, my granddaughter Yolande, 
and my stick, as you sought. It is better that I 
should come into the midst of you of my own will, 
than that you should batter the Shottery Cottage to 
the ground, to the anger of my Lady and the loss of a 
new tenant, and only have my body, after all, like that 
of a crushed rat from under the stones. Here I am, 
to give an account of myself, with all that intimately 
belongs to me; for you would not abuse yourselves 
to punish the poor domestics, your own country- 
women, or the lacquey of Monsieur, your Rector. 
What is your will, my friends, who call yourselves 
my enemies?” 

Silence followed Grand’mére’s appeal, broken but 
by the rattling of mugs and cans, as foot nudged 
foot, and elbow jogged elbow, and by the rustling of 
shagged heads, and nodding of flushed faces, and 
the blast of many breaths drawn simultaneously. 

‘¢ Dickens!” even Master Swinfen, the bragging, un- 
scrupulous landlord, found nothing farther to splutter 
out. ‘‘ Who'd e’er ha’e thought it? What can ha’e 
brought the women here, unless they knowed that ’d 
like no hand laid on them on the premises? - It ain’t 
in my power to say more; but I shan’t go for to offer 
them seats.” 

“They've knowed that you'd not like no wiolence 
in the house, Mat,”—his wife stuck out her scragg 
neck, and distilled her drops of vinegar. ‘‘ They seek 
to trade on your protection, the cunning Jews; but 
they've been a-long of coming, they and the whole 
race of them—tell ’em that.” 

‘‘ Nay, now, what a speerit be in the witch,” burst 
out a countryman, in sheer extremity of wonder, ‘‘ to 
think she be 9 dame like another, and as old as 
grandmother! The speerit of Sarten hissen mun be 
in her.” 

“‘Go!” Grand’mére answered the observation with 
quick wit. ‘‘I show you your yellow beak. You 
read your Scriptures ill. ‘ Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you,’ your Scriptures say—is it not so? 
On the contrary, you haye resisted me, and behold I 
am come among you.” 

As yet no hand had been laid on Grand’mére and 
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Yolande, and no direct challenge addressed to them. It 
seemed as if their boldness and innocence would, by a 
master-stroke of daring and confidence, disarm their 
antagonists, and win the day. 

Grand’mére thought so, and her Gallic spirit rose 
higher, and her Gallic tongue shaped its words anew 
into ready, shrewd, epigrammatic sentences, not sus- 
pecting that they were so many pearls of speech cast 
before swine. ‘‘ But why have you gone to surround 
me, messieurs my friends? What is it that you have 
tosay tome? Itis necessary that I do not tap my 
mule in vain. Let us clear up the difference—let us 
examine into the ground of dispute. Here I am, 
waiting, dying of the wish and the hope to remove it, 
pack it up, and send it away across the seas. We 
may dispense with the four beggars of conversation— 
the wind, the rain, the sun, the moon—in such cir- 
cumstances, and strike to the heart of the matter at 
once. What have I done?” 

‘What ha’e ye not done?” the growl arose, as the 
swine turned upon her to rend her, with that deceptive 
slowness of thought, and speech, and action, which 
first crawled, and then leapt, at their conclusion. 
* You and the man of you ha’e used us as decoys and 
blinds—ha’e robbed and abused us. Where be our 
King’s Bounty, that ye ha’e battened on with your 
courts and stews, your coaches, your brocards, and 
taffities, while we and the loikes of we ha’e been 
moiling and starving on groats and in drugget ? Good 
enough for the loikes of we, my measters; while 
furrin trash, as could never meet us in fair fight, 
were a-riding ower our heads, and a-kicking up their 
heels, and a-mocking of us! And that were not all; 
but ye mun poke and worm into our willage, and 
castle, and rectory—nobut our pig-styes, and larn all 
we ha’e and all we do for to tell tales to base adven- 
turers, loike your son and swaggering land and sea 
captains, And as that were not all, neither, and 
more by a deal than honest flesh and blood could 
stand, but ye mun seek to pisen and play your can- 
trips on us and our beasteses with your possets and 
your plaisters, and your cussed wags and winks.” 

With each additional charge, the clenched hands 
rang louder on the table; the eyes, as they stared at 
Grand’mére and Yolande widened, and widened, until 
the speakers half rose, bent and swayed nearer to the 
two women. 

Grand’mére looked from one blinded, brutalised face 
to. another, utterly taken aback. ‘‘Do you believe 
this?” she remonstrated at last. ‘‘Me who desired 
only todo you good? Iswear it. But howI have 
deceived myself!” Her words were unheard, un- 
heeded. There was a rush, a sweep of hulking giants 
muddled with beer, fired with gin, smarting under 
the galling burden of huge wrong with which they 
had loaded themselves. If some of their own 
number had not stumbled and tripped up others, 
they would have borne down Grand’mere and Yolande, 
and trodden them under their iron heels on the spot. 
There was a scuffle, a shriek, but there was time to 
think of treating Grand’mére and Yolande in the 
orthodox fashion. ‘‘ Drive ’em alongst the street 
where they flaunted, drive ’em loike the cattle they be, 
pluck their borrowed plumes off their false backs, 
duck ’em among the newt and the fish they are so 








fond on, in their own stew,—an old harridan,—a 
dulciny,—hussies,—thieves,—traitors,—furriners !” 

Grand’mére and Yolande were caught, hustled, 
and dragged towards the door. Master Swinfen in- 
terposed no farther to keep the peace than to call out 
with hypocritical solemnity, ‘‘I takes all good people to 
witness that them French Madames came into this here 
house will he, nill he, and that they departwithout 
thanks to me for their dismissal.” 

‘‘Amen,” responded Mistress Swinfen officiously, 
in the character of a clerk. 

Grand’mére prayed one imploring prayer to her 
persecutors, ‘‘ Are there no fathers and mothers here 
to have pity on a young girl? Youmen and women, 
whose daughters I—yes, I saved, is there not one 
to save my child?” 

And Yolande in an agony, urged in turn, ‘“‘ Spare 
Grand’mére—the grey-headed woman. We go with 
you, we do not think to refuse, but force her not to 
move so fast, she cannot walk like that. Have you no 
old women of yourown? Think you not to grow old 
yourselves, the youngest and strongest of you?” 

There was no relenting. There were only taunts 
of ‘* Where be your own man, your Mounseer, the 
plunderer, smuggler, gallows-bird, as cut and run 
and left you to your deserts ? Sure he knew your price. 
Where be his honour Master Lushington, and his 
worship Master Hoadley, as you beguiled for a season, 
and my Lady’sson and Master George and the Rectory 
family, as you had debauched an’ you could? Your 
grand friends had as lief not be by, the day.” The 
rough ribaldry of the men was hideously travestied 
by the women and the children. If there were any 
of the inhabitants of Sedge Pond who thought better 
of what the deyil had tempted them to do, and drew 
back into their houses, and looked out scared and 
horrified at the extent of their outrage, they were too 
late to do any good by their change of mind, and 
they shrank from the odium of expressing the change. 

The two women spoke no more, save to each other. 
*‘The gutter is low, Yolande, but Heaven is high.” 

“Yes, Grand’mere, it is very high,—would that it 
were not so high!” 

‘* Tt will soon be near, poor petite.” 

They prayed no more, save to Him who can hear in 
the roar of the street rabble as in the peace of the 
best oratory—on a mountain side, among ruthless 
assailants, as among rapt fellow-worshippers, 

After all, it was only the mobbizg, or at the worst 
the ducking of two Huguenot women left behind by 
their natural protector, about the time when prime 
ministers—Lord North for one—were apt to be rolled 
in the London mud. There was nothing grand, lurid, 
or ghastly, hardly anything picturesque, in the crime 
and its accessories. The poor village street, the 
stupid besotted smock-frocks, with the individual 
figures of Grand’mére and Yolande soon lost in the 
mass, and over all the quiet, pale, misty, English 
light, made up the picture. The whole affair was 
like one of those common-place, every-day drudging 
lives, which we have all alorig slighted till a test is 
suddenly applied, and we start back self-condemned, 
self-abased, and a little awed, because we had been so 
near holy ground and did not so much as guess it. 
For what we called common-place and every-day, 
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that was our humanity, the drudgery was devotion, 
and the unobtrusive stillness and cool colouring were 
as the effect of the moon’s rays when it calms and 
tones down, as well as purifies and glorifies the loud, 
glaring earth. And the test which opened our sealed 
eyes, was the unexpected ending of the unvalued lives, 
the deaths endured steadfastly, and for duty’s sake. 

And, alas! though Yolande could make the stormy 
progress, and hold the young life which still abounded 
in its strength within her, Grand’mére’s old life, which 
had come through much, and borne a brave and bright 
front to this day, was running out and sinking low, by 
the time she was pulled, jostled, and forced back to 
the Shottery Cottage, its entrance gateless, its garden 
spoiled, and its pond a muddy pool. 


Hours before all this, the Rector had ridden to the 
Mall and found that the young Squire had gone on 
business to Reedham, where he followed, and overtook 
Mr. Gage in the market place. 

‘*T have been across to the Mall to see you, Squire,” 
announced the Rector. 

And Caleb.expressed his regret at haying missed the 
visit, wondering in his private mind to what cause he 
should attribute the honour of so special a call. 

‘*T must have your concurrence to get a detachment 
of yeomen to gallop over to Sedge Pond. The village 
is in an uproar, and I am no longer able to bring the 
country people to reason single-handed,” proceeded 
the Rector. 

The season for burning ricks was not come, but an 
indistinct vision of doggedly maintained local frays 
between village and village presented itself to Caleb 
Gage’s imagination, and he thought of his father’s 
object in life, and the power of his memory in these 
parts, and fancied that the remedy was dispropor- 
tionate to the evil. He was inclined to try other 
means and personal yenture before proceeding to 
desperate blood-letting, and putting in irons. 

‘‘Had we not better ride over together, and try a 
little expostulation first ? If we give the wild set a little 
time to cool down, and not come so hard and fast 
upon them, would it not be better?” suggested the 
young man. 

‘*T don’t know what you call coming hard and fast 
upon them, sir, or how much time you mean to give 
to a wild set to wreak their heathen savageness,” 
protested the Rector in bitter impatience, as he recalled 
his own delusion of saying ‘‘ back” to the flood of 
ignorant prejudice and intemperate rage, and expect- 
ing to see the proud waves recede at his bidding before 
his prouder eyes. ‘‘ They are my parishioners, and I 
should bear with them. But if we do not look sharp, 
I tell you, a pack of curs will worry and throttle a few 
harmless sheep in the person of the fine old French 
Madame and her family.” 

The Rector had no further need to stir up his hearer. 
The words sent Caleb Gage, the whiter and sterner of 
the two, to demand the yeomen to be put under the 
command of the Rector and him. He did not 
wish to wait for the astonished farmers and cloth- 
workers to get themselves into their accoutrements so 
that they might start with their jingling spurs and 
ringing bridles,—he would have gone off like the 
wind himself to cope with the mob alone. It was 





all that the Rector could do to detain his coadjutor 
under assurances of the comparative immunity of 
Grand’mére and her household within Shottery 
Cottage till nightfall. The Rector wanted the weight 
of the Squire of the Mall’s support to stimulate the 
zeal of the patriotic yeomen called out to redress a 
mere public wrong, for this was no case of smashed 
machinery and invaded barns with which native cloth- 
workers and farmers could naturally sympathise. It 
was but a brush at a nest of rascally foreigners who 
had already come under the ban of the government, 
so that these English beef-eaters, half informed and 
hugely indifferent, would have been quite inclined to 
leave the Sedge Pond villagers to finish their work 
without any troublesome interference on their part. 
What helped the Rector was, that the question was 
not one of marauders who might be left to defend 
themselves, but of a handful of women; and though 
British gorges could swallow a good deal in the shape 
of devastation where foreigners were concerned, the 
most bull-headed among them revolted a little at this 
mean morsel. 

Towards sunset, while the low beams of the sun 
still fell broad on Sedge Pond, the Rector and Caleb 
Gage, with their company of yeomen, clattered into 
the empty street. The normal state of the village 
was so neglected and squalid that no additional mark 
of ill-doing and disorder made much impression upon 
it. But the desertion of the place even by women 
and children was suspicious. ‘‘ There issome mischief 
afoot at the cottage,” cried the Rector, excitedly, 
while Caleb Gage’s pale face flushed fiery red, ‘but 
it is impossible they can haye gone to extremity# 
The gap where the garden gate had stood was dis- 
covered the moment the force came in sight of the 
Shottery Cottage, but the cottage itself, save for its 
shattered windows and closed shutters, which the 
Rector had seen in the morning, presented no change 
and offered no sign. If the convulsive sobs of Black 
Jasper, the gusty sighs and the hollow groans of 
Prie, and the denunciations and vociferations of Deb to 
be let out to eat her words and fight frantically for her 
old Madam and her young Mamzelle, were resounding 
within the walls, they did not reach the ears of the 
friends at hand. 

But when the riders looked over the garden wall 
they saw a repulsive sight. The little garden lay 
before them, swarming with smock-frocks,. not press- 
ing towards the house, but standing round the fish- 
pond. Its stone margin was shattered, its waters 
troubled, and covered with circles and bells of 
foath. The crowd was startled by the measured beat 
of the horses’ feet. The clink and clash of the riders’ 
arms were sounds not totally unfamiliar. Some of 
the countrymen present had heard the ominous in- 
terruption when the smoke from the smouldering 
cocks of hay and sheaves of corn was polluting the 
fresh fields. The gang, actors and spectators, stopped 
the occupation on which they had been intent, and 
presented to the yeomen and their leaders a small sea 
of rabid faces. But the foremost figures did not let 
go their two prisoners. Two women with their clothes 
torn and dripping were seen standing and sinking 
down in the mud. Murder might, ere now, have been 
committed on the principal offender, if one fierce and 
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stalwart man had taken upon him the execution of 
the deed. But when a crowd of delirious men tried it 
all at once, so that the criminal, whose venerable, feeble 
limbs had bent so often to her God, and to no other, was 
compelled to go down several times into the water to 
receive her last baptism of humiliation and death, the 
business was neither so mercifully brief nor thorough. 

Caleb Gage at once sprung from his horse, but the 
Rector sat at the head of his yeomen, and waved his 
hand, delivering his orders, ‘‘ Let go these women ; 
stop this work, I say, or, as sure as I am a man of peace, 
and an ordained priest, and you the barbarians I have 
been accustomed to call my people, the yeomen behind 
me shall ride in and cut down every man of you.” 

The scum of the Sedge Pond villagers were as far 
from cowards as from saints. But the instinctive 
shrinking of all disorderly masses from anything like 
a trained band, governed by law and duty, showed 
itself. Besides, the square towers of yeomen, sitting 
there, with frowning brows under their helmets, and 
their hands clenched in their gauntlets, when they 
were brought to close quarters with so villainous a job 
as this, held the sway of masters over these labourers. 

The smock-frocks fell back a little with a tardy, 
surly awkwardness of concession ; their staring, blood- 
shot eyes blinking uneasily at the speaker. But 
before the people could do more, before the piercing 
ery of Yolande, ‘‘ Monsieur Caleb! Caleb Gage! for 
my sake, save Grand’mére!”’ could reach Caleb, Grand’- 
mére herself had heard the voice of a friend, and, 
raising herself on the arms of her gaolers and execu- 
tioners, who were still forced to hold her up that she 
might slide gently to the ground, announced eagerly in 
accents audible enough for those around her to hear, 
“Monsieur the Rector, I am here, neither killed nor 
wounded ; slay nobody for me.” 

They were the last coherent words which Grand’- 
mére spoke. She fell back after the effort and sank 
into unconsciousness. Her strength ebbed rapidly 
away during the few hours that she survived, not- 
withstanding help of every sort was pressed upon her. 
All that remorseful pity and tenderness, all that 
friendship and devotion, could do, was done. Carried 
into her own house, laid on her home bed, she was 
lovingly waited on by her people and her child. The 
leechcraft of a country clergyman like the Rector and 


a young Squire bred as Caleb Gage had been, was at ; 


her service. The old Squire’s friend, the good Reed- 
ham doctor, who liked to attend by the sick-beds of 
the Methodists because they died well, was brought 
over, but he could only shake his head and say that 
he could do nothing. A mighty deal more than he 
could do had been done for so brave and sweet a 
martyr. Madam from the Rectory came to watch 
by her, and Milly and Dolly Rolle to weep their eyes 
out for her; and Mr. Hoadley was there too—the great 
tears diminishing the light of his own big black eyes 
—with the injunction, ‘‘ Weep not for the blessed dead, 
but the miserable living,” on his tongie. The old 
Frenchwoman in her last moments was looked on with 
More yearning and reverence than my Lady or any 
queen could have been, notwithstanding that she died 
of the maltreatment dealt to the lowest of her kind, and 
awarded to her by the men and women among whom 
she had dwelt, and whom she had served with her best. 


£ 





After sense was gone, and while speech remained, 
Grand’mére rambled fitfully. Now her imagina- 
tion was full of one of the great hunts in her 
native forests, and of the halili resounding through 
the glades for a royal boar. Again she was comfort- 
ing her son for her fate, ‘‘ I suffered it with all my 
heart for you, Hubert; only be you ready for me.” 
Then she was recalling and summing up promise after 
promise to which she had clung, and as if they had 
never failed her—an escape from the windy storm and 
tempest, a tabernacle to be hidden in from the strife 
of tongues, the hills to which she would lift her eyes, 
and from whence should come her aid. Grand’mére’s 
last words were to Yolande, ‘‘ But, Yolandette, it is 
well—wait.” 


XXXYV. 
MEN’S WAYS AND GOD’S WAYS. 


EVERYBODY was sorry for Yolande. Everybody 
was good to her. It was as if the electricity long 
latent in a sultry atmosphere had exhausted itself in 
a great storm, and the air was not only clear and 
fresh at last, but the sun, and the south wind, and the 
soft rain were all fain to lift up, refresh, and restore 
the beaten down, broken herbage. It was as if the 
world had suddenly become aware of a great debt in- 
cumbent on it to pay, with Yolande the sole creditor 
—a great amends to make, and she the only receiver. 

True, there were hulking, creeping figures of men 
and women, who turned into their houses, and skulked 
behind their doors in the summer sunshine, when Yo- 
lande passed along. There were men and women who 
removed from Sedge Pond, and betook themselves to 
other localities, unable to bear the silent reproach of 
the simple presence of one who was more forlorn than 
an orphan among them. And these whilom villagers, 
carrying their consciences full of perilous stuff with 
them, went from bad to worse, and waxed reprobate. 
But, as a rule, the remorse of Sedge Pond for the 
consummation of wrong to the Dupuys, took the turn 
of repentance. 

‘‘Nay, them weren’t so bad as they were called, 
not by a long chalk,” the village worthies assured 
each other, first sneakingly, and then boldly, with 
rusful shakes of the head and compunctious groans. 
‘They wouldn’t ha’e been so game when they came 
to be mauled. We're free to bet they be of the right 
sort as has that kind of might of patience—ne’er a 
squall nor a curse atween the two. Nay, but eh, 
Lord! her as was done for, bade Pearson hold yeo- 
men’s swords. Heard ye that, lads? And it were 
gospel that her were cruel kind to we in the sickness 
long since. How could we go to try what we did? 
We ought to be black ashamed of oursens, for ever 
and a day ;” and deep shame, softened by a wish to 
do better, broke the hard hearts of the villagers. 

The old autocracy of the ale-house came rapidly 
down, until the ale-house itself reformed, and its 
worst features were blotted out.by universal consent. 

With the family at the Rectory, Yolande in her 
desolation found a temporary shelter, and Madam 
coddled her as a child of her own; for Grand’mére 
had been good to Madam’s Milly in her trouble, the 
Milly who had come well through it all, and was soon 
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to be the honoured wife of a young clergyman. The 
couple were preparing to set up house together at the 
Corner Farm, and would fain have begged, borrowed, 
or stolen Yolande as a guest, to whom hospitality was 
a sacred duty, and the entertainment of whom would 
bring a blessing with it; while the Squire of the Mall 
would have given his life to have afforded her another 
and a lasting refuge. And seeing that Milly and Mr. 
Hoadley were showing other young people so good an 
example, it did not seem as if it would have been un- 
natural or unbecoming in the circumstances, had 
Yolande Dupuy, submitting to what were at last the 
well-known and accredited wishes of the Squire, laid 
aside her mourning for one day, and made one visit 
to the Sedge Pond church, thus providing two sweet and 
serious-minded brides instead of one. In this case 
it was judged correctly that Monsieur and Madame, 
from their remote Huguenot refuge in the Americas, 
compelled as they were to bow to the most terrible 
blow which could have befallen them, would acquiesce 
thankfully in the completion of the settlement which 
Grand’mére had herself proposed for her child. 

Prie and Deb, persuaded that they had received a 
last commission to this effect from Grand’mére, were 
proposing to follow Yolande’s fortunes wherever her 
wandering footsteps might lead her. Even Black 
Jasper, holding always his main duty to the Rectory 
family, hovered, like a member of Yolande’s staff—far 
from unattached in the sense of the affections—round 
the grandchild of the beautiful old lady who had 
noticed him and been kind to him, and whose name 
he could no more mention without a copious effusion 
of grateful and enthusiastic tears, than he could 
speak that of Captain Philip without the characteristic 
tribute. And there was this other point of union be- 
tween Black Jasper and Yolande, that while the soft 
fellow had picked up an acquired taste for a quality at 
the moral antipodes to his own—the severe criticism 
of Deb Potts—he had at the same time an immense 
sympathy with Mamzelle, whom he regarded as under 
a perpetual exposure to this rasping, ruffling influence. 

Yolande was made more of than she had ever been 
before. The very weather petted her, for the tardy, 
fitful spring burst into a serenely beautiful summer, 
with a radiance and’ exuberance tempered as if to 
meet the needs of aching hearts and weary eyes. Yet, 
underlying all the loving-kindness which God and 
man layished upon her, there was a piteousness, which 
Yolande put away from her sometimes, wringing her 
hands because it only gave her a deeper realisation, a 
fuller comprehension of the extent of her loss. 

“‘Oh! my friegds, do not have such pity for me! 
Neglect, thwart, blame me as formerly, and then I 
shall not, on all sides, in every beating of my heart, 
feel that Grand’mére is gone for ever from this world. 
You are very good, but none of you, nor the earth, 
nor the sky, is Grand’mére. Yes, I know it well, she 
is a glorified spirit; but I—I am, and may be for as 
long a time as she was in the body, only a poor, weak, 
sinful, mortal woman. I did everything with Grand’- 
mére—I was always with Grand’mére. You cannot 
think, you good people, who live simply for God and 
your fellow-creatures, and are otherwise self-sufficing 
and independent, or who have your hearts spread 
over many friends—how I shiver in my loneliness, 








and shrink in my mutilation, even though He be with 
us in His grace always to the end of the world.” 

Yes, Yolande needed every solace to bring her back 
to life, for was she not bereft indeed? It belonged to 
her nature that in the comparative negation of a 
French girl’s personality, she had been bound up in 
Grand’mére—that she had lived a dual and not a 
single life—that in almost everything she had been 
associated and identified with the noble and sweet old 
woman who was gone to kindred spirits ; and that not 
even her attachment to Caleb Gage, visionary and ro- 
mantic as it had been, had broken the union. There- 
fore, though Yolande was godly, reverent, true, tender, 
a fair scholar in Grand’mére’s school of meekness, and 
a daughter and heiress of Grand’mére’s in the gift of 
wide sympathy and inexhaustible hopefulness, she 
could not help feeling as if part of her nature was at 
once buried in the earth and flown to the skies—as if 
there was a yawning chasm always open before her 
feet, with the blue distance of the future a complete 
blank. She sickened in spirit, and drooped in heart and 
mind, and wore black in soul as well as in body for the 
earthly, haman deprivation of Grand’mére, until her 
friends feared for her, that she would not recover from 
the blow and loss, but would wither under them, if not 
die, a martyr to natural affection, which is liable to 
weakness and morbidness in its anguish, for the very 
reason that it is less than divine; and so men, not 
God (thank heaven, never God !), call it idolatry. 


‘¢ After all that has been said, to make no farther 
way—it is very disheartening. I declare, I am afraid 
it is a bad job.” 

‘“‘Then, sir, I conclude you think I had better give 
it up P” 

The speakers were the Rector and Squire Gage, who 
had fraternised to such an extent lately, that the 
Rector had just arrested the Squire, a little against 
his will, on his road to the Rectory, and set him 
down at the table which, in fine weather, stood over 
against the holly-hedge, where the Rector was wont 
to smoke his afternoon pipe, and drink his glass of 
claret or Madeira, and study his fortnightly news- 
paper and his correspondence. And here Madam 
would bring her fine stitching, and be informed and 
enlightened by her lord and master on whatever 
matters of public or parish interest he should judge to 
be within her capacity. This was the age for men 
reading to women; and whatever ideas, outside the 
woman’s private experience, got into their heads, and 
simmered and made little ebullitions from these thinly- 
tenanted settlements, they had the men to thank or 
to blame for them. 

It was a day such as that on which Grand’mére and 
the Sedge Pond villagers had had their last encounter, 
and put the final seal to their intercourse. Only, the 
silvery light of spring had become the golden light of 
summer. For dim, blue, scentless periwinkles in dark 
green ivy, there were now vivid roses, heavy with all 
sweetness in the rich russet of their leaves, orange 
flames of lilies, ripe oaten straws of honeysuckle, and 
nothing cold but the blossoms of the jessamine, which 
show among companion flowers like stars seen by day, 
and which need a background of night or age to bring 
out their purity, peacefulness, trustfulness. 
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All over the meads and the uplands, the Castle 
woods and the very Waiste—which Caleb Gage knew 
and loyed with a power and an intensity of apprecia- 
tion which is like an additional faculty of soul and 
charm of existence to some men and women—there 
were the same seasonable efflorescence and bounty for 
beast, and bird, and insect. Herds standing in the 
river lowed, and flocks on the wing warbled and sang, 
and bees hummed—filling the great plane and the 
whole row of hives with the murmur of the sea, as if 
all nature united, and did well to unite, and say, that 
the winter was gone and the summer was come, and 
it depended on God to repair the breaches of the past, 
and give back what was lost in the future. For 
though Captain Philip had been shot at Ticonderoga, 
and Grand’mére done to death in the village street, 
they but slept the sleep of the justified, to awake and 
rise again in the fulness of life, at the restitution and 
fruition of all things. It was inanimate nature, and 
nature in the lower animals, which were first resigned 
to this travail and afterwards content, even ravished. 
Humanity came last, where it was resigned at all. 
As for the Rector’s words, which had rather been a 
reflection spoken aloud, than a speech addressed to 
his friend, they sounded nearer pettish despair. Mr. 
Philip Rolle started at their instant application, and 
laughed a little. 

“T did not mean your suit,” he explained, “I 
meant the spiritual condition of my parish—mine, 
which if any man invaded during the last five-and- 
twenty years, I held him as a moral and spiritual 
poacher, an unauthorised social depredator. And the 
end on’t is, that after holding forth in the church for 
a good quarter of a century, baptising, marrying, 
burying, I have lived to lead a detachment of yeo- 
manry to put down—too late to prevent—the most 
crayen atrocity perpetrated in my time.” 

“T suppose all men are alike in doing their work 
after fashions which they little expected to follow?” 
replied Caleb, with a smothered sigh of relief. ‘‘ Who 
would have said to John Wesley—Mr. John, as my 
father used to call him—when he was the honoured 
Fellow of an Oxford college, or to his father before him, 
when he was one of the most loyal clergymen of the 
Church of England, that the day would come when, 
standing on the father’s tombstone, because the son was 
forbidden admittance to the church where his brother- 
in-law officiated, the learned scholar and punctilious 
priest should exhort thousands of lawless disciples ?”’ 

“T should not have said it, certainly,” accorded 
Mr. Philip Rolle, a little stiffly, and hastened to go on. 
“And I suppose my dear old Madame could never 
have guessed the ignominy and cruelty which we had 
in store for her, else she would have gone with her 
precious son. Now that we have made an end of her, 
and see her and her task in the clearness of a history 
that is finished—good Lord! what a devout, generous 
soul! what a magnanimous, gentle life was hers! If 
Lushington vows in the open market that the horrid 
crime is enough to make him shut the ‘ Rolle Arms,’ 
what can I do with the church here ?” 

“What will you think of me, sir?” asked Caleb 
Gage, in return, in the sternness of self-condemnation, 
“when I tell you that, in spite of my father’s remon- 
strances, I saw nothing in old Madame Dupuy but the 








traces of a meddlesome, affected, fantastic old woman, 
till I had offended her so grievously that I could not 
presume to intrude into her presence. I can believe, 
now, how like Yolande she was.” 

‘Or, rather, where Yolande got her fine qualities 
from,” the Rector corrected him. ‘* You were hugely 
wrong in your first opinion. In spite of Grand’mére’s 
French acuteness and fineness of tact, she was the most 
guileless old woman I ever knew. She could not credit 
the bitter badness of evil—witness how the quality of 
my kindred, to their shame be it spoken, made her 
undone; she was the cleverest of the set—cleverer 
even than my lady; but they got the better of her 
whenever they sought to do it, and always would, in a 
way. Their moan for her is easily made, too”—and 
the Rector, in his exasperation, took a letter of my 
lady’s from his pocket, and read out a passage of it— 
‘<< So the bourgeoise De Sevigné has been mobbed and 
trodden out of this world. I may be wrong, but I 
think the original was better bred, and would haye 
stood more misusage. I should like to see the mob 
who would maltreat me. But I don’t deny that it was 
a monstrously shocking end. How could the Sedge 
Pond villagers bring it about to the beautiful old 
woman? Only, you know, Philip, that she went in 
for being an enthusiast and a saint, which was work- 
ing for the persecution that befell her.’” The Rector 
crumpled up the letter, and read no farther, although 
Lady Rolle had written on boldly, ‘‘ Whatever punish- 
ment I may meet, I never pretended to be any better 
than my neighbours. And I am growing an old 
woman now, with my very sons turning upon me. 
There’s George on the top of his marriage with that 
woman, Gerty Lowndes, though he knows that Ill 
never speak to one or t’other of them after it. For the 
fox and wolf, Heneage, he would fain rout me out of 
the shoes he wants to fill; but ke shan’t while there 
is breath in my body, and I'll keep it there as long as 
I can, to spite my dutiful son. These are my wages, 
and Grand’mére, poor wretch, had hers; that is all 
there is to be said.” 

In the meantime the Rector was re-filling his pipe 
and making an apology—‘‘I beg your pardon, my 
good fellow, if I don’t seem to sympathise with your 
contrition. I must say that your lamentable mistake is 
rather a consolatory fact to a hot-headed, high-handed 
old sinner like myself, being, as it is, a crying instance 
of how good people misread and vilify each other’s 
credentials. We must wait for the light of another 
world to spell them out correctly, and to consent 
freely to range ourselves in the same company. Even 
death, opening the door for a moment, helps us,” 
added the Rector, pricked in his conscience by the 
recollection of how long the good Squire of the Mall 
had been to him as a heathen, and how he had needed, 
before he could feel his obstinate hostility melting 
away, to go to the Squire’s funeral feast, see with his 
own eyes the good works which should follow the dead 
man, where no other possessions could find a place ; 
hear the widows, the orphans, and the outcast weep- 
ing, and telling what Squire Gage had done for them ; 
grasp the hand of the chief mourner, and think of his 
own son Philip who was spared mourning for him. 

‘But you had as lief keep your own counsel on 
this little matter,” added the Rector, after a pause. 
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‘Tt is a marvel that poor Yolande can abide the sight 
of any of us, or of the very houses and fields even. 
For her sake, as well as yours, my friend, I should be 
right glad to speed your wooing.” 

“T believe you would; and I am more obliged to 
you for that than for any other token of your regard,” 
acknowledged Caleb; ‘‘ but I must tell you I mean to 
tell everything to Yolande,” he declared, steadily. 

The Rector looked askance at the step. 

“What! wound a poor thing wounded already, in 
what looks like mere wantonness and perversity— 
damage your own cause for no purpose but to satisfy 
some overstrained scruple, selfish in its origin and effect. 
Pardon me, Squire, I thought you had more common 
sense and self-mastery. However, you are at liberty 
to manage your own affair as you think proper. You 
ought to know, and I daresay the women would say 
that I was a sorry adviser in such a case,” he broke 
off, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘* You have given me good advice before now ; you 
have been a good friend to me and to Yolande, which 
is far more, sir. But I cannot help telling her every- 
thing. It may have been my father’s way with my 
mother; or I may have learned the trick from long 
listening to what he never passed a day without allud- 
ing to. No one could live with my father and not 
hear of his first and best friend. I don’t think I have 
much chance. I fancy Yolande is only waiting for 
the opportunity of joining her father and her mother, 
and not caring much even for that. I know it is 
not quite right in her, but only consider how fond 
she was of the old woman whom you describe 
as a saint as well as a martyr, and how she came to 
be deprived of her. Yet I don’t suppose Yolande 
hates any of us—least of all the place where her 
friend’s body is laid to rest. And though she cares 
for the dust, she could leave it, because, as it was put 
into the garner without will and power of hers, so it 
cannot suffer farther desecration, or be lost, though it 
should be scattered to the four winds. Yolande will 
never have any man for her husband, or consent to fill 
any relation in life for which she does not care; and 
she has no feeling except weariness. But even though 
I ran ten times more risk I cannot help it—I must 
confess to Yolande my brutal prejudice, dulness, and 
doggedness, and what they cost’me. Perhaps,” he 
added, with a desperate sigh, ‘‘after she hears me she 
will not wonder so much that there were caitifis and 
murderers in Sedge Pond who could lift their hands 
against such women; and for our very lowness and 
loss she may pity us.” 

‘*You are infected, man,” represented the Rector. 
‘*T don’t mean to say that you are not upright and 
honourable, a very good neighbour and Squire, and a 
member of my church of whom I may be proud, and 
from whom I may receive a lesson; but I protest all 
the same that you are infected with ultra-liberal and 
Quixotic notions. Madam Gage—if you get her— 
will be lifted clean out of her sphere, and have her 
head turned—luckily it is a notably reasonable head 
for a woman, like that of her poor blessed Grand’- 
mére. As you are determined to cut your own throat, 
as the saying is, the next thing is to provide you with 
as many occasions for the deed as possible, and send 
you at once to the silly girls in the garden—hey ?” 











suggested the Rector, not much shaken in his conyic- 
tion that Caleb, in his infatuation, was going the road 
to ruin his prospects with Yolande—provoked at it, 
too, sorry for it, yet somehow feeling called upon, ag 
the kindest of human creatures feel in their neigh- 
bours’ concerns of a similar description, to turn round 
and make a joke of this alone of all troubles. 

Caleb could not see the propriety of the joke, but 
he accepted the Rector’s invitation, and went to seek 
the girls and his fate in the Rectory garden. 

Caleb Gage had become more familiar with girls 
than when he sat first with Yolande in the Shottery 
Cottage parlour, and mistook her shyness for pride, 
her fine intelligence and natural attainments for 
pedantry and French polish. But he had not lost, 
and would never lose, his habit of thinking of girls as 
his sisters, who might have grown up with him, and 
brightened and beautified indefinitely what had not 
been an unhappy and unsocial youth at the Mall. He 
could not help remarking now how the Rectory girls 
became the Rectory garden, and seemed to fall into 
their proper places among its sunny sloping strawberry 
banks, its shady miniature orchards, its aromatic 
herb-beds, and its tufts of honest, sweet old English 
flowers, with characteristic English names, from Sweet 
William to heart’s-ease, which, instead of disdaining 
their humble surroundings, flourished amazingly in 
them. Caleb built a castle in the air of the restoration 
of the Mall garden, and then conjectured how not 
only one corner formally set apart for an Eden, but 
the whole Mall would prove a wilderness if he did not 
win the Eve he sought. 

Milly and Dolly Rolle were superintending Black 
Jasper pulling cherries—cherries themselves, the two 
girls, in their buxom bloom; while Black Jasper, on 
his ladder, was like a huge black plum. The girls 
stood at the foot of the tree, and every riper, more 
tempting bunch than another, Milly confiscated for 
the best-behaved children in Mr. Hoadley’s new 
school; and if any regard for Mr. Hoadley’s gratifica- 
tion and gratitude was included in the gift, Grand’- 
mére would not have held that its merit was there- 
fore impaired. Dolly contented herself with piling up 
a heap of rose-leayes, and a sheaf of lavender to add 
to Madam’s stores. 

Yolande had not spirit or strength even for such 
light employments, and had crept away to the mossy 
alcove in the wall, wherg, leaning back against the 
dank, hoary stones, she looked as fair and pale as the 
chaste glimmer of the jasmine stars amid the gloom 
of their setting of leaves, while her once busy hands, 
crossed listlessly in her lap, showed as shadowy in their 
slenderness as if they were bathed in moonshine. 

Caleb Gage did not join Yolande to chide her—to 
remind her that there was still work in the world for 
her to do—to call her to account for questioning the 
decrees of God, and resisting His will. He did not 
understand in this sense ‘“‘a time to mourn” with 
Yolande, when she was stricken in the tenderest affec- 
tions which had grown with her growth. Besides, 
Mr. Hoadley took this mission on himself, and 
Yolande invariably recognised his excellent inten- 
tions, and would grant to him at the end of his 
lectures, ‘‘ Yes, I am égoiste, or my heart would not 
ache so; but it is my heart and my sorrow, and I 
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cannot make them other than they are. You—you 
were Grand’mére’s friend—that contains all; you are 
to speak thus to me, and I am here to listen.” 

But it did not seem that Yolande was much bene- 
fited in other respects by Mr. Hoadley’s eagerness in 
undertaking to enter into every heart’s bitterness, and 
to reconcile the whole world in tribulation to the ex- 
tent of its deprivations. 

Caleb Gage was not impatient of Yolande’s grief; 
he did not wish to sap the tender fidelity in friendship 
of the woman he cared for, by seeking to put jt away 
from her. By his own experience he would have 
judged that the most dishonouring to God and to her, 
of all the modes which even good people have invented 
of dealing with sorrow. ‘‘Sorrow not without hope”’ 
—that he could say; and Yolande did not sorrow 
without hope, in the dreary vast void of unbelief, or 
the ghastly death-in-life of despair. Neither did she 
refuse to say, ‘‘It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth to Him good!” Only she could not see why 
He did it, and the deed, in its mystery of righteous- 
ness and mercy, was none the less a deed of anguish. 
And she did sorrow. Grand’mére had been brother 
and sister, as well as old mother to her, and without 
her sorrow she would have been faithless alike to 
Grand’mére and herself. And Grand’mére was 
violently taken from her by that stroke with which, 
at its gentlest, no repetition makes us familiar; which 
is still as awful a miracle as when it silenced the 
tongue, stiffened the limbs, and reft the soul from 
Abel, carrying it into that unseen, unheard, unfelt 
world, before the unfathomableness of which, had not 
the Son of Man returned from it, and had not the 
dim foreshadowing of his return stretched through all 
the ages before Him—as the narrative of His return, 
written in letters of heavenly fire, illumines the dark- 
ness after Him—hearts must have hardened into 
stone, or grovelled in brutality. 

Caleb wanted to share Yolande’s sorrow, to cherish 
it, train it, lift it up to endure, for time and eternity, a 
brighter and holier joy. He was welcome to sit with 
her and talk to her of Grand’mére—more welcome and 
more prized than, in her present state, she could com- 
prehend; and she only marked the fact by being a 
little less outwardly grateful to him than to others, a 
little less careful of trespassing on his kindness. 

“This time last year Grand’mére and me, we did 
such a thing together, Monsieur”—Yolande was 
making her moan—‘‘and it is not only that we shall 
never do the same thing again, but that all the occa- 
sions on which we did it before seem somehow shivered 
in their reality, and steeped in tears, so that I cannot 
sometimes quite believe that such events happened at 
all—that I did not dream them, as I dream of Grand’- 
mére now, and wake and find her image a dream; or 
that she and I could ever have been joyous and full of 
confidence together, when we knew always that one 
day we must part, and might walk asunder in different 
worlds, for long years. It is not merely the future 
which istaken from me, but the past also. Monsieur, I 
feel myself not onlya shattered wreck of what I was, but 
a phantom among other phantoms, whose blindness is 
such that we do not know till the crash comes, and the 





The End. 


inconceivable change has passed over our circles, that 
we are no more than so many phantoms.” 

‘* There was one who dwelt amongst us,” Caleb said 
to the sorrow-laden girl, ‘‘who went and came again 
on that journey from which none of us comes back, 
and His command was to touch Him, and feel that He 
had flesh and bones as we have. He was not a phan- 
tom first or last; and neither are we spectres, whether 
we exist body and spirit, or in the spirit alone. It is 
all reality there as well as here. Now, you doubt the 
reality of the last, because you can no longer demon- 
strate to yourself the reality of the first. If you 
reasoned by an inverse and truer process, what you 
have known should prove to you what you do not 
know. But, Mademoiselle Yolande, while you grieve 
for Grand’mére, with whom you had such communion 
as I'think I can understand, do you-never think what 
it would have been had you lived like a stranger to 
her?—had you shown her no regard, and had no 
happiness in which she had borne a part, till you 
discovered too late what you two might have been to 
each other?” 

“Oh, you do not know!” cried Yolande brokenly, 
thinking of the day when Grand’mére had said to her, 
‘* Even you and I, petite, when we shall be separated, 
we shall see chambers in each other’s hearts which we 
did not enter, doors which we did not open, vows which 
we did not pay.” 

**But I do know,” Caleb Gage interrupted her 
hastily; ‘‘I misunderstood, undervalued Grand’mére. 
You must haye known this, and condemned me for it, 
Yolande.” 

Yolande looked at him and shook her head. ‘‘ How 
could I, when she did not condemn you? Sans doute f 
it was quite another thing from your misunderstanding 
and undervaluing me; still Grand’mére and I we 
were one, and she did not condemn you. But whata 
loss you had!” 

**Ay, what aloss! But for my father, I could not 
have formed a notion of my mother, and your Grand’- 
mére might haye been mine; and see, I have lost her 
also!” 

‘*T will tell you about her, Monsieur Caleb,” volun- 
teered Yolande, impulsively. 

‘Will you? That will be indeed like Grand’mére’s 
child.” 

‘‘ Yes, Grand’mére would have made it all up to 
you, mille fois. She would have rejoiced to render 
you rich with her best blessing, which, when you 
knew no better, for a little moment you despised— 
and she is gone, like the good Squire your father!” 

‘“‘Like my father,” repeated Caleb, ‘‘ who thought 
to make you his daughter, and died smiling in the 
thought.” 

‘And he left you alone with what remains of his 
poor people at the Mall,” Yolande interposed, rest- 
lessly, but wistfully. 

‘* Because you will not come to me, Yolande.” 

“‘T will come—I will come!” yielded Yolande 
suddenly, weeping in generous abandonment. “TI 
have been unlike Grand’mére—what she would not 
have had me to be. I have forgotten you. What 
could hold me back from you?” 
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TWO SCANDINAVIAN HYMNS. 


L—FROM VITALIS. 


Tuxov King with crown of thorns upon thy brow, 
With purple robe of thy own flowing blood, 
Deign from thy throne on high to hear me now, 
Tossed by the tempest on Life’s gloomy flood : 
For thou thyself hast borne 
The scourge, the scar, the scorn ; 
And thou, defying pangs and sorrows dire, 
Wert trodden in the wine-press of God’s ire. 


Gethsemane beheld thy load of woe, 
Beheld thee drooping like a broken flower ; 
Beheld thee crushed by the unsparing blow, 
Yet meek, submissive, in that awful hour: 
Bathed in thy bloody sweat, 
Thou didst not mourn or fret, 
But, marching weary on thy tragic way, 
Didst like a little infant trusting pray. 


Our sure and holy path to God thou art, 
Our Truth sublime of Truths, our Being’s Life ; 
Our grandest deeds are written in thy heart 
Ere we achieve them, facing sin and strife: 
Thou art our Psalm to cheer 
In desert lone and drear ; 
Sitting invincible at God’s right hand, 
Thou art our Brother in the Spirit’s land. 
Thou cloudless and unsetting Sun, give light, 
The light of grace redeeming to my breast ; 
Oft to the glory of thy Tabor bright, 
Exalt me, Jesus ; give me, Saviour, rest: 
Be thou, O Christ, with me, 
In my Gethsemane ; 
And in Death’s darkness, when I faint and pine, 
Console, sustain me, make me ever thine. 





II.—FROM GEER. 


Au! thou didst bear the cross, sweet Jesus, meck! 
And thou didst tread the path of death, 
To save that world which yearned its wrath to wreak, 
Which cursed thee with blaspheming breath : 
O Love sublime! 
O peerless crime ! 
O grandest sacrifice and grandest wrong! 


Ah! thou didst bear the cross, and thou didst bear, 


Along with Earth’s offences, mine ; 
And when, unthankful, sinners rush to share 
Thy mercy boundless and divine, 
I claim my part 
Of thy deep heart, 
I, more unthankful than that countless throne. 


Ah! thou didst bear the cross; thy lordliness, 
Which skies on skies eternal praise, 
Thou didst thrust from thee; thou didst make thee less 
Than all the least, to teach thy ways,— 
To show that Love, 
Below, above, 
Hath triumph ever when it suffers most. 


Ah! thou didst bear thy cross; O give me strength, 
Thou Conqueror, to conquer too: 
Though oft defeated, may I gain at length 
Power from the cross to bear and do: 
And when my soul 
Hath reached the goal, 
May thy and not my glory be my boast. 


Guizzert Tart. 





STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
THE DELIVERER. 


XI.—GIDEON, 


A VALLEY abandoned to solitude, however pic- 
turesque and beautiful, wears a melancholy air. Its 
loneliness and silence are so oppressive, as well as 
impressive, that we would be glad to hear a dog bark, 
or a cock crow, or in the blue smoke that wreaths 
up against grey crag or brown hill-side, see some 
sign of human life. The feelings, allied to sadness, 
such a scene produces are deepened by the green spots 
we ever and anon light on, marked by nettles, a clump 
of decaying trees, and some crumbling ruins. These 
ruins were once happy homes; children played on that 
daisy-sward ; grey patriarchs sat under the shadow 
of these aged trees; hospitable fires blazed on these 
cold hearths; and from these roofless walls the voice 
of joy and gladness, of praise and prayer, echoed in 
other days. 

But the land of Israel when Gideon was raised up 
to be its deliverer, presented a yet sadder aspect. The 
forests into which some, and the sheep-walks into 
which many, of our highland glens have been turned, 
are indications of national wealth—the fruits, legiti- 





mate or not, of long peace and great prosperity; and 
to relieve, if not altogether change, the painful feei- 
ings a depopulated valley is apt to awaken, one has 
only to transport himself in imagination to the smiling 
homes amid the tangled forests and verdant prairies of 








America, where so many of our emigrants have ex- 


changed perpetual poverty for the comforts of life. No 
such happy fortune, however, was the lot of the Is- 
raelites when their land became a scene of desolation ; 
presenting an aspect sadder than roofless ruins and 
lonely sheep-walks. The houses were there, but no 
children played about the doors; the fields, but they 
bore no crops; the pastures, but they fed no cattle; the 
hills, but they bleated with no flocks of sheep; and 
the people also, but more unfortunate than our coun- 
trymen, whom other lands receive when their own 
casts them out, they possessed no homes but such as 





| 





they found in caves, and dens, and mountain crags. 
To this extremity had the country been reduced by 
the invasions of the hosts of Midian. With occasional 
periods of relaxation, and excepticnal cases such as 
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| of their sight; no wonder that, in such melancholy 
| circumstances, he returned this melancholy reply, ‘‘ O 
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Gideon’s, during seven long, weary years its wretched | forsaken us,” their trials proved the contrary. They 
inhabitants had suffered—for disease always treads on | are bastards, not sons, that grow up without chastise- 
the heels of want—the threefold scourge of war, pesti- | ment—they are common, not precious stones, that 
lence, and famine. escape the lapidary’s wheel—they are wild, not garden 
It were difficult to imagine a more painful contrast trees, that never bleed beneath the pruning-knife. 
than that between the condition of Israel in these | ‘‘ Whom God loveth,” says the Apostle, “‘He chas- 
days and the prospects of their fathers on entering | teneth, and scourgeth every son that He receiveth.” 
the land of Canaan. ‘‘ Blessed,” said Moses in his Others, I may remark, besides Gideon, but with less 
ing address to the tribes before they entered the reason or excuse, haye fallen into his mistake. Nor 
promised land, ‘‘ Blessed shalt thou be in the city, | when blow succeeds blow, and trials, like foaming 
a blessed shalt thou be in the field; blessed shall be | waves, break on the back of trials, and we look on 
the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, them through the dim and distorting medium of our 
and the fruit of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, | tears, is the complaint unnatural, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
and the flocks of thy sheep: blessed shall be thy | forgotten me, my Lord hath forsaken me.” Never- 
basket and thy store; blessed shalt thou be when theless it is a mistake, and a great mistake—a feeling 
thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou | that should be resisted by the people of God, since it 
goest out. The Lord shall cause thine enemies that | tends to defeat his gracious purpose, and aggravate 
rise up against thee to be smitten before thy face; instead of alleviating the sufferings by which he seeks 
and the Lord shall command the blessing upon thee | to sanctify, and draw them more closely to himself. 
in all that thou settest thine hand unto.” What a | God has no other object than these in afflicting his 
shower of blessings—in the form of promises! and children; nor is it possible for fancy to imagine any- 
if anything could have comforted the people for the thing more touching, or tender, than the manner in 
loss of Moses, it was the prospect of entering on such | which, as one hurt ‘by their unworthy suspicions, He 
a splendid career of peace and prosperity as this pic- | | replies, ‘‘Can a mother forget her sucking child, that 
ture presented. Nothing more beautiful than the | she should not have compassion on the fruit of her 
picture; but, alas, contrasted with the future sorrows | womb? She may forget: yet will not I forget thee. 
and sufferings of the nation, apparently not more un- | I have graven thee on the palms of my hands, and 
substantial the visions of a dream; the brilliant arch | thy walls are continually before me!” 
that vanishes in the storm, whose dark cloud it s spans. | To prepare the ground for sowing, the husbandman, 
It seemed as if the people had “looked for peace, but | | if I may say so, afflicts it—he drives a ploughshare 


| no good came; and for a time of health, and behold | through its bosom, and tears asunder its clods with 
| trouble.” No wonder, therefore, that, when the angel | 
| appeared to Gideon by the oak at Ophrah, accosting | afflicted Israel by the hand of Midian. That object 
| him with these hopeful words, ‘The Lord is with | accomplished, as the sower follows the ploughman 


iron teeth. Similar was the purpose for which God 


thee, thou mighty man of valour,” his answer ex- | | to cast seed into the furrows his share has drawn, 
pressed the deepest disappointment. Looking around God sent a prophet to preach to his people. With a 
him on the desolation of his country, and at that | rock for his pulpit, with repentance for his text, and 
moment in terror lest the Midianites should appear | for his church some mountain hollow, where ghastly 
before he had got his corn threshed, and buried out | crowds, creeping from their caves, assembled to hear 
him, this preacher set forth their sins as the cause of 
their sorrows; calling them to repentance. Nor, such 
my Lord, if the Lord be with us, why then is all this | a forerunner of Gideon as John Baptist was of Christ, 
befallen us P—the Lord hath forsaken us, and delivered | did he call in vain. Tears course down the furrows 
us into the hands of the Midianites.” of famished cheeks. The voice of suffering ascends 
But whatever reasons Gideon and his countrymen | to heaven sanctified by the voice of sorrow; con- 
had fo mourn, they had none to murmur, or cast blame | fessions of penitence mingle with groans of pain; 
on God.- He had not failed in one jot, or tittle, of all | the caves and dens they had turned into dwellings, 
he spake to their fathers by the lips of Moses; nor | they turn into oratories; and now another ear than 
did their deserted homesteads, and ravaged fields, and | the rocks hears their prayers—the cry, ‘‘ How long, 
empty stalls, and silent hills, belong to those mysteries |O Lord, how long?” The set time is come. Past 
of Providence it baffles the wisest to solve. that darkest hour which precedes the dawn. Heaven’s 
First, as to the question, ‘‘If the Lord be with us, | gate is thrown open; and an angel leaving it, cleaves 
why hath.this befallen us?” that was easily answered. | his way earthward to raise up in Gideon one who 
It finds a solution—a clear, sufficient answer—in the | should break the yoke of Midian, and rise the Deliverer 
words with which Moses prefaced his series of beati- | of the oppressed. 
tudes, the nail on which that string of pearls was sus-| Such was the order of God’s government and deal- 
pended—* All these blessings,” he said, ‘shall come | ings then: and such, it is important to observe, it 
on thee and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken wnto the | is still. The people of Israel were to be relieved of 
voice of the Lord thy God.” They had not done so; | their sorrows, but not till they had repented of their 
nor was proof of that far to seek. It rose there, near| sins. Penitence must precede peace. Sins not re- 
by the threshing-floor, insulting God, in an altar pented of are sins not forgiven: and since true joy 
erected to the worship of Baal, Pines the Lord had | is as certainly born of godly sorrow as bright days 
commanded them, saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other | of grey mornings, or rather day itself of the dark 
gods before me.” womb of night, they, therefore, who fancy themselves 
Secondly, as to Gideon’s complaint, ‘The Lord hath | forgiven the sins which they haye never sorrowed for, 
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only deceive themselves—saying, ‘‘ Peace, peace !— 
when no peace is to be found.” 

The story of Gideon is written for our instruction. 
Nor will it have been written in vain if, seeking to 
obtain deliverance from the bondage of sin and, to use 
Paul’s words, ‘‘ work out our salvation,” we take him 
as a pattern. Copying and cultivating the qualities 
which contributed so materially to his success, let us 
enter on our own battles in the spirit of his famous 
cry, ‘The sword of the Lord and Gideon!” Assum- 
ing that my readers know the details of the history, 
and the remarkable way in which he delivered Israel, 
I observe— 

Gideon teaches us to be humble, and self-dis- 
trustful. 

In his history the curtain rises on a scene of obscure 
and humble life—a threshing-floor, in some seques- 
tered nook, where we see a man, to beat out the grain, 
driving bullocks round and round over some corn. 
It has happily escaped the pillage of the Midianites, and 
he intends to conceal it in the ground for further safety. 
This countryman is Gideon—the future deliverer and 
judge of Israel; and that his humble task. Fired 
with ambition, it might have been natural for him to 
leave such obscure employments to others; and, pant- 
ing to deliver his country and also distinguish himself, 
aim at something better suited to his talents and posi- 
tion. ‘‘ What manner of men were they whom ye 
slew at Tabor ?” was his question to the conquered and 
captive kings, Zebah and Zalmunna. “As thou art, 
so were they; each one resembled the children of a 
king,” was their answer. Now this answer, though 
fatal to themselves (for their victims were Gideon’s 
brethren), presents his case as one of those where the 
body seems to take form from the mind it lodges, and 
to reveal, by a certain nobleness of bearing and expres- 
sion, the greatness of the soul within. Yet Gideon, 
though belonging, if we may judge from this, to the 
order of Nature’s nobility, abandoned himself to no 
dreams of ambition; but was called of God from the 
quiet, diligent, and contented discharge of the hum- 
blest duties to honours and usefulness he never dreamed 
of. If God should call him to a higher place, well; 
if not, also well. In this combination of a humble 
disposition and a brilliant destiny, Gideon was by 
no means singular. He is one of a constellation of 
men who have emerged from obscurity and the 
contented discharge of humble offices to shine as 
stars. Christ’s call, for example, found Matthew at 
the receipt of custom; Simon and Andrew, James and 
John, mending their nets on the shores of Galilee. 
Moses got his cdll when discharging the duties of a 
shepherd in the land of Midian; and David his, when, 
a dutiful son, he herded his father’s flocks on the hills 
of Bethlehem. It is the busy, not the idle, not such as 
are dissatisfied, but contented with their lot, and do its 
duties well, whom God usually calls to posts of honour 
and of distinguished usefulness. 

‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit”—the astonishing 
exclamation with which our Lord opened His Sermon 
on the Mount, and at once took his hearers captive 
—finds no more appropriate illustration than Gideon 
offers. ‘‘The Lord be with thee, thou mighty man 
of valour” —the words with which the heavenly mes- 
senger first accosted him—had fallen on a self-con- 





fident and ambitious spirit like a spark on a train of 
gunpowder—setting it in a blaze, firing it instantly up, 
And had such been Gideon’s temper, to the call, “Go 
in this thy might, dnd thou shalt save Israel; haye 
not I sent thee?” how had he leapt up; and, casting 
away the ox-goad to draw the sword, with the blare 
of trumpet summoned his country to arms? But, a 
humble, modest, self-distrustful man, he is over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the task. Measuring 
it and himself, the difference is such that he deems 
it hopeless; and eager to escape from an enterprise 
in which he can anticipate nothing but certain 
failure, he cries, ‘‘O, my Lord, wherewith shall I 
save Israel? Behold, my family is poor in Manasseh; 
and I am the least in my father’s house!” Few haye 


so thrust office and honour away. Nor does he venture | 
to accept them till assured by a miracle that his call | 


is from heavyen—till he sees fire flash from the cold 


rock, and the angel, at whose touch it came, leap on | 


the altar, and ascend to heaven in its flames. 


History offers many remarkable parallels; but none || 
perhaps more remarkable than that between the self- | 
distrust and diffidence of Moses and the self-distrust | 
In this they present a || 


and diffidence of Gideon. 
remarkable and instructive contrast to the ready 
confidence with which the disciples of our Lord—by 
nature very inferior men—responded to His call. It 
was from no aversion to the work that both Moses the 
leader, and Gideon the deliverer, of Israel shrunk from 
it; butfrom the very humble estimate they had formed 
of their own powers. The disciples seem to have been 
troubled with no such scruples; but the contrary. Their 
mutual jealousies and unseemly strifes for precedence 
argued a self-sufficient spirit. So strong was this in 
Simon that swelling waves and roaring storm were not 
formidable enough to deter him from an attempt to 
rival his Master, and also walk upon the sea—in Thomas, 
that when Jesus by repairing to Bethany was to put 
his life in jeopardy, troubled with no misgivings, he 
said, Let us go also and die with him—in the whole 
band, that amid the dangers of that ever-memorable 
night in which our Lord was betrayed, they made 
professions heroic and brave as Peter’s, declaring, ‘We 
will die with thee rather than deny thee!” 

But the contrast between the spirit and temper in 
which Moses and Gideon on the one hand, and the 
disciples on the other, entered on their respective voca- 
tions, is not more remarkable than that between the 
manner in which they filled them. With Moses re- 
turning to the court of Pharaoh, to beard the haughty 
tyrant, where he sits armed with imperial power, and 
surrounded by those that obey his nod, compare Simon 
Peter, cowering before a woman’s eye, and skulking 
away from observation, and her questions, into the 
darkness of the night. With Gideon advancing at 
the head of a handful of men against the whole 
host of Midian, or hanging in pursuit on their flying 
columns, compare the disciples as, struck with terror, 
they scatter, and fly from the garden where they have 
left their Master a prisoner in the hands of His cruel 
enemies. From these cases how should we learn that 
our strength lies in our weakness—in our sense of it— 
in what fosters that frame of mind which Paul 
expressed by this remarkable paradox, ‘‘ When I am 
weak, then am I strong.” The self-distrust which 
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cries to God for help, and works out salvation with 
fear and trembling; which, casting away all confidence 
in an arm of flesh, clings to the arm of Jesus; which 
says wilh Moses, ‘‘ Unless thou go with us, let us not 
go up,” and with Jacob, ‘‘I will not let thee go unless 
thou bless me;” like the army which, drawn out in 
battle array, was seen to first fall on ity knees in 
prayer,—this is the sure presage, not of detvat, but of 
victory. In the self-distrust which prompts to prayer, 
and makos a man cast himself on God, and substitute 
for human weakness the power of a Divine omnipo- 
tence, we may say as Samson did of his unshorn locks, 
“Tn that our great strength lies.” 

Gideon teaches us the importance of haying our faith 
strengthened. 

Any means Gideon possessed for accomplishing the 
work he had undertaken, were, humanly speaking, 
altogether inadequate. He had not a chance of suc- 
cess, if it could be said, with truth, ‘‘There is no hope 
for him in God.” Faith being then, as faith is still, the 
medium of connection between human weakness and 
Divine power, it was his mainstay. He was thrown 
entirely on its strength. The ship does not ride the 
storm otherwise than by the hold her anchor takes of 
the solid ground. By that, which lies in the calm depths 
below, as little moved by the waves that swell, and 
roll, and foam above, as by the winds that lash them 
into fury, she resists the gale, and rides the billows of 
the stormiest sea. But her safety depends on some- 
thing else also. When masts are struck and sails are 
furled, and, anchored off reef or rocky shore, she is 
labouring in the wild tumult for her life, it likewise 
lies in the strength of her cable and of the iron arms 
that grasp the solid ground. By these she hangs to it; 
and thus not only the firm earth, but their strength 
also is her security. Let the flukes of the anchor, or 
strands of the cable snap, and her fate is sealed. 
Nothing can avert it. Powerless to resist, and swept 
forward by the sea, she drives on ruin; and hurled 
against an iron shore, her timbers are crushed to 
pieces like a shell. And what anchor and cable are 
to her, the faith, by which man makes God’s strength 
his own, was to Gideon; and is still to believers in 
their times of trial. 

Aware of that, and teaching us by his example a 
lesson of the highest practical importance, Gideon 
prepared for his enterprise by seeking to have his faith 
strengthened ; deeming that of such transcendent con- 
sequence as to ask, what God kindly granted, a 
miracle—ay, two miracles!—to strengthen it. The 
time was coming to him—as probably in sore tempta- 
tions and-heavy trials, and certainly in the awful hour 
of death, it shall come to us—when he would have to 
stand face to face with difficulties no mere human 
energy could overcome, and dangers no mere human 
fortitude could meet. There could be no help for him 
then in man; and, should his faith fail, there was 
none in God. Before the terrible figure of the giant, 
and in other such circumstances, David said, “I 
will remember the years of the right hand of the 
Most High;” and so, to feed his courage from a 
similar source, Gideon wished for something to re- 
member, and to rest on,- as proving that God was 
with him of a truth—something to shine like a 
star when the night was at the darkest—something 

Iil.—67. 





to feel like a rock below his feet when the flood was 
highest. 

For that purpose, casting himself on the kindness 
and compassion of God, he spreads out a fleece on the 
floor, saying, ‘‘ If thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, 
let there be dew on the fleece only; but let it be dry 
on all the earth beside.” It fell out as he wished. 
With foot that leaves no trace, or trail, upon the grass, 
he goes next morning to examine the fleece; and there 
it lies all glistening with the dews of night, tu yield 
to his hands, as they wring it out, a bowlful of 
water. Peter only needed Christ to say, ‘‘ Come,” 
and, without a thought or moment’s hesitation, he 
sprang from the boat out on the sea. In Gideon’s 
circumstances he would have at once dropped the 
fleece to draw the sword, and rush down on the hosts 
that lay in the valley of Israel like grasshoppers for 
multitude. Not so Gideon. Perhaps by nature one 
of those who, like the granite that is ill to work, but 
is long to wear, though tenacious of their purpose when 
it is formed, are slow to form it, he is not yet satisfied. 
He has heard how much both Abraham and Moses, 
in their days, ventured to request of God, He also 
will venture, and ask another miracle. Here it is— 
‘Let not thine anger be hot against me,” he says, 
*‘T will speak but this once: let it now be dry only 
on the fleece, and on all the ground let there be dew.” 
Of the two this would be the most obvious miracle— 
wool being more ready than almost anything else to 
show signs of dew, as we have observed in beads stand- 
ing thick on the tufts that furze or thorn had plucked 
from the passing flock, when grass and ground seemed 
dry. The request—one on Gideon’s part not of pre- 
sumption, but of self-distrust—is granted ; and now he 
can say with David, and many else, ‘‘ Thy gentleness 
has made me great.” Next morning sees the whole 
earth ‘‘ sown with orient pearl :” liquid diamonds top 
the spikes of grass, and hang sparkling in the sun- 
beams on every bush, as Gideon, with feet bathed at 
each step in dew, draws near the fleece. He sees it; 
and has no more anxiety. No bead glistens on its 
surface; nor drop of water falls into the bowl, as, to 
make assurance doubly sure, he wrings the fleece in 
his hands. Now, he is all faith. He has no further 
doubts. Recollecting the miracles of the fleece, he 
looks unmoved on the swarms of Midian; unmoved, 
sees his army of more than thirty thousand men by 
coward flight diminished to one-third their number ; 
unmoved, sees the ten thousand, like a snow-wreath 
on which winds have blown and the sun has beaten, 
reduced to three hundred men. At the head of so 
small a band, and with no other instruments of assault 
but a lamp, and pitcher, and empty trumpet, he stands 
confident and ready. ‘The fleece is his battle banner. 
In the faith it has strengthened, if not created, he 
steals down in the darkness on the sleeping camp. 
On a sudden—to have them answered by three hun- 
dred more—he flashes his light and blows his trumpet, 
and with his battle cry, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and 
Gideon !” adds to the confusion and carnage of a scene, 
where the Midianites, seized with a sudden panic, bury 
their swords in each other’s bosoms. 

He had a great work to do. But so has every 
Christian. With such temptations, perhaps, before 
us as have proved formidable, if not fatal, to the 
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greatest saints; with trials to encounter that have 
wrung complaints from pious lips; with probably 
great fights of affliction to endure; with death and 
its gloomy terrors certainly to face—we shall need 
all the faith that pains and prayer can provide. The 
righteous scarcely are sayed: many of them entering the 
harbour as a vessel that, with masts sprung, and sails 
torn to ribbons, and bulwarks gone by the board, 
bears marks of storm, and danger, and a sore battle 
for life. Paul himself trembled lest he should be a 
castaway ; and in view of our trials, we should labour, 
according to his advice, to make our calling and elec- 
tion sure; to have the witness of God’s Spirit with our 
own that we have been born again, and have certainly 
passed from death to life. By communion with God, 
let us seek to get our faith so strengthened, that its 
trials may prove its most signal triumphs; and, our 
spiritual vision growing clearer as our dying eye 
grows darker, a better world rising to view as this 
fades from the sight, glory opening over our heads as 
a grave opens beneath our feet, the voice of angels 
falling on our ear as it grows dull and duller to all 
earthly sounds, they who bend over us to catch life’s 
last low whisper may hear us saying, ‘‘ My heart and 
my flesh faint and fail; but God is the strength of 
my heart, and my portion for evermore.” 

Gideon teaches us to make thorough work of what 
belongs to our deliverance from sin. 

Tn closing the account of what God did for him, and 
through him for his people, the historian says, ‘‘ Thus 
was Midian subdued before the children of Israel, so 
that they lifted up their heads no more.” And how 
was this accomplished ? The remarkable victory God 
wrought for Gideon, without any effort on his part, 
may be regarded as a type of that greater, better vic- 
tory which, without any effort on ours, God’s Son 
wrought for us, when he took our nature and our sins 
upon him—dying, the just for the unjust, that we 
might be saved. Gideon followed up this victory by 
calling all possible resources to his aid. He summoned 
the whole country to arms, as, accompanied by his 
famous three hundred men, he hung on the skirts of 
the broken host, and with sword bathed in their blood 
cut down the fugitives—kings, princes, captains, and 
common soldiers, with an eye that knew no pity, and 
a hand that did not spare. Now it is to work as 
thorough, and against enemies more formidable, that 





He who trode the winepress alone, redeeming us 
to God by his blood, calls all his followers. He has 
achieved a victory as triumphant; and now an exter- 
mination of our sins as thorough as that of Midian is 
the work that should engage our utmost efforts and 
inspire all our prayers. Jesus, and he alone, has 
won the victory and purchased our salvation; but 
honoured to be fellow-labourers with Him and God, we 
are called to work it out. By resolute self-denial, by 
constant watchfulness, by earnest prayer, by the dili- 
gent use of every means of grace, and above all by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, we are to labour to cast sin 
out of our hearis—crucifying it—killing it—thrust- 
ing it through and through with the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, till its power is 
broken ; and there is no more life in it; and it becomes 
hideous and hateful as a rotting corpse; and it can be 
said of the sins that were once our cruel masters and 
oppressors, ‘‘ They lift up their heads no more.” 

This is no easy work. But heaven is not to be 
reached by easy-going people. Like a beleaguered 
city, where men scale the walls and swarm in at the 
deadly breach, the violent take it by force. The rest 
it offers is for the weary. The crowns it confers are 
for warriors’ brows. Its rewards are bestowed on 
such as, cutting off a right hand or plucking out a 
right eye to cast it away, deem it profitable that one 
of their members should perish, than that their whole 
body should be cast into hell fire. Nor was Gideon’s 
easy work. His limbs were weary running; his hand 
was weary slaying ; and the way was long and the sun 
high and hot, when he arrived with his three hundred 
followers, panting and exhausted, at Jordan’s shore. 
To sit down? No. It had beon sweet to lie on 
its green banks, and, lulled to sleep by the song of 
birds and murmur of the stream, rest under its 
cool shades awhile; but, bent on their purpose, 
they dashed right into the waters, and, stemming 
the flood, passed over, “‘he and the three hundred 
men, faint yet pursuing.” ‘Faint, yet pursuing,” be 
that our chosen motto. Till we are dead to sin, and 
sin is dead to us, be it our daily work to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts; and while asking that 
the God of hope would give us all joy and peace in 
believing, be the prayer we daily oifer for ourselves 
that of St. Paul for his Thessalonian converts, ‘‘ THE 
VERY GOD OF PEACE SANCTIFY YOU WHOLLY.” 
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Tue Reformation in the sixteenth century, though 
in its essential features the same in all countries 
where it took effect, assumed, nevertheless, different 
outward forms, and had a different outward history in 
different places, arising chiefly from the circumstances 
amidst which it arose, and the class of persons by 
whom it was principally promoted. In all there was 
the same revolt from Popish tyranny and the same 
recoil from the superstition and errors of the Romish 
Church; but whilst in some countries the movement 
was a popular one, the momentum of which was from 
below upwards, in others it was an academic and 


scholarly influence that was chiefly at work, while in 





some the political element came in so strongly as to 
master and control both the religious and the eccle- 
siastical. In Italy the scholarly element largely pre- 
dominated. Nearly all, whose names have come down 
to usas distinguished for their adoption of the Re- 
formed opinions there, were persons who either pur- 
sued literature as a profession, or were devoted to it as 
an object of gratification and culture. This probably 
was one cause why the enemiesof the Reformation found 
it so easy to arrest its progress, and ultimately to obli- 
terate all traces of its existence in that country; for a 
religious movement which is confined only to a small 
and peculiar class in the community wants the depth 
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of root and the stamina needful to resist effectually 
the storms that may be brought to bear on it by those 
hostile to it. But be this as it may, the fact itself is 
indubitable. All the persons whom we have already 
introduced to the reader in these sketches were of this 
class, and we are now about to relate the history of 
one whose attainments and qualities as a man of pro- 
found and elegant scholarship placed him in the fore- 
most rank among his contemporaries. 

Aonio Paleario was born at Veroli, the ancient 
Verulum, a town of the Campagna Romana on the 
Neapolitan frontier. His name was properly Antonio 
Pagliari or della Paglia, which he afterwards Latinised 
into Aonius Palearius, whence the name by which he 
is now best known. His family is said to have been 
an offshoot of the princely house of Salerno.* His 
parents were Matteo Pagliari and Chiara (Clara) 
Janarilla. The date of his birth has not been exactly 
ascertained, but there is evidence to show that it must 
have taken place near the beginning of the sixteenth 


century. 

In his youth he enjoyed the advantage of a liberal 
education, having for his instructors some of the first 
scholars of Italy at the time. He lost both his 
parents at an early age, and having thus come into 
possession of his patrimony, which, though not large, 
was sufficient for his necessities as a student, he was 
at liberty to pursue his studies wherever the best 
opportunities for learning were afforded. Regarding 
his early studies information is wanting. All that we 
know is that he had designed to follow the study of 
jurisprudence as a profession, but that his tastes led 
him to devote himself more to philosophy and polite 
literature than to law. After finishing his juvenile 
studies, he spent some time in visiting different towns 
of Italy, and ultimately settled at Rome, where he 
obtained a place in the household of a noble patron, 
whom in his letters he styles ‘‘Czesar noster,” and 
who is supposed by some to be Cardinal Cesarini. 
Several of his letters written at this time are extant, 
and they indicate the energy and diligence with which 
he occupied himself in the study of ancient literature 
and of philosophy. His dependent position, however, 
and the slights to which it sometimes exposed him, as 
well as the routine duties he had to discharge, seem to 
have fretted his spirit and made him long for a more 
congenial sphere of occupation. The capture and 
sack of Rome in 1527 broke up the establishment of 
his patron there, and set him free to seek another 
place. He would fain have indulged a desire to visit 
France, Germany, and Greece; but his limited funds 
rendered this impossible. After remaining unsettled 
for some time, he took up his abode at Perugia, probably 
in 1529, where he was hospitably received by the 
governor of the town, Ennio Filomandi, who had 
been his playmate in boyhood, and the companion of 
his early studies. He had heard that the ‘‘philosophers 
at Perugia” were ‘“‘ by no means despicable,” and he 
thought that ‘‘if the inveterate barbarisms with which 
commentators in false Latin have disfigured that 





* Some have called this in question, and have assigned to him a 
| ma origin. But the language of Ferdinando San Severino, Prince of 
‘ 0, in a letter addressed to Paleario, in which he styles him ‘ nobile 
di Salerno,” and invites him to visit “‘l'antica stirpa vostra” at Salerno, 
a his claim to a patrician descent beyond question. Lettere di 13 


uomini 1582, quoted hy Young, ii. 10. 





branch of learning did not prevail there,” he could 
‘‘be nowhere happier.” On his arrival he found his 
expectations in this respect not realised. Ennio 
offered him an honourable post in the college; but the 
low state of literary culture there disgusted him, and 
after spending a few months with his friend, he left 
for Siena, where he arrived on the 27th of October, 
1530. 

Paleario’s residence at Siena at this time did not 
exceed a year. He was impatient to go to Padua, 
where the fame of Benedetto Lampridio as an ex- 
positor of the ancient classics strongly attracted him. 
Disappointed in his expectation of being accom- 
panied thither by a wealthy young noble whose studies 
he was to superintend, he despatched a friend to 
Veroli to dispose of all his property there, that with 
the proceeds he might support himself while prosecut- 
ing his studies. ‘I am willing,” he wrote to the 
youth who had disappointed him, ‘‘to give up every- 
thing rather than renounce the study of philosophy. 
I shall get rid of my servants, furniture, house, and 
lands, and all that I possess.” He took care, how- 
ever, that the tomb of his parents, which’ had been 
destroyed by the insurgents at the time Rome was 
captured, should be thoroughly restored, and an in- 
scription recording his regard for their memory en- 
graven on a stone erected in the church where they 
were buried. 

Being now free to follow the bent of his inclination, 
Paleario hastened to Padua. Here his anticipations 
regarding the advantage to be derived from the pre- 
lections of Lampridio were more than fulfilled. He 
writes in terms of almost rapturous admiration of the 
prelections of his tutor, especially his exposition of 
Demosthenes, in which he not only gave the meaning 
of the great orator, but reproduced his manner, looks, 
action, and voice in a way not to be surpassed. Nor 
was this the judgment merely of an admiring pupil— 
Lampridio was really a man of genius and a scholar, 
and as such shared the friendship of some of the most 
eminent Humanists of his age and country. Bembo, 
Paulus Jovius, Sadoleto, and Girolamo Negri give 
decided testimony to his learning and merits; and 
though he for some unexplained reason never obtained 
a professorial chair in the University of Padua, he 
was held in high esteem there, not only by his own 
pupils, but by all the learned men of the city.* 

Paleario remained in Padua for nearly a year at this 
time. He left it apparently with the intention of 
going to Rome; but just as he reached Bologna a 
letter was received by him from his friend Antonio 
Bellanti in Siena, requesting him by all that was 
sacred in friendship to come to him and lend him his 
help as a lawyer and an advocate in a case in which he 
was exposed to extreme peril. Obedient to this sum- 
mons, Paleario hastened to Siena, where he made his 
first appearance as an orator in defence of his friend. 

Bellanti had the misfortune, in the discharge of his 
duty as Tribune of Siena, to excite the hostility of an 
unprincipled faction in that city, who hated him for his 
popularity, and coveted his wealth, which was great. 
By this party a charge was brought against him of 
bringing salt into the city contrary to law, an offence 





* Tiraboschi, Storia vii. p. 1868 ff. 
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held to be so great that it exposed the party guilty of 
it to confiscation of property, if not to loss of life. As 
the property confiscated went to the accusers, the 
charge was a tempting one to Bellanti’s enemies to lay 
against him. He was accordingly arraigned, and, in 
peril of his life, he sent for Paleario to conduct his 
defence. 

That he should have entrusted his case to one 
so young, and whose practice as an advocate had been 
so slender, indicates the great confidence placed by the 
friends of Paleario in his learning and abilities. His 
appearance on this occasion amply justified their 
confidence, and widely extended hisfame. His speech 
at the trial of his friend was regarded as a masterpiece 
of forensic skill and eloquence. The decision of the 
judges was unreservedly in favour of his client. 
Bellanti was honourably acquitted; but whilst his 
conduct on this occasion added to the reputation of 
Paleario, as well among scholars as among the general 
community, it had the effect of raising up against him 
dangerous enemies, of whose implacable resentment he 
was to reap the fruits many years after. 

Paleario remained at Siena after the trial for a few 
weeks, enjoying the society of friends. He returned to 
Padua towards the end of the year 1533, and imme- 
diately resumed the studies from which he had been 
for a season withdrawn by the call of friendship. He 
‘was occupied at this time in writing, at the instigation 
of his friend Bembo, a philosophical poem, after the 
manner of Lucretius, on the Immortality of the Soul. 
This subject was exciting much interest in Italy at 
this time, and a controversy was going on among 
literary men regarding it, excited in the first instance 
by a poem upon it by Pietro Pomponazzo, in which he 
had maintained the insufficiency of the proofs usually 
adduced for the soul’s existence after death, and had 
confirmed his conclusions by an appeal to the autho- 
rity of Aristotle. This attempt to make the great 
philosopher, whose authority was held to be all but 
decisive on all questions of science, philosophy, or 
theology, give his sanction to the views which Pompo- 
nazzo advocated, roused the indignation of the 
orthodox, and the philosopher-poet himself narrowly 
escaped with his life. Among others Piero Niccolo 
Castellani, professor at Pisa, wrote a book in reply to 
him, in which he maintained that the authority of the 
Stagyrite was on the opposite side; and indeed with 
many it seemed as if they were concerned more for the 
honour of Aristotle than for the cause of truth. With 
Paleario, however, it was otherwise ; to him the ques- 
tion presented itself as one of deep intrinsic importance, 
and he set himself with all his powers to defend and 
illustrate what he believed to be the truth. His poem 
was printed by the celebrated typographer Gryphius, 
and appeared at Lyons in 1536, with a dedication to 
Ferdinand, King of the Romans, and a recommenda- 
tory note by Sadoleto. Several other editions were 
subsequently issued. 

This poem consists of three parts; in the first of 
which the author dwells on the Being and Providence 
of God, as that without which belief in the immortality 
of the soul cannot be demanded; in the second, the 
arguments of the philosophers for the soul’s immor- 
tality are adduced, after which follow those which 
Christianity supplies; and in the third, the author 


describes the abode of souls and the scenes of the last 
judgment. Excepting in a few passages, there are no 
indications of much poetic geniusin the work. But 
it is written with eloquence, and the arguments are 


clearly and forcibly put. At the time of its appear- | 


ance it was received with immense applause, 


declares that ‘‘ of those who have written in that de- | 
partment few have written so elegantly, none more | 


learnedly ;” and even Tiraboschi praises ‘‘ the polish 
of its style, the grace of its imagery, and the ad:nirable 
variety displayed in so difficult and rugged an argu- 
ment.”* ‘When he adds that it is ‘‘one of the finest 
monuments of Latin poetry of that age,’’ his praise is 


Sadoleto |/ 


probably just; but the Latin poetry of that age is not 1 


such as to render this a very exalted eulogium. 

In describing the future state in this poem Paleario 
rejects the belief in purgatory, which he places ona 
par with the Greek doctrine of a metempsychosis, 
This shows that already he had begun to loosen him- 
self from the chains of traditional belief and the 
authority of the church in matters of faith. As yet, 
however, his was rather the freethinking of the 
sceptic than the sincere and enlightened inquiry of 
the Christian. 
with men whose devotion to the ancient classics had 
drawn them nearer to heathenism than they had ever 
been to Christianity, he could hardly escape being, to 
some extent, influenced by that spirit of unbelief 
which predominated among them, though his scepti- 
cism never led him so far from Christian ground as 


some others at that time were led among the Italian | 


Humanists. It was doubtless fortunate for him that 
he was thrown into the society of such men as Pole, 
Flaminio, Carnesecchi, with all of whom he seems to 
have been intimate, and who were all more or less 
under the influence of enlightened Christian beliefs. 
The effect of his purely literary studies and associa- 
tions was in this way counteracted, and the way in- 
sensibly prepared for the reception of Gospel truth in 
all its fulness. 

After the publication of his poem on the immortality 
of the soul, Paleario seems to have devoted much of 
his attention to the study of philosophy, and from 
that to theology. After leaving Padua he paid a 
short visit to Rome, whence he passed to Volterra, 
where he visited some friends, and thence to Oolle, a 
small episcopal city of Tuscany, not far from Siena. 
Near to this he purchased a villa called Ceciniano, 
situated among the hills, originally belonging, he 
says, in one of his letters, to “ Cecina of Volterra, 
whose cause our Marcus Tullius of Arpinum de- 
fended,” and desirable as a residence for a student on 
account of its retirement and the salubrity of the air. 
At Colle also he became acquainted with Marietta 
Guidotti, whom he soon after married. Their union 
took place in 1537, when he was somewhat above 
thirty-five years of age. 

His time was now divided between the practice of 
his profession as a lawyer at Siena, the teaching of 
pupils at Colle, and the pursuit of study at his country 
villa among the hills. His studies were at first chiefly 
philosophical, but gradually they inclined more and 
more to theology; and this ultimately became his 








* Storia vii. 1446. 
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principal pursuit. At what time or by what imme- 
diate instrumentality he was led to embrace evan- 
gelical sentiments, and to come under the influence of 
a deeper and more earnest piety than he had before 
experienced, we have no means of exactly ascertain- 
ing. It is certain that he had been in the society of 
Ochino, who was a native of Siena; and in all proba- 
bility he had listened to the impassioned oratory of 
that powerful preacher. Through him, also, he pro- 
bably became acquainted with the doctrines of Valdez, 
whose ‘‘Hundred and Ten Considerations” he seems to 
have perused in manuscript. It is to his own study, 
however, of the sacred Scriptures, the writings of St. 
Augustine, and probably some of the writings of the 
German end Swiss Reformers, more than to any other 
influence, that his conversion to sound views of Chris- 
tian truth and to a sincerely pious life is to be 
ascribed. He had not long been a convert when he 
was called to suffer persecution for the views he had 
embraced. 

Paleario had had enemies at Siena ever since his 
brilliant and successful defence of his friend Bellanti. 
By them he was watched with all the keennessof Italian 
vindictiveness. Silently and unseen they dogged his 
footsteps and marked his words and actions. No occa- 
sion, however, could they find against him, until a 
quarrel into which he was drawn with a miserable 
monk opened the way for their proceeding against 
him. This monk had come to Colle, and had loudly 
boasted of the overwhelming confutation he was 
about to issue of the opinions of the Germans, as he 
called the Reformers. Paleario having entered into 
conversation with him found him grossly ignorant and 
illiterate; and having chanced to express an opinion 
to this effect to others, his words were reported to the 
monk, whose wounded self-conceit immediately found 
vent in vehement denunciations of Paleario from the 
pulpit. For a season Paleario bore this in silence ; 
but finding that a feeling was being awakened against 
him in the bosoms of the populace by the furious 
harangues of the monk, he drew up and issued an 
apology for himself, in which he exposed the folly, 
vanity, and ignorance of his assailant. This had the 
effect for a time of allaying the tumult; the monk was 
cowed and silenced, and, after a pretended reconcilia- 
tion with Paleario, retired from the vicinity to his 
monastery. Here, however, he only set himself to 
contrive fresh designs against the object of his hatred ; 
and, aided by his fellow-monks, laboured to collect 
charges against him for the purpose of dragging him 
before some tribunal, where he should have to answer 
for his life. With the ecclesiastical party thus active 
to destroy him his old enemies at Siena made common 
cause, hoping thereby to gratify their inveterate 
malice against him. Paleario, seeing that danger was 
gathering round him, retired first to Florence and 

to Rome, for the purpose, probably, of 
securing the protection and countenance of some of 
his influential friends, as well as of meeting charges 
which he had learned had been sent thither by his adver- 
sary against him. That his danger at this time was 
imminent is evident both from his letters, and from the 
orations he prepared to be addressed to the council at 
his expected trial. It is pleasing to see how, in the 
midst of alarms, his faith in the goodness of his cause 





and in the grace of Christ his Lord remained un- 
shaken. ‘‘ However miserable my condition may be,” 
he wrote to his friend Bellanti, ‘‘ Christ will ever be to 
me the only object of hope and veneration. If we can 
succeed in being allowed to confront the witnesses, we 
shall gain the victory.” In one of his letters he 
expresses anxiety about his wife and children, whom 
he commends to the sympathy and care of his friend; 
but for himself he had no anxiety. He felt confident 
that if he had anything like a fair trial he would gain 
the day; and in any case his hope was in God. “I 
might avoid the danger,” he writes, ‘but do not 
desire to do so, that I may not appear to be in 
the wrong. Innocent as I am,I do not fear the 
result; nor am I so fond of life as to seek to preserve 
it if contaminated by a note of infamy.” 

Paleario prepared himself to meet his accusers in 
open court. It does not appear, however, that the 
trial ever took place. His friend Sadoleto, who visited 
Siena about this time, probably used his influence 
with the Archbishop to induce him to stay proceedings. 
From the oration, however, which Paleario prepared 
in his defence, we gather the particulars of the accusa- 
tion his enemies were prepared to urge against him. 
The principal and the most injurious charge was that 
of heresy. He was blamed for presuming, as a mere 
layman, to meddle with theological studies, and 
thereby intrude into a province sacred to the clergy; 
but his study of theology would have been readily 
pardoned had it resulted in his adopting conclusions 
in accordance with the favourite doctrines of the Papal 
Church. It was his presuming to dissent from these, 
and to think for himself, that constituted the chief 
offence in the eyes of his prosecutors. They charged 
him with siding with the Germans, and especially 
they brought it against him that he had written in 
Italian a book on the great benefits which mankind 
have derived from the death of Christ. To both these 
charges Paleario replies at large in his oration. The 
former he meets by denying that he followed the 
Germans, or any one, excepting in so far as they 
taught the truth; and after asking, ‘‘Do you intend 
by Germans Cicolampadius, Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
Luther, Pomeranus, Bucer, and others, who have 
been suspected?” he exclaims, ‘‘ Verily, I do not 
think any of our theologians are so stupid as not to 
understand and to acknowledge that in their writings 
there are many things worthy of praise; written with 
gravity, accuracy, and truth; copied partly from the 
early fathers, who have left us salutary precepts, and 
partly from Greek and Latin commentators, who, 
though not to be compared with these great men, are 
nevertheless worthy of attention.” To the other 
charge he replies by admitting virtually that he was 
the author of the book libelled, and by defending the 
statements it contains as true and important; adding 
that if he should be called to suffer death by burning 
for the testimony contained in that book, he was pre- 
pared joyfully to endure it. ‘‘ These are not times,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘ for a Christian to die in his bed; itisa 
small matter to be accused, dragged to prison, beaten 
with rods, hanged with ropes, sewn up in sacks, nay, 
even roasted in the fire, if by such punishments truth 
may be brought to light.” 

The book thus referred to has had a somewhat re- 
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markable history. Published at first anonymously, it 
has been ascribed to different authors, while some 
have regarded the author as wholly unknown. Soon 
after its publication in 1543, it was denounced by 
Ambrosio Caterino, a Dominican monk, as a book full 
of errors and of Lutheran delusions, which he under- 
took to expose and confute in a work expressly de- 
voted to that end.* In 1549 it was put in the Index 
of prohibited books, by the Papal Nuncio at Venice ; 
the possessing a copy of it was held to subject the 
party in whose possession it was found to the sus- 
picion of heresy; to circulate it was punished as a 
serious crime; and so energetic were the endeavours 
of the Papal party to suppress it, that it was long 
supposed that not a copy of the original had escaped 
destruction. Lord Macaulay, of whom Lord Mel- 
bourne used to say that ‘‘ he wished he was as sure of 
anything as Macaulay was of everything,” autho- 
ritatively pronounced it ‘‘ utterly lost.”+ In the 
meanwhile, however, it had been very widely circu- 
lated. dition after edition had appeared; in Venice 
alone 40,000 copies had been issued; it was widely 
distributed in Modena and Verona, Cardinal Pole and 
Cardinal Morone actively encouraging and aiding in 
the work ; it was defended by Antonio Flaminio, who 
wrote a reply to the strictures of Caterino; it was 
translated into English, French, German, and Scla- 
vonic, and it was received with welcome in the coun- 
tries where these languages are used. In 1847, the 
London Religious Tract Society published a roprint 
of an English translation made in 1638, from a French 
version; but all interest attaching to this was super- 
seded by the discovery of a copy of the original Italian 
in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
the publication of this, along with the earliest English 
translation made in 1548, and the French translation 
of 1552, under the able editorship of the discoverer, 
Mr. Churchill Babington, Camb. 1855., Since the pub- 
lication of this, another copy of the original has been 
found in the University Library, Cambridge. 

The authorship of this work has been ascribed to 
Flaminio, to Ochino, and even to Cardinal Pole. Ver- 
gerio says it was the joint production of two persons, 
one of whom began and the other finished it {—a state- 
ment which is probably correct, for there is reason to 
believe that though Paleario composed the work, it 
was revised and perhaps added to by Flaminio. The 
earliest account of the book which has been found is 
in a MS. Life of Paul IV., by Antonio Carracciolo, 
and there the author is said to have been a monk of 
San Severino, in Naples, a Sicilian, and a disciple of 
Valdez, and in angther place he is called a Benedictine. 
We may account for these conflicting reports by the 
fact, that as the author published his work anony- 
mously, he took means to conceal his connection with 
the work; and his friends, such as Vergerio, who were 
probably in the secret, endeavoured without uttering 
a falsehood to throw his enemies off the scent as much 
as possible. Certain it is that Paleario ultimately 
avowed that he had written a book on the subject of 








* Compendio d’errori e inganni Luterani contenuto in un Libretto, 
senza nome de l'autore intitolato Zrattato utilissimo del Beneficio di 
Christo crucifisso, Rom, 1544, 

+ Review of Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” Edin. Rev., vol. Ixxii. 
p. 243. ; 
> Notes on the Catalogo de’ Libri condonnati e scommunicati. 


which this book treats; that this contains sentiments 


and even forms of phraseology identical with those | 


which he used in his oration ; that there is no inherent 
improbability in the assertion that this work came 
from his pen, and that general tradition, as the testi- 
mony of Schelhorn, Gerdes, Tiraboschi, and others 
sufficiently prove, ascribed it to him. The objections 
which Ranke urges against this are utterly futile, 
They are two: first, that Carracciolo says the author 
was a Benedictine monk of San Severino, and a dis- 
ciple of Valdez; and secondly, that Paleario says he 
was called to account for it in the same year in which 
it was written, whereas it was not put in the Index 
till some years afterwards. But Carracciolo gives no 
authority for his statement, and for aught we know to 
the contrary, what he says may have been merely 
some confused hearsay reports to which Paleario’s 
descent from the San Severino family, his study of 
theology, and the fact that his work coniains some 
quotations from the writings of Valdez, may have 
given rise. As to tho second reason assigned by 
Ranke, it rests on an entire misapprehension by the 
learned historian of Paleario’s words. Paleario says 
nothing as to his book being condemned, and conse- 
quently cannot be regarded as assigning a date for 
that occurrence. All ho says is (after a reference to 
Christ)—‘‘ Of the benefits secured by whose death to 
men, when I had in this same year written in Tuscan, 
it was made subject of accusation against me.”* The 
meaning of this plainly is, that the book referred 
to, and which had been written in the year in 
which he was addressing them, had been made to 
furnish materials for a charge against him of heresy. 
The allusion is obviously to the outcry against the 
book raised by Caterino and others, not to a formal 
sentence pronounced against it, such as putting it in 
the Index implies. Such objections tend to confirm 
rather than to invalidate the position against which 
they are adduced. 

Carracciolo, in referring to this book, describes it 
as “treating of justification in an attractive manner 
(con dolce modo), though heretically.” This fairly 
enough, from his point of view, represents the cha- 
racter of the work, the design of which is to set 
forth the scriptural doctrine of justification through 
the merits of Christ’s death alone in a clear and 
attractive manner. In the six chapters into which 
he has distributed his materials, he dwells on man’s 
fallen and helpless condition as a sinner, shows the 
sufficiency and suitableness of Christ’s propitiatory 
ground as a work of deliverance for man out of this 
condition, illustrates the effect of faith in uniting 
men to Christ, and thereby bringing them to a parti- 
cipation in the salvation Christ has procured, shows the 
tendency which this method of justifying the sinner 
has to promote a holy and heavenly life, and concludes 
with some observations of an hortatory kind on the 
sin and danger of distrusting this divine provision, or 








* Cujus ex morte quanta commoda allata sint humano gencri, cum 
hoc ipso anno Thuscé scripsissem, objectum fuit in accusatione. Aon 
Palearii opera, p. 91, Amst. 1696. Ranke in a foot-note professes to give 
Paleario’s words, but he gives them incorrectly. Indeed it is manifest 
from other mistakes in this part.of his work, such as asserting that “ un- 
fortunately the writings of Valdez have wholly disappeared,” that Ranke 
had contented himself with very imperfect information regarding the 
history of the Reformed party in Italy. The whole question is ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Babington in his Introduction to his edition of the Bene- 
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trying any other way of finding salvation. The whole 
is written with a careful regard to Scripture as the 
alone source of authentic instruction on such questions, 
and with much of that attractiveness which Carrac- 
ciolo ascribes to it. 

Paleario, with many others at that time who were 
desirous of seeing a reform in the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the church, had great hopes that their end 
would be gained by the convening of a general council, 
in which the free discussion of matters in dispute 
should be allowed. When, accordingly, it was proposed 
to summon the Council of Trent, he wrote a long 
epistle to the German and Swiss Reformers, in which 
he animadverted on the unfair and partial constitution 
of that assembly, developed his idea of a true council, 
such as the existing state of things required, and 
earnestly exhorted those whom he addressed to use 
the liberty they enjoyed to defend and propagate the 
doctrines they had embraced. This letter clearly shows 
how entirely Paleario was now at one with the Re- 
formers, though he had not as yet formally broken 
with Rome.* 

At no time in affluent circumstances, Paleario was, 
by the hostility of his opponents and the expenses to 
which hoe had been put in preparing to meet them 
judicially, brought into pecuniary embarrassment. 
He had before the threatened trial attempted to pro- 
cure an appointment to the chair of Philology in the 
University of Sicna; and afterwards he made an effort 
to gain that of Belics Lettres in the same institution ; but, 
though warmly supported by his friends, the suspicion 
of heresy which his opponents industriously sought to 
fasten on him, led to his discomfiture. He bore his 
failure with much Christian resignation, though feel- 
ing deeply the ungenerous hostility of which he had 
been made the victim, and which still continued to 
pursue him so as, if possible, to deprive him of ail 
means of gaining a livelihood. In this they might 
haye succeeded ; but providentially at this crisis a 
vacancy occurred in the chair of Eloquence at Lucca, 
and to this his friends had influence enough to get 
him appointed. Along with this office he joined that 
of Public Orator to the Republic. The united emolu- 
ment accruing from both sources was only barely suf- 
ficient to preserve him from absolute want. 

Paleario went to Lucca in 1546, and there he spent 
the following ten years. He had not been long esta- 
blished there when he had the misfortune to lose his 
friends Bembo and Savoleto by death—a serious loss 
to him in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
as they were the only persons of influence at Rome 
who remained steadfastly on his side. Soon after he 
was called to mourn the death of Flaminio, one of his 
most intimate and endeared associates. In a letter 
written in 1550 he thus gives utterance to his feeling 
in reference to these bereayements: ‘‘ As I do not see 
how my grief for the death of three such learned men 
can be assuaged, I try to beguile my thoughts by re- 
membering their divine and heavenly virtues, and 
thus lose sight for a moment of those sad times in 
which we havo lost such distinguished men, and are 
left without hope of ever again seeing their equals.’’+ 











. iy letter is preserved by Schelhorn in his Amoenitates Hist. Eccles. 
t Letter to Cardinal Maffei, cited by Young, vol. ii. p. 300. 


On the other hand, the progress which the evangelical 
cause had made in Lucca through the labours in it of 
Peter Martyr, must have been a source of encourage- 
ment to him, and must have secured for him a body of 
friends with whom he could enter into even closer spi- 
ritual fellowship than he could with those whose loss 
he deplored. This, however, is purely conjectural, as 
no evidence is extant to indicate in what relations he 
stood to the friends of the Gospel in that city. 
Paleario’s time at Lucca was occupied chiefly in the 
discharge of his official duties, in the study of ancient 
literature, and in extensive correspondence with lite- 
rary friends in various parts of Italy. His health 
seems to have been infirm, and as his family were 
resident at his villa of Ceciniano, his domestic cireum- 
stances were not such as his condition required. He 
had to suffer besides from the persevering hostility of 


those whom he had offended by his opinions, and who, || 


lost no opportunity of maligning his character and 
marring his prospects. At length, wearied and dis- 
heartened, he gave up the struggle, resigned his ap- 
pointments at Lucca, and retired, to seek quiet and 
health, to his country-seat near Siena. 

A short residence in the bosom of his family and 
amid the salubrious air of the Tuscan hills sufficed to 
restore his health and revive his spirits. As neither 
his circumstances permitted nor his disposition in- 
clined him to remain unoccupied, he was no sooner in 
a condition for work than he looked around for some 
sphere which he could profitably and usefully occupy. 
Happily at this junction tho professorship of Elo- 
quence at Milan became vacant by the death of Marc- 
antonio Majoragio, and this, through the influence of 
his friends, was offered to Paleario. It seems to have 
cost him a pang to leave his beloved Tuscany ; but he 
soon found in Milan a congenial sphere of labour, and 
that due appreciation of his merits as a scholar and a 
teacher which to a mind like his was the richest 
reward and the highest stimulus. He entered on his 
duties, which consisted principally in lecturing on the 
ancient classics, in 1556. Two years afterwards he 
removed his family to Milan, and there the remainder 
of his active life was spent. 

In Milan, Paleario seems to have enjoyed more of 
worldly comfort and prosperity than had previously 
fallen to his lot. Addressing the senate of the city in 
1566, he says: ‘‘ It is now ten years, senators, I haye 
lived among you. Nota year has passed without my 
being laden with your benefits. First I wasinvited by 
royal letters to come from Tuscany, and an ample 
stipend assigned me. Then I was honoured with privi- 
leges, and immunities were granted me; afterwards 
my salary was increased. Finally you have taken into 
consideration my old age and failing health, and by a 
Senatus Consultum you have arranged for me to live 
here comfortably with my family. I render you ever- 
lasting thanks, senators, and will render them as long 
as I live; never will your favours be forgotten ; and 
meanwhile neither fatigue nor idleness shall ever 
prevent me from fulfilling the public duties appointed 
me.” * 

Paleario was now not far from seventy years of age, 
and could not, in the course of nature, anticipate 
more than a few years of further service. Even these, 








* Letter cited by Young, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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however, he was not to be suffered to render. The 
fierce and bigoted Ghislieri had ascended the Ponti- 
fical throne as Pius V.; and already the familiars of 
the Inquisition were, under his direction, scouring 
Italy in search of victims. Many pious confessors 
were called to seal their testimony with their blood. 
To the list of martys on which the fury of the Pope 
had already caused the names of Carnesecchi, Bar- 
toccio, Zannetti, and others to be inscribed was now 
to be added that of Aonio Paleario. 

The history of the closing scenes of his life is in- 
volved in much obscurity. All that we know for 
certain is that he was summoned to Rome to answer 
there to a charge of heresy—that this charge was 
founded on his having written ‘a little work in which 
he artfully concealed the mortal poison of heresy ” 
| (doubtless the Beneficio), and on a speech he had 
|| . delivered twenty-five years before (that which he had 
prepared in his own defence in 1542 in the prospect of 
a trial at Siena)—that he was charged specifically with 
denying the existence of purgatory, disapproving of 
bodies being buried in churches, despising all religious 
orders and their dresses, likening them to the priests of 
Mars, and attributing justification and the remission 
of sins solely to faith in the divine mercy through our 
Lord Jesus Christ—and that when before his judges, 
the cardinal inquisitors, he addressed them thus: ‘If 
your Eminences have so many credible witnesses 
against me, there is no need to give yourselves or me 
any further trouble. I am determined to follow the 
counsel of the blessed Apostle Peter, who said, 
‘Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
we should follow his steps; who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth; who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered He 
threatened not, but committed Himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously.’ Judge, therefore, and condemn 
Aonio; satisfy my enemies, and fulfil your office.” 
Paleario saw that he was already condemned, and 
therefore deemed it needless to use the gift of oratory 
with which he was endowed in attempting any defence, 
or urging any plea for mercy. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon him was that of death; which, after a 
protracted imprisonment in the Torre di Nona, he 
suffered by being hanged on the 8th of July, 1570; 
after which his body was burned. 

During his imprisonment he was visited by mem- 
bers of the Misericordia, or Society of 8. Gio. Decol- 
lato, an association of Florentines at Rome, who 
assumed to themselves the right of visiting those 
sentenced to death. A document issued by them 
asserts that he renounced his heresy and died penitent, 
and professing to ‘‘ believe all that the Holy Roman 
Church believes.” This we can regard in no other 
light than as a fabrication. No trace of any such 
recantation of former views appears in the letters 





written by Paleario before his death to his wife and 
children ; and if he had really entirely abjured what 
his persecutors called his heresy, why carry into 
execution the sentence pronounced on him? why not 
rather bring him forward publicly to utter his re- 
cantation, which would have better served their cause 
than taking the life of an old man for errors promulged 
twenty-five years before, and nowrecanted? Besides, 
have we not the express testimony of the Romanist 
historian Laderchi that ‘‘not all the pains be- 
stowed on him could reclaim him from the darkness 
of error to the light of truth,”’ so that, as he adds, ‘‘ he 
richly merited, not only to be destroyed by fire here 
below, but after having suffered the present momentary 
and temporal fire, to be consumed by eternal flames ?’’* 
This is distinct enough, and as evidence is to be 
preferred to the anonymous testimony of a secret 
society. 

One of the last things Paleario wrote before his 
arrest was an elaborate treatise directed against the 
whole system of the Romish Church, and designed by 
him to be laid before a general council, should such 
ever be convened. For greater security he sent this 
to Basle, to the care of the Protestants there, whom he 
requested to use it for the purpose for which he had 
prepared it. With what spirit and with what aims 
this treatise was written may be gathered from a 
sentence of a letter which he wrote respecting it to one 
of his friends at Basle, in whose custody he wished to 
place it:—‘‘I am growing old, my dear Theodore; I 
often think of my departure to Christ, and occupy 
myself in the preparation of what I think most agree- 
able to Him to whose service I have dedicated myself 
from my youth up.” + This was not the man, we may 
well believe, ignominiously to recant the opinions 
which he had deliberately adopted as those sanctioned 
by Christ, and on the ground of which his hope of 
being with Christ rested. If the assiduity of the 
visitors succeeded in extorting any such recantation 
from him, it must have been when his mind, weakened 
by trial and long imprisonment, was no longer capable 
of giving a just decision on the subject. This much is 
certain, that he died a cruel death because of his 
opinions; and if this was inflicted after he had re- 
canted them, the deed can only be regarded as a piece 
of gratuitous and bloodthirsty cruelty. 

The works of Paleario have been collected, and have 
in this form passed through several editions. The best 
is that which appeared at Amsterdam in 1696, of which 
that of June, 1728, is a copy, with the addition of a 
valuable memoir of the author by Hallbauer.} - 

W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 





® “ Annals,” xxii. p. 22. 

+ Letter to Theodore Zuinger in the Archives at Basle. 

t In the “ Life and Times of Aonio Paleario,” by M. Young, 2 vols. §v0. 
London, 1860, all that is known of his history is carefully narrated. 
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THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 
WITH CASES IN POINT. 


VII.—A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 


HowEvER much the opinions of men may differ 
with reference to the way of true happiness, all rea- 
sonable thinkers are agreed that happiness can never 
be found in the violation of conscience, and that a 
pure conscience is the first requisite towards securing 
true happiness. The heathen authors vie with each 
other, and even with the sacred writers, in proclaiming 
and enjoining this truth. It is true that the heathen, 
lacking the light of God’s Spirit, could never gain 
a perfectly clear insight into the true nature of con- 
science as the voice of the living God in man—as 
the representative of the hoiy, just, and omniscient 
Judge who will one day reward or punish every one 
according to what he has done in the body, whether 
good or evil. But, notwithstanding, the heathen had a 
deep, fixed impression that conscience was a ydice in 
human nature which had in some way or other to 
do with man’s relation with the Deity, and exercised 
a great influence upon his future happiness. Cicero, 
in his book on the Nature of the Gods, speaks of an 
angor conscientice, which he advises every one to guard 
himself against; and Seneca calls him a wretch who 
despises ‘‘that witness” in his bosom (0 te mise- 
rum, si contemnis hunc testem!). And the charming 
pictures which Horace exhibits of the happiness of 
those who keep their conscience undefiled (integri 
vite scelerisque puri), are as well known as the terri- 
fying descriptions of the horrors of an evil con- 
science which we find in the writings of Juyenal and 
Persius. 

An ancient Persian fabulist tells the story of a king, 
who, having hanged his general because he had lost a 
battle, resolved in his rage to kill the widow and chil- 
dren of the unfortunate officer also. The whole country 
was in distress because of this cruel and unjust reso- 
lution, and numerous petitions were sent in. But all 
was in vain. The despot grew the more implacable the 
more his sense of humanity was appealed to. One 
day the king’s chief counsellor threw himself at the 
feet of his master and asked for justice. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, a woman of unparalleled 
beauty. ‘‘Ruler of the world,” he said, ‘‘ your phy- 
sician, secing that my daughter surpasses his daughter 
in beauty, as the sun surpasses the moon in glory, has 
in a fit of jealousy deformed my child by throwing a 
caustic fluid over her face.” Having said these words, 
he unveiled his daughter’s head. An ugly black spot 
was exposed, which monstrously disfigured the other- 
wise beautiful countenance of the poor girl. 

The king, roused to anger by the sight, immediately 
sent for his physician. 

“Why have you done this to the woman?” he 

ed. 


The physician gave no reply. 

“By the sun and all his hosts,” cried the king, 
“with thy head shalt thou pay for this offence!” 

He beckoned to the captain of the guard, who at 
once stepped forward to execute the verdict. But the 
physician produced a sponge from his bosom, and, 





dipping it into a basin of water, with one stroke 
thoroughly washed away the black spot. 

‘* What is this?” asked the king, in a voice of glad 
surprise. 

‘‘Ruler of the world,” the counsellor answered, 
‘‘you have sentenced my friend the physician to death 
because he only disfigured a girl’s face by a stain 
which could be washed off easily, but what sentence 
will the eternal Judge have to pass upon you, if you 
cast such a stain upon your conscience as you purpose 
—a stain which all the water of the ocean cannot 
wash away?” 

The king, deeply struck by this question, abandoned 
his cruel intention, and sent the widow and children 
of the deceased general home, enriched with tokens of 
his princely munificence. 

This fable, in spirit like many other passages in 
the writings of the heathen authors, confirms the 
truth of the observation, that reverence for a pure 
conscience is so deeply implanted in our nature, that 
even sin, with all its destructive effect upon man’s 
moral sense, has not been able altogether to destroy 
it. Nor can it well be imagined how man could be 
the offspring of God, if this sense of the inviolable 
chastity and holy dignity of conscience, which is so 
essential to man as a moral being, could be totally ex- 
tinguished. Indeed, the possession of it must have been 
the chief ground on which the heathen poet felt justified 
in ascribing the highest origin to man, by uttering that 
remarkable sentence, which the Holy pirit made his 
own, when Paul was addressing the most eminent re- 
presentatives of the heathen civilized world at Athens. 
Man proves his supremacy over the brute by the admir- 
able works of his intellect, but he manifests his rela- 
tionship to God by the deeds of his conscience. Those 
theologians who hold that man, through his fall, has 
not only marred, but totally lost, the image of God, 
are fully refuted by those deeds of self-control, self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice for conscience’ sake, of 
which the history of the heathen world exhibits most 
striking instances. It is true these deeds also lay bare 
the ignorance and errors into which man’s conscience 
has sunk through sin, but the holy veneration which 
the heathen often show for conscience, even in the 
midst of ignorance and error, is still an unmistakable 
feature of the Divine image. 

For what else is the anxiety to keep the conscience 
pure than the effect of the love of integrity of cha- 
racter. and of moral rectitude ? And is there a virtue 
in the character of God which is more prominent than 
that same love? Does not His character on each 
page of the Sacred Record shine in the majesty of his 
self-respect, in his jealousy for the spotless honour 
of his name, in his faithfulness to his word and 
promises, and in his zeal in maintaining the inviola- 
bility of his holy law? Surely, He is no God to play 
with, nor doth He play with Himself. His word is as 
good as his deed. You may safely depend upon Him, 
for even if ‘‘ He should have sworn to his own hurt, 
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He shall not change.” And we, on beholding that 
character, which is so beautifully exhibited in the moral 
perfectness of Jesus, feel that it is the manifestation of 
a spirit whose life also lives in man, and whose prin- 
ciples are also truly human principles. We feel that 
our love of a pure conscience is nothing else than the 
instinctive pressing onward of our spirit towards that 
ideal of moral rectitude and integrity, of which the 
life of Jesus on earth was the perfect realization. 

We cannot marvel, therefore, that the Apostles after 
the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost dwelt in 
them, and spoke through them, still continued to point 
to purity of conscience as indispensable for our true 
connection with God, and as a feature that cannot be 
wanting in the character of a true Christian. Some 
fanatics, in the early Christian centuries, grossly erred 
when they supposed that the Holy Spirit had come 
down from heaven to take the place of conscience in 
man’s bosom, and that consequently a Christian had 
not to listen to the voice of his moral sense, but 
only to what he believed to be the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost. Indeed, this error has lain, and still 
lies, at the bottom of all the fanatic movements in the 
Christian Church. Jesuitism, which requires of a man 
that he should sacrifice his conscience at the dictates 
of the Society and the behests of the Pope, rests upon 
no other fallacy than this. Nor is it anything but the 
effect of that error which so often makes believing but 
ill-instructed Christians commit outrages upon their 
conscience, because they think that the Holy Spirit 
in the Bible bids them do so. It is quite true that the 
Word of God should be a Christian’s rule for his faith 
and conduct, and that childlike obedience to that 
Word is one of the first Christian virtues. But that 
man is greatly mistaken who supposes that he can 
please God by carrying out a commandment of the 
Bible without the full consent of his heart, merely 
because that commandment is to be found in the Bible. 
Such ‘blindfold obedience” might have adorned a 
Jew under the shadowy dispensation of the law, but it 
is far beneath the high level upon which Christ has 
placed his friends as the children ofGod. Sucha blind- 
fold obedience may do for a servant or a slave, but a 
father expects and requires something else from his 
grown-up son. ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants,” 
Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth ; but I have called you friends, 
for all things that I have heard of my Father J have 
made known unto you.” (John xy. 15.) Just so. In 
Christ we are God’s confidants. We not only know 
what is commanded, but also why it is commanded. 
We are fully initiated into the plans and purposes of 
our Father, which consequently become also our plans 
and purposes, and so we are expected to wnderstand the 
commandment in its beautiful connection with the 
whole, to see its wisdom, to admire its fitness, and 
thus to joyfully set about carrying it into practice. 
This certainly is meant when we are desired to fulfil 
God’s commandments in the spirit, and not merely in 


the letter. Now, since our knowledge here on earth is | 


only in part, and we have every day to learn and to 
unlearn much, it may easily happen that a certain com- 
mandment of God is not at once clear and perspicuous 


to us, because it appears to clash with the moral | 
law, or with other commandments of God in his | 





Word. In other words, the literal import of the com- 
mandment may be clear enough to us, though we 
cannot see its moral justness, its harmonious relation 
to the whole system of God’s truths. Our conscious- 
ness of this apparent collision utters itself to us in the 
voice of conscience, which tells us that if we obey 
that commandment such as it is, we are about to 
move in a direction which hitherto we have always 
looked upon as being morally wrong. This, of course, 
cannot but put us in a painful position. We perceive 
that there must be something wrong somewhere. It 
may be with our conscience, inasmuch as it may err 
in its conception of the moral law. Or it may be with 
our intellect, inasmuch as we may misinterpret the 
sense of the words before us. But, however that may 
be, this much is certain, that at the present we do not 
know the commandment, and not until we do know it 
will it be understood by us in its moral justness, and 
received as a precept worthy of God’s character. 

Now out of this predicament many a good man 
tries to extricate himself by just following up the com- 
mandment in its literal meaning as he understands 
it, and by obstinately stopping his ears, as it were, 
against the remonstrances of his conscience. With 
many Christian moralists, especially with those who 
look upon the writings of the New Testament as a 
kind of code for the Church, such a manner of carrying 
out a commandment goes for the highest manifesta- 
tion of Christian dutifulness and as the purest exhibi- 
tion of that faith which, ‘‘ blind for everything, obeys 
God solely upon his word.” But in my opinion it ought 
to be just the contrary. Itis one of the most unchristian 
practices a man can fallinto. It is cutting the knot 
with the sword of Alexander at the expense of what 
man should hold most sacred and most dear—the 
purity of his conscience. Itis going back again to 
that low level of moral attainment which was occupied 
by the children of the law, and which Paul calls “the 
ministration of death,” nay, “‘ the ministration of con- 
demnation.” (2 Cor. iii. 7, 9.) Man was then supposed 
to have no law in his “‘ inward parts,” (Jer. xxxi. 
33,) and was consequently in need of a law written 
and engrayen in stone. No man who uses his New 
Testament as if it were a fasciculus of stone tablets 
written all over with divine commandments for the 
purpose of superseding the law written on his heart, 
should deem himself a Christian. What is it that 
God desires of us in Christ Jesus? Surely not the 
mere mechanical performance of certain deeds in ac- 
cordance with the literal sense of certain precepts. If 
the mere performance of such deeds were all that was 
wanted, God might make people out of stones to 
perform them. What God desires is our heart: not 
mere obedience, but the obeying heart; not our 
working hands and our walking feet, but our love, 
our heart’s pleasure, and our joy, which make our 
hands work and our feet walk. Now if you fall in 
with a commandment in God’s word which startles 
you, which seems to you to be inconsistent with God’s 
commandments in your heart, and which, conse- 
quently, you cannot with pleasure make your own, 
because you cannot understand it with the under- 
standing of your conscience, do not suppose that you 
can please God by throwing yourself nevertheless into 
the doing of it as a man throws himself from the 
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window of a house on fire. When you desire to serve 
your Father, remember that what He above all desires 
to receive from you is the joyous testimony of your 
conscience, that you are engaged in a good and 
glorious work. If you cannot give him that testimony, 
the bare work will be no service. If you cannot sing 
the hymn from the heart, do not suppose that a barrel 
organ will do. , 

I was never more strongly confirmed in this opinion 
than many years ago on the occasion of a visit I 
paid to a friend, a minister, who was at the time 
engaged in a rather unpleasant struggle with some of 
the people in his church. They had threatened to 
leave and to set up a church of their own. They were 
serious-minded, religious people, who tried to serve 
Christ with all their heart; but somehow or other 
they had got into a rather contracted way of inter- 
preting the Bible, taking almost everything in its 
atmost literalness, and leaving scarce any room for the 
spirit. My friend occasionally preached against this 
narrow attachment to the letter, but as the absurdities 
to which it led these people were of an amusing rather 
than of an alarming nature, he did not take much 
notice of it, thinking that the best way to cure the 
disease was just to leave it alone. But he soon found 
himself obliged to abandon this passive attitude. 
One day an occurrence took place which showed that this 
narrow-minded way of viewing things would become a 
lertile source of practices that were really unchris‘ian. 
On a cold winter evening a Jew knockeil at the door 
of a farmer of the name of R., who was a member 
of my friend’s church. The benighted traveller asked 
for shelter, since a heavy snow-storm was coming 
on, and there were no other houses near. He 
had no doubt that R. would gladly give him a bed 
during the night, since they had known each other for 
years, and had often done business with one another. 
Nor was he mistaken as far as R. was concerned. 
On recognising old Solomon’s voice he rose at once 
and opened the door to the Israelitish patriarch. 
But in this movement he was stopped by his wife, 
who unfortunately had a greater talent for quoting 
than for understanding texts of Scripture. She re- 
minded her husband that, in the Second Epistle of 
John, it is written, ‘If there come any unto you, 
and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed.” This put poor R. 
into great straits. He quite remembered the text now, 
and, as far as he could see, it was a text which applied 
to the present case. That the Jew was not coming 





“to bring this doctrine” could not be doubted, and 
that the Apostle most distinctly forbade Christians | 
to receive such a man into their house, was quite | 


as clear: Still R.’s heart revolted at the idea of | 


‘refusing shelter to a benighted traveller in such | 
| her pocket-money. The defect in her character was her 


dreadful weather. By the light of this htmane feeling 
he thought he remembered other texts which fully 
justified him in opening the door and acting the 
part of the good Samaritan—texts such as these— 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them;” ‘‘ Given 
to hospitality;” ‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” But Mrs. R. observed that God’s word 
could not contradict itself; that it was a great sin 
to take one text in order to invalidate another; that 





John’s words were distinct and explicit; and that 
it could only be a spirit of disobedience to God and 
his word which made him look out for other texts. 
These and similar arguments so completely disarmed 
poor R., that he gave in, walked up to the door and 
bade the Jew depart. 

But now his conscience stood up and demanded its 
rights. It gave him no rest. In vain his wife praised 
him because he had treated the Jew in the way it 
behoved him as a Christian to do. He could not be 
brought to believe that he had acted asa man. That 
night he could not sleep. Constantly the image of the 
poor old Israelite, trembling with cold, and tossed about 
by the fearful storm in the darkness, stood out clear 
before his fancy. His wife said to him that now was 
just the time when he should enjoy the bliss of a clear 
conscience, because his conscience ought to praise him 
on account of his obedience to God’s word. But he 
answered that he was afraid his conscience would never 
come to that, for now it rebuked him because he had 
obeyed that text. At last he said that he wished that 
text were notin the Bible, and that, if there were more 
such texts, he would rather not have to do with the 
Bible at all. Such blasphemous language, his wife 
replied, quite startled her; that she was afraid he was 
not truly converted, because he placed the conscience 
of the natural man above the holy word of the Spirit 
of God. 

Next day the inhuman treatment which the poor 
Jew had received at the hand of the farmer was re- 
ported abroad and spread like wildfire through 
the place. There was a general feeling of indigna- 
tion; and irreligious people availed themselves of 
the scandalous occurrence to give vent to their animo- 
sity against the Bible and those who loved it. 

My friend the minister did not fail to call upon 
the farmer in the course of the week. Mrs. R. was 
exceedingly glad to see him, as she had had calls from 
several friends and neighbours, who wanted to learn 
the story from herself, because they could not believe 
it was true. Her husband had become all the more 
exasperated by those visits, as not one of the visitors 
had approved of his treatment of the Jew. But she 
had no doubt the minister would stand up in defence 
of her, as she had done nothing but advise her husband 
to obey the commandment of God. 

Now it should be mentioned that Mrs. R. was a 
good, kind-hearted Christian woman. Though she 
was altogether wrong in this case, the minister be- 
lieved that there was more of true, genuine piety and 
sound religion in her than in all her critics taken 
together. She,.as well as her husband, had some dis- 
tress of mind as to the Jew, though she hid it better, 
and could she have procured him a shelter somewhere, 
she would gladly have done so even at the sacrifice of 


almost slavish submission to the letter of the Bible. 
The minister knew that if he were to try to make her 
understand the true meaning of the text in John’s 
Epistle, he would at once appear to her to twist the 
Bible. That the phrase, ‘‘ to receive one into your 
house” did not mean, ‘‘ to give shelter to a benighted 
traveller,” but ‘‘to exercise familiar fellowship with 
a person—to receive him as a friend of the family 
and as a regular visitor ;” that the individuals against 
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whom the Apostle warned his Christian friend, were 
‘«deceivers,” as they are called in the 7th verse, 
who under the pretext of being Christians, had en- 
tered the Church with the object of doing the work 
of Antichrist—all this, the minister knew, Mrs. R. 
would not be capable of seeing at the present moment. 
So he abstained from any attempt to enlighten her 
understanding by means of exegetical explanations, 
hoping that at a future period an opportunity would 
arise for gradually leading her up to a clearer know- 
ledge of the words of the Apostle. 

But he addressed her Christian common sense, her 
spiritual understanding. Granting that she had 
caught the true meaning of the commandment of 
God, he would ask her whether she really could be- 
lieve that the deed her husband had done was the ful- 
filment of that commandment in the sense in which 
God meant it. 

She thought it was, since her husband had left the 
Jew outside the house, and had not bidden him God 
speed. 

“True,” said my friend, ‘‘ as far as your husband’s 
hands and lips were concerned. His hands did not 
unlock the door, neither did his lips say good-bye. 
But what did your husband feel in his heart, and what 
did his lips say when, after the Jew’s departure, they 
spoke out of the fulness of his heart? Your hus- 
band has been sad ever since, discontented, and angry 
with himself, and he did not sleep all the night. Do 
you call that fulfilling God’s commandment? Could 
you really believe that God, who is a Spirit, and de- 
sires to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, would 
look down upon your husband as a fulfiller of ‘his 
commandment, when He saw that your husband’s 
heart was averse to the doing of it? Can you really 
say that a man has obeyed God’s word, when you see 
that that would-be obedience makes him angry, and 
restless, and wretched? I tell you that your husband 
has not fulfilled one tittle or iota of the command- 
ment. While he was locking out the Jew, he yet 
mentally received him into his house, and bade him 
God’s speed in his heart.” 

Mrs. R. felt that there was truth in my friend’s 
words. 

“‘Then what would you have had him do?” she 
asked. 

“Follow the dictates of his own conscience so 
long as he was conyinced that he was not doing 
wrong.” 

‘¢ But that is placing conscience above God’s word !” 
she exclaimed. . 

“Tt is not. It is claiming time for conscience to 
prepare itself for the true reception of God’s word. 
That allowance of time is required for guarding con- 
science against an extravagant application of God’s 
word. The way in which you throw God’s com- 
mandment over a man’s conscience is enough to 
crush it under its weight. God has not given us 
his word to kill our conscience, but to quicken and 
to purify it. But this is a process which, like all 
growing, requires time. As long as our conscience 
does not agree with what our intellect apprehends 
in Scripture, by all means let us be careful not 
te violate our conscience for the sake of that ap- 
prehension. Let us not benumb or stun conscience 








by thundering into its ear: ‘The Lord’s command- 
ment!’ Let us on the contrary deal tenderly with 
our conscience. We should lay its objections before 
the Lord in prayer, submit its dictates to a careful 
investigation, examine the commandment which seems 
to us to militate against it, and thus try to bring 
our conscience into harmony with God’s word. Then, 
and not until then, shall we be able to fulfil God’s 
commandment, because it is above all a conscientious 
fulfilment which God desires of us. It is thus that 
we allow the Holy Spirit to do His work in us; 
for it is pre-eminently our conscience which the Spirit 
desires to lead into the truth. Knowledge is power; 
but it is not power unto good as long as the heart 
is ignorant. And the intellect is a great gift of 
God; but it is of little use so long as conscience has 
nothing to do with it. What the Spirit wants is to 
bring about that joyous harmony between our con- 
science and God’s word, which makes us not only per- 
form the commandment with the body, but also to 
whisper upward in the spirit, ‘Oh, how I love Thy 
law! It is sweeter to me than honey and the honey- 
comb !’” 

It was in this manner that my friend spoke to Mrs, 
R. I believe he was quite right. Our individuality 
as moral beings centres in our consciences. If it 
were true that the Holy Ghost had been given to the 
Church to take the place of conscience, the Christian 
Church would be an aggregate of inspired automatons. 
But the work of the Spirit is nowhere thus represented 
in Scripture. It is not said that the Spirit bears wit- 
ness for or in the place of our spirit, but that it bears 
witness with our spirit (Rom. viii. 16). Our spirit has 
a witness of its own—conscience. We know in whom 
we believe. We know that we have given ourselves up 
to Him ; that we love Him. Our conscience tells us this. 
The Holy Spirit joins that witness. Not only does 
the Spirit not discard the testimony of conscience, but 
He makes His operations dependent upon it. Where 
the witness of a man’s conscience as to the honesty 
and sincerity of his religion is lacking, the Holy 
Spirit cannot fill that man’s heart with peace and joy. 
A clear conscience is a constant companion of the 
Holy Spirit; Scripture never separates them. ‘My 
conscience,” says Paul (Rom. ix. 1), ‘‘also bears me 
witness in the Holy Ghost.” 

The high importance which Paul fixes upon a 
clear conscience is remarkable. Without it all other 
excellences, privileges, talents, and accomplish- 
ments are of no value. Whether he is addressing 
unbelieving Jews or believing Christians, thé testi- 
mony of a pure conscience is the first witness to 
which he invariably appeals. He perceives that, 
before the judgment of men, the value of Chris- 
tianity can only be discussed on the platform of 
morality. If the new doctrine is not compatible 
with a pure conscience before God, no man should 
receive it, even although it were proclaimed by angels 
from heaven and adorned with the splendour of the 
most astounding miracles. The Apostle first tells the 
Jewish council at Jerusalem that he is a moral man, 
before he tells them that'he is a Christian. ‘I have 
lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day,” he said (Acts xxiii. 1). Before drawing the at- 
tention of the governor Felix to the doctrines which he 
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aims, he tells him, ‘Herein do IT oxercise | Ghost! Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the fellowship 


myself, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men.” (Acts xxiv. 16.) 
Whatever the governor may think of the new doctrine, 
this much at any rate the Apostle desires him to know, 
that that doctrine is not preached by an impostor or a 
scoundrel, but by a true and honest man, to whom a 
pure conscience is a matter of exceeding high value. 

Nor does he base the work of his apostleship on 
any other ground when speaking to his disciples and 
fellow-Christians. That he is a chosen vessel of the 
Lord for the proclamation of His word—that he has 
received a deeper insight into the counsels of God than 
any other Apostle—that through the grace of God he 
alone has laboured more abundantly than all the other 
Apostles—that he may speak of visions and revela- 
tions such as, perhaps, no other man may speak of— 
that he has greater spiritual gifts, and that he speaks 
with tongues more than all the other Christians ;—all 
this certainly is worth mentioning with thanks to 
God. But it would not have been of the slightest value 
whatever to him if he had not been able to say with 
truth, ‘Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity . . . 
we have had our conversation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you-ward.” (2 Oor. i. 12.) 

Thus he ‘‘ commends himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” (2 Cor. iv. 2.) That is 
to say, he proposes (synistanat) himself, with both his 
doctrine and his conduct, to the examination of every 
man, trusting that every one’s conscience, when put- 
ting his word and conversation to the test of morality 
and true godliness, will bear him witness that he is an 
honest servant of God, who “has renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty,” and walks blameless in 
the sight of God. 

No wonder then that he urgently recommends the 
preservation of a pure conscience to his friends and 
disciples. Faith is the beginning of salvation. 
Without it no man can please God. Without it 
Christ is nothing to us. But if a man’s conscience 
gets defiled, and he does not care for its speedy purifi- 
cation, neither will his faith, though ever so strong, 
continue. ‘Hold faith,” he beseeches Timothy, 
‘and a good conscience.” Why the latter? Because 
“some haying put it away, have made shipwreck 
concerning faith.” (1 Tim. i. 19.) 

And charity! What goes beyond charity? Faith 
abideth, and hope, and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity. It is the end of the com- 
mandment. But upon one condition—that it be 
charity “‘ out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned.” (1 Tim. i. 5.) Faith with- 
out charity is nothing; but charity is nothing without 
apure conscience. Though we bestow all our goods 
to feed the poor, and give our bodies to be burned, 
and though all the world resounds with the fame of 
our charitableness, liberality, and generosity, if the 
inward witness tells us that the principle from which 
it all proceeds is not pure, that it is charity only in 
appearance, not in truth and reality—we are but a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, and all our 
godliness is certain to disappear before the future 
Judge as stubble before the whirlwind. 

Faith, hope, charity! Christ, the Gospel, the Holy 





of the saints, the promises of a future heavenly 
glory! What unspeakable gifts! What invaluable 
treasures! How happy is the man who possesses 
these ! 

Certainly, if he possesses them with a pure con- 
science. If not, call him the most miserable wreteh 
among the children of men. Heis ahypocrite. He 
is a cloud without water, a tree without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the root. 

One day I saw a mob before a house on one of the 
canals of Amsterdam. I remembered that the house 
for many months before had been in course of build- 
ing, and that it promised to be a splendid structure. 
Much to my astonishment, I saw that it had collapsed. 

‘* Bad materials, I suppose?” I said to a man who 
looked like a carpenter. 

“‘Not at all,” was the answer, ‘‘ the materials were 
of the very best.’ 

‘* Or perhaps the foundation wasn’t well laid ?” 

‘‘On the contrary, the foundation was excellent. 
The builder is one of the most skilful.” 

‘‘Then what is the cause?” 

‘Well, you see,” he answered, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ the soil is bad, sir. It is marshy, and 
gives way under any burden. When the foundation 
was laid, it seemed to be well supported upon piles, 
but it is clear now that that had not been the case.” 

In Amsterdam all the houses are built on the tops 
of piles driven into the soil, the nature of the ground 
being swampy, and too weak to hold a foundation. 

‘* So, after all,” I thought, as I continued my walk, 
‘‘all depends upon the nature of the soil. Though 
the materials of the building be ever so excellent, the 
foundation-stones of the right sort, and the architect 
as skilful as could be desired, yet if the soil is unsound, 
the building will certainly collapse.” 

I then remembered that it is written, ‘‘ But that on 
the good ground are they which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keep it.” (Luke viii. 15.) 
The only true foundation is Christ, and certainly 
every man should ‘‘ take heed how he buildeth there- 
upon.” But while carefully examining that which we 
put upon the foundation, we should, above all, be 
careful about that which is under it. If it is not in an 
honest heart—if it is not in a pure conscience that we 
have Christ dwelling, no orthodoxy even the soundest, 
and no religiousness even the strictest, will be able to 
prevent our utter ruin. 

But here the question rises in our mind—‘‘ What 
man is there whose conscience is perfectly pure ?” 

The answer may be twofold. With reference to the 
whole course of our life that is lying behind us, cer- 
tainly no man’s conscience is pure. ‘If thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, who shall stand?” But 
with reference to a certain special deed which we have 
committed or which we are going to commit, we may 
with all honesty be able to say: ‘‘My conscience 
bears me witness that I have done it, or am going to 
do it, in sincerity and in truth.” 

Thus, for instance, the conscience of the prodigal 
son was impure with reference to his past conduct. 
It could not fail to trouble his mind when, as he sat 
among the swine, he remembered how he had treated 
his loving father, and how he had spent the portion 
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that fell to him. But when he rose with the intention 
to go to his father, to confess his shame, to submit to 
any punishment his father might inflict, and to begin 
quite a new life in his father’s service, his conscience 
was pure with reference to that special deed. It bore 
him witness that his intention was an honest one. 
He could say, with his hand upon his heart, that 
he did not go to his father as a hypocrite, but in all 
truth and sincerity, having broken with his former 
sinful life, and honestly desiring to turn to the oppo- 
site direction. 

In the same way a man, when he turns to Christ, 
though haying an accusing and troubled conscience 
as @ sinner, may yet have a pure conscience as a 
supplicant. There are a thousand questions which he 
cannot answer, but there is also one question which 
he can. It is the question concerning the honesty 
and sincerity of his resolution to abandon sin and the 
world, and to give himself up body and soul to the 
only true Saviour. It is, certainly, with reference 
to this true, honest consciousness of the inward 
witness, that baptism, which is the introduction of 
the converted one into the Church of Christ, is called 
‘the answer of a good conscience toward God.” 
(1 Peter iii. 21.) 

It is purity of conscience, in this sense of the word, 
which we are expected to bring along with us, when 
we go to Christ for salvation. Christ is willing and 
mighty to purge our defiled consciences, but let us not 
suppose that He will purge them if they are defiled by 
dishonesty as well as by transgressions. If a man’s 
conscience on his going to Christ, tells him that his 
sincere wish is not to give up the love of sin and of 
the world, let him not suppose that, with such a dis- 
position of heart, a union between him and Jesus is 
possible. To go to Christ in such a state of mind is 
not to go to Him at all. It is hypocrisy; and all 
Christ has to say to such a hypocrite is, ‘‘ Woe, woe 
unto you!” 

But indispensable as this purity of conscience is for 
our union with Christ, it is not sufficient to tranquil- 
lise our conscience with reference to our sinfulness 
and guiltiness before God. It is only an erring, an 
ill-instructed conscience which can suppose that our 
sincere resolutions to quit the service of sin is all that 
is required to make up for our past offences, and to 
justify us in the sight of God. In other words, it is 
@ gross error to suppose that repentance can atone for 
sin. A conscience enlightened by God’s word and 
the Holy Spirit knows better. It tells us that every 
transgression of ours is a stain, not only upon our own 
character, but an insult done to God in the sight of 
the whole universe. It tells us that neither our tears 
nor the blood of all the beasts on the earth can wash 
away these stains. It asks, ‘‘ What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?” 

To this question, nay, to this cry, of an alarmed 
conscience nothing gives a satisfactory answer save 





the blood of God’s Son, which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel. That blood is shed for the remis- 
sion of sins. If you believe that truth, the Spirit 
whispers into your soul, “It is shed for the remission 
of your sins.” This glad intelligence no sooner sounds 
through your soul than your conscience is gently 
quieted. The debt is paid! The penalty is suffered! 
The law is fulfilled! Your case with God is settled! 
Look at that cross! To it the hand-writing is nailed 
in which the debt was recorded against you. It is not 
a supposition, it isa fact. It took place on a Friday 
between nine A.M. and three P.M., in the shadow of 
Jerusalem, in the presence of thousands of witnesses, 
in the sight of heaven, earth, and hell! 

This is a logic which nothing can resist. Our con- 
science is perfectly satisfied. ‘If God is with thee,” 
it answers, ‘“‘who shall be against thee?” And we, 
having peace with God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, bend our knees at the foot of his throne, and 
whisper, ‘‘ God be praised for his unspeakable gift!” 

Itis not human philosophy which shows us this way 
towards obtaining a pure conscience, but Scripture. 
‘Let us,” it is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
ch. x. 22, ‘‘draw near with a true heart, in full as- 
surance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience.” The first thing which Christ, on 
entering our heart, gives us is—peace. Peace with 
God—peace that passeth all understanding—the peace 
of a conscience which God Himself hath put to rest. 

It should be observed that those who in this way 
have got their consciences purged, are also the most 
anxious and active to keep their consciences pure. 
The peace which we have obtained through the blood 
of the cross is so sweet to us, that we dread its dis- 
turbance as a fearful calamity. Besides, that faith which 
drew us to the sin-atoning Saviour, also enriched us 
with the sin-combating and sin-conquering spirit. 
We are compassed about with a great cloud of wit- 
nesses, who rather chose to be imprisoned, to be tor- 
tured, to die at the stake or on the scaffold, than to 
defile their conscience. They loved Jesus because He 
gave his life to procure for them the peace of a pure 
conscience. No wonder, then, that they rather gave 
up their own life than lose that precious treasure. 

Blessed are we if we tread in their footprints! It 
is not an easy walk after the flesh. Cross and stake 
are unknown things in our time, but many a hard 
battle is still unavoidable, and many a heavy sacri- 
fice is required to keep our conscience clear. It is in 
this warfare that the greatest exploits of heroism are 
performed. The greatest men are to be found among 
those who will never become known to the world as 
great men, because they preferred the approval of 
their conscience to the applause of the multitude. 
But they are known to God. Their names are written 
in his book. They are those “ faithful to death, to 
whom He will give a crown of life.” 

JOHN DE LIEFDE. 
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A TRIAD OF EMBLEMATISTS. 
DONNE, QUARLES, HERBERT. 


Auone the characteristics of the religious spirit of 
our day is the combination of the restless quest for the 
new with the deliberate resuscitation of the old. The 
tendency to reproduce the antique is developed in op- 
posite quarters. The ‘‘ modern spirit” pauses upon a 
misty thought of a forgotten thinker, brushes off the 
dust of an obsolete phraseology, and sends it forth in 
the costume of the nineteenth century to air itself 
among modern men. It is old enough to be new. 
The antiquarian spirit which loves the old for its own 
sake delights itself in sending forth the ‘‘ condensed 
thought” of the early writers to masquerade among 
us in the literary dress of the dark or middle ages. 
$o it falls out that between the twain an age of lite- 
rary-religious renaissance has arisen, and we are 
rapidly becoming accustomed, not only to the quaint 
turns of thought and curiously rugged phraseology of 
our ancestors, but to variations on the former, and 
unconscious or deliberate imitations of the latter by the 
most modern of moderns. In no department is this 
revival more apparent than in that of sacred poetry. 
The Greek and Latin hymns, of which scores of trans- 
lations are now in circulation, as the glorious heritage 
of the Church, and the index of her life in obscure cen- 
turies, have a perennial and universally comprehensible 
interest ; but we have likewise numerous reprints of the 
hymns of the Elizabethan era, of Donne, Quarles, and 
Herbert; illustrated with equal care by editors and 
artists; and several other less original poets are 
receiving an attention which was not accorded to them 
in their own day. Some of the hymns and hymn 
writers of the Elizabethan era were noticed a year ago 
in this magazine, and I then endeavoured to show that 
the oblivion into which they had fallen was well 
merited, and that they are interesting only as the voice 
of Christian life within the Church, adding an impor- 
tant argument in favour of the theory that the life was 
in a very feeble state. But such oblivion is not the 
lot of the triad at the head of this paper, and for what 
reasons it might be interesting to inquire, especially as 
“Holy George Herbert” still exercises an influence 
only second to that of Keble on some of the most lowly 
and pious minds in England. 

It must be borne in mind that it was an age of ex- 
cessive conceit and pedantry of style, and none might 
hope for success in the arena of letters who did not 
adopt as a part of their fantastic equipment a quiver 
filled with elaborate artifices, analogies, and tricks. 
To the nearly universal popular taste, and the added 
Tequirement that poetry should show fully as much 
learning and subtlety as prose, these three writers 
more or less deferred, and Donne has the demerit of 
fixing and intensifying the meretricious poctical affec- 
tations of his day. All the sacred verse of Donne and 
Quarles, and some even of Herbert’s, is fall of discords. 
Incongruous images and far-fetched ideas are -har- 
nessed by a perverse and conceited phraseology to a 
lumbering metre ; art, nature, and mythology are ran- 
sacked for allusions and illustrations, which are often 
obscure, sometimes coarse: the sublime verges on the 





grotesque, the pathetic on inferior tragedy. In reading 
the poetry of the two first of our triad, we weary of 
their obscure analogies, their broken though ingenious 
metaphors, their endless amplifications, their perverse 
industry, and their incessant employment of language 
soiled by coarse and vulgar use. If as the result of so 
much labour they succeed in saying what no man had 
ever said before, we would often be quite content if 
it had never been said at all. In this jugglery with 
words Donne was the greatest adept, but it is difficult 
to believe that even the men of his day to whom the 
conceits of his style were not repugnant, were ever 
edified by his Holy Sonnets, his Hymns, or his Me- 
tempsychosis. Quarles is as quaint, but more pious 
and less fantastic, and amidst his uncouth verbiage and 
laboured analogies some stern truth is to be found; 
but after admitting all that it is possible to admit con- 
cerning the devotional merits of his ‘‘ Emblems,” it 
must still be said that those deep utterances of spiritual 
life which only can thrill hearts and attain immortality 
are in the main wanting. Therefore, with all the care 
which has been bestowed upon the text and illustra- 
tions of the recent editions of Donne and Quarles, it is 
not likely that their verse will penetrate beyond the 
circle of the antiquarian and fanciful few. 

The ablest of this triad unquestionably was Dr. John 
Donne. In an age when individuality was permitted 
to verge upon eccentricity he was an eccentric among 
eccentrics. His character, however, is handed down to 
us by his loving biographer Isaak Walton, as that of 
a man of ardent piety ; and had he not been pious he 
could hardly have been the intimate friend of George 
Herbert. He was born in 1573, went to Oxford Uni- 
versity at eleven years old, was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn at seventeen, and in due time became chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor, who formed so high an 
opinion of him that, on being compelled to part with 
him, he wrote, ‘‘ He is better fitted to serve a king 
than a subject.” He went through very severe mental 
struggles at an early age, and though a scion of 
a Catholic family, devoted himself with intense 
earnestness to a study of the controversies between 
the Romanists and Protestants, and finally embraced 
Protestantism. At thirty-four the Bishop of Durham 
urged him to take orders, and offered to relinquish a 
benefice in his favour, but he declined on account of 
some past errors in life, which, ‘‘ though repented of, 
and pardoned by God, might not be forgotten by men, 
and might cast dishonour on the sacred office.” 

At the age of forty-one, moved by the earnest solici- 
tations of James I., he entered the ministry, and besides 
having fourteen livings offered to him in a single year, 
he became successively chaplain to the king, lecturer 
to Lincoln’s Inn, Dean of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. ‘*‘ Now,” writes Isaak Walton, 
‘‘the English Church had gained a second St. Austin, 
for I think none was so like him before his conversion: 


| none so like St. Ambrose after it: and if his youth 
| had the infirmities of the one, his age had the excel- 


j 


lences oi the others, the learning and holiness of both.”’ 
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His talents found full scope in the ministrations of the 
pulpit, and all his faculties were devoted to the work 
of the ministry with a zeal so intense as to wear out a 
frame uot naturally robust. So great was the respect 
and admiration which he won, that when he was carried 
to his grave near the pulpit, eighteen years afterwards, 
London mourned for him as for a dead king. But at 
the yery outset of his ministerial career, a stroke fell 
upon him which detached him frum earthly plea- 
sures and ambitions, and made him for the remainder 
of his days a sad-hearted recluse. Early in life he 
had married clandestinely and imprudently a daughter 
of Sir G. Moore, and after a married life of nineteen 
years, rich in most exciting romance, the object of his 
worship died within a month of his ordination. ‘ All 
joy,” he says, ‘‘ was buried in her grave ;” he betook 
himself toimmoderate study, butthisand excessive grief 
so reduced him in two years that his friends rejoiced 
when he was sent on a mission to the fascinating Queen 
of Bohemia, at whose court he remained for eighteen 
months. On his return, while sitting at dinner with 
the king, he was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s. From 
this time Dr. Donne became a shining light among 
his old friends, and with bitter remembrances of the 
loose morality of the poems of his youth he consecrated 
his poetic talent unto God. To this period of his life 
we may attribute nearly all his hymns, including the 
well-known one ‘“‘To God, my God,” beginning 
“Since I am coming to that holy room.” A less 
known one he composed on a sick-bed not long before 
his death. 


A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin when I begun, 
Which was my sin though it were done before ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 
When Thou hast done Thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two but wallowed in a score? 
When Thou hast done Thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore : 
But swear by Thyself that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine as He shines now and heretofore, 
And having done that Thou hast done, 
I fear no more. 


J. Donne. 


We are so almost-altogether ignorant of the hymns 
used by our anceStors in public worship, and have so 
much reason to believe that their number was exceed- 
ingly small, that this hymn, so inyolyed in style and 
purely personal, has a singular interest ; for it was set 
to a solemn and stately tune, and regularly sung 
at the conclusion of public worship in St. Paul’s. Of 
it the composer writes, ‘‘Oh the power of church 
music! That harmony added to that hymn has raised 
the affections of my heart and quickened my graces to 
zeal and gratitude, giving me inexpressible tranquillity 
of mind, and a willingness to leave the world.” After 
this manner did the pious dean and his congregation 
and many devout souls of that day offer their praise. 


St. Augustine wept near his dissolution ‘‘ because the 


public hymns and lauds were lost out of the churches,” 
We are thankful rather, not that similar hymns are 
lost, but that they have been replaced by those glow- 
ing with a more fervid devotion and a purer poetic 


spirit. 


After some years of a highly appreciated and suc- 
cessful ministry, Donne fell into a lingering consump- 
tion, during which he composed many hymns and 
sacred sonnets, all bearing the impress of his very per- 
verted taste, which it is possible was but the index of 
something morbid in his mental structure—a morbidity 
which appears fully only in a fascinating and most 
ingenious work on suicide, called Biathanatos, which 
was not published until after his death. Among his 
hymns it is difficult to select one which is significant 
of his peculiarities and at the same time suitable for 


the devotional reader. 


The one given below is the 


— 
a 





best transferable specimen. 


A LITANY. 


THE FATHER. 


Father of Heaven, and Him by whom 
It and us for it, and all else for us 
Thou mad’st, and governest ever, come 
And recreate me now grown ruinous. 
My heart is by dejection clay, 
And by self-murder red. 
From this red earth, O Father, purge away 
All vicious tincture, that new fashioned 
I may rise up from death, before I’m dead. 


THE SON. 


O Son of God, who seeing two things, 
Sin and Death, crept in which were never made, 
By bearing one try’dst with what stings 
The other could thine heritage invade ; 
O be Thou nailed unto my heart, 
And crucified again. 
Part not from it, though it from Thee would part, 
But let it be, by applying so thy pain, 
Drowned in thy eedsent in thy passion slain. 


THE HOLY GHOST. 


O Holy Ghost, whose temple I 

Am, but of mud walls and condensed dust, 

And being sacrilegiously 

Half wasted with youth’s fires of pride and lust, 
Must with new storms be weather beat, 
Double in my heart the flame, 

Which let devout sad tears attend; and let 

(Though the glass lanthorn flesh do suffer maim) 

Fire, sacrifice, priest, altar be the same. 


THE TRINITY. 


O blessed, glorious Trinity, 

Bones to philosophy, but milk to faith, 

Which as wise serpents diversely 

Most slipperiness yet most entanglings hath, 

As you distinguished, undistinct 

By power, love, knowledge be, 

Give me a such self-different instinct ; 

Of these let all me elemented be, 

Of power to love, to know, you unnumbered Three. 


J. Donne. 


This strangely obscure hymn was also used in wor- 


ship at St. Paul’s. It is difficult, however, to realise 
what those devotional feelings were which-could find 
wings and expression in its strains, or what the mind 
could be which found its recreations during severe ill- 
ness in stringing together such perplexities of thought 
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and language. The first of these hymns was sung on 
the last occasion on which this eminent preacher occu- 
pied the pulpit of the cathedral. When he felt that 
death was not far off, he dragged himself.to St. Paul’s 
to preach with such a cadaverous visage and emaciated 
body, that many on seeing him asked each other, 
‘(an these dry bones live?” He was carried home, 
and occupied the few remaining weeks of his life in 
meditations on death and testimonies to the truth. 
JTsaak Walton gives a singular narrative of his last 
days. His friends were very anxious to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory from a correct likeness; so he 
sent for a carver to bring him the figure of an urn and 
a board the height of his body, then for a painter to 
take his portrait. Having ordered his study to be 
warmed by means of large charcoal fires, this ghastly 

, in the last stage of consumption, nerved him- 
self to enter it with his winding-sheet in his hand, 
which was put upon him, and tied with knots at his 
head and feet, while his hands were so placed that he 
had the appearance of a corpse prepared for burial. 
Thus strangely shrouded, he stood by the urn, ‘‘ with so 
much of the sheet turned aside as might show his lean, 
pale, death-like face, which was purposely turned to- 
wards the east, from whence he expected the second 
coming of his and our Saviour Jesus.” In this posture 
he was drawn at his full height ; and when the picture | 
was finished he caused it to be set by his bedside, 
when it became the object of his continual contempla- 
tion until his death. He gave it to his friend and 
brother hymn-writer, Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, 
who caused it to be copied in white marble as it now 
stands in St. Paul’s, inscribed with an epitaph which 
Donne himself wrote. After the taking of this por- 
trait, and the giving of some godly counsels to his 
friends and servants, he lingered for fifteen days, 
“with nothing to do but to die;” and when his last 
hour came, gazing steadfastly upwards, he said, 
“T were miserable if I might not die.” In a few 
minutes more, ‘‘ with the radiance of the coming 
glory on his brow,” he said, ‘“‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.” He then closed his own eyes, and 
disposed his hands and body in such a position as not 
to require the slightest attention from those who came 
to shroud him. 

This singularly eccentric poet was followed by 
another whose life was no less eccentric than his verse, 
and who was destined to be known to a larger circle 
ofreaders. Francis Quarles was born in 1592. After 
taking a B.A. degree at Cambridge, and studying law 
at Lincoln’s Inn, not as a profession, but in order to 
benefit his friends by arranging their differences, he 
became cup-bearer to the Queen of Bohemia, and this 
contact with ‘‘the painted pleasures of a court” pos- 
sibly so early disenchanted him as to give him those 
severe views of human life, which are a marked 














feature of the ‘‘ Emblems.” On his return, the learned 
Archbishop Usher smiled upon his poetic efforts, the 
earliest of which was ‘‘The Feast of Worms and 
History of Jonah,” and appointed him his private 
secretary. Afterwards, in imitation of his friend 
Drayton, he paraphrased several Scripture subjects: 
the “History of Esther,” ‘History of Samson,” 
and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, as ‘‘ Pious Ele- 
Bey bet it was not till 1635 that the work on which 
-—58. 
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his fame rests was published. As the times grew more 
portentous, the poet ranged himself prominently on 
the Royalist side, published in defence of the King 
(who had previously pensioned him), ‘‘The Royal 
Convict,” and to complete his crimes, visited the ill- 
fated monarch at Oxford. ‘The result of this display 
of loyalty was that his property was sequestrated, and 
his books and MSS., some of which were intended for 
the press, were burned to ashes. Finally, a public 
accusation, reflecting on his Protestant principles, 
was brought against him, and being rather a good 
and harmless than an heroic man, this slander so 
affected him that it hastened his death. Peace, re- 
signation, and a touching spirit of forgiveness and 
charity towards all men characterised his last days, 
and his singularly blameless life closed fitly with these 
words in Latin: ‘‘Oh, sweet Saviour of the world, 
let Thy last words upon the cross be my last words in 
the world. Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit; and what I cannot utter with my mouth 
accept from my heart and soul.” He died on Sept. 8, 
1644. 

His ‘“‘Emblems” are not altogether original, as 
something more than their germ is to be found in a 
Latin work called Pia Desideria, by Herman Hugo, 
a Jesuit—a book, both in the time of Quarles and 
our own, very popular in Spain and Portugal. 
Quarles undertook to translate this, but ended by 
producing not a translation, but a work of kindred 
genius. His volume speedily made its way through 
all the land, and is still prized in many cottage homes, 
in which the early edition has been handed down as 
an heirloom, perhaps not so much for the verses as 
for the extraordinary wocdcuts accompanying them, 
which were chiefly copied from Hugo. To theso 
prints, which are generally absurd, grotesque, or 
coarse, and caricature rather than illustrate the truths 
with which they are connected, the ‘‘ Emblems” owe 
much of their popularity among the uneducated. It 
is sufficient to mention two or three of these eccentric 
additions to this singular volume. ‘‘ Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death ?” is illustrated 
by a man writhing and struggling inside of a huge 
skeleton. In the illustration of ‘‘My flesh trem- 
bleth for fear of Thee,” the Lord is represented as a 
small figure with the wings of an angel and the face 
of a man of eighty approaching Job with a clenched 
fist as if to chastise him. ‘‘ Ye walked according to 
this world,” &c., is represented by the devil seated in 
a chariot containing the globe, and driving some har- 
nessed cattle at tremendous speed, while Christ, seated 
on a hill behind, is ineffectually attempting to arrest 
his course, by a rope tied to a cross on the globe’s 
summit! 

The ‘‘ Emblems,” however, contain certain elements 
which have done more to saye them from oblivion 
than these execrable prints. They tell the truth 
sternly and often coarsely, and dissect man’s evil 
nature, magnifying the guilt of sin and the temporal 
and eternal woe which it entails. Sins which the 
world palliates as foibles and weaknesses are un- 
sparingly denounced as crimes and vices. Man is 


exhibited as unsound from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot—a wretched, hateful, helpless thing, 
with neither inherent divinity nor inherent good- 
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ness. Quarles shows with emphatic truthfulness the 
vanity of life, the vexations of ambition, the passing 
fashions of the world, the detestable folly of covetous- 
ness and pride, the general emptiness of all things. 
Of him Goethe’s charge against English writers is 
partly true, for he “loves to exaggerate the evils of the 
earth, and to sing of skulls, churchyards, death, and 
hell ;”” but against all his darkness he showed the cross 
of Christ shining with undying lustre, the sun of the 
earth’s night, the cure of the earth’s woes. His 
power lies in minute detail blended with strength; he 
has little beauty, no elegance ; his taste was fully as 
coarse as that of his time, but he is less elaborately 
fantastic than Donne; he is more prone to exaggera- 
tions than conceits, and is altogether more masculine, 
clear, and modern, than most of his contemporaries. 
In dealing with the questions which concern man’s 
destiny he shows great Christian earnestness ; he has 
& purpose, and utters it in no faltering tones. He 
desires to show men and things as they are, and this 
he does with much quaintness, not altogether unmixed 
with testiness and temper, as if he were getting weary 
of men and their vices. Though he has much apt 
illustration, there are few passages in his hymns 
which contain true poetry. His ‘‘Emblems” are truths 
decked out in a fantastic garb of words and metre, but 
they are not poetry. They exercised, however, a very 
wide-spread influence in England in their day, and it 
is worthy of remark in connexion with their extensive 
circulation, that they, in common with the most popu- 
lar books in the English tongue, with the ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” at their head, are intensely and altogether 
It is curious that several of Quarles’s 
most vigorous hymns contain the doctrine of ‘“‘sub- 
stitution” in the clearest, most ‘‘ offensive,” and 
compacted form in which it is stated by any writer. 

The hymn which follows is selected not as a speci- 
men of the author’s well-known style, but as showing 
him in his tenderest and most devotional aspect. 


Illustration—One seeking to remove an angel’s hand 
which is hiding an angel’s face. 


“‘ Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and holdest me for 
thine enemy ?”’—Job xiii. 24. 


Why dost thou shade thy lovely face? O why 
Does that eclipsing hand so long deny 
The sunshine of thy soul-enlivening eye ? 


Thou art my life: if thou but turn away, 
My life’s a thousand deaths: thou art’my way : 
ithout thee, Lord, I travel not, but stray. 


Thou art my way: I wander if thou fly : 
Thou art my, light ; if hid, how blind am I! 
Thou art my life: if thou withdraw, I die. 


And yet thou turn’st away thy face, and fly’st me ; 
And yet I sue for grace, and thou deny’st me! 
Speak, art thou angry, Lord, or only try’st me? 


Unscreen those heavenly lamps, or tell me why 
Thou shad’st thy face? perhaps thou think’st no eye 
Can view those flames, and not drop down and die. 


Tf that be all, shine forth, and draw thee nigher: 
Let me behold and die, for my desire 
Is, phoenix-like, to perish in that fire. 


If I have lost my path, great Shepherd, say. 
Shall T still wander in a doubtful way ? ; 
Lord, shall a lamb of Israel’s sheepfold stray? 





Thou art the pilgrim’s path, the blind man’s eye, 
The dead man’s life; on thee my hopes rely : 
If thou remove, I err, I grope, I die. 


Disclose thy sunbeams, close thy wings and stay, 
See, see how I am blind, and dead, and stray, 
O thou that art my light, my life, my way. 


Francis Quaruss. 


As one who has toiled wearily along the dusty 
highway under the midday sun rejoices to find himself 
at eventide among the quiet meadows by the river- 
side, where the dew falls softly on grass and flowers, 
so gladly do we turn from the stilted pedantry and 
wearisome conceits of Donne, the uncouth verse of 
Quarles, and the worthless affectations and coarse- 
ness of nearly the whole school of Elizabethan hymn 
writers, to the purity, piety, and tenderness of 
George Herbert, who links so lovingly the verse which 
has vanished away, because the fashion of the time was 
upon it, with the hymns which ever since his day have 
welled up from pious hearts, never to perish while the 
earth and heavens last. 

The very brief space which remains only allows of 
such a notice of Herbert as shall serve to refer the 
reader to his naively charming biography by Isaak 
Walton. He was born in 1593 ; his father died early, 
leaving him to the care of his mother, a woman of 
singular strength of piety and character, who nobly 
fulfilled the trust. Her grief concerning her eldest 
son, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, now remembered only 
for his arrogant infidelity, was alleviated by her 
thankfulness for the disposition which George, her 
fifth son, displayed from his childhood. At Cambridge, 
where he early distinguished himself, he pursued a 
career marked by diligence, morality, and calm—amusic 
his one recreation in his studious solitude—a solitude 
the result of a purity sheathed in defensive pride 
rather than of aversion to society. Attwenty-six he was 
elected Orator to the University, and during the eight 
years in which he held this office he was more at 
court than at Cambridge, except when King James 
was there, to whom in his public capacity he addressed 
so many panegyrics, eloquent, overdone, and full of 
conceits, that he received from that vain monarch the 
name of ‘‘ The jewel of the University.” At this time 
the man whom we know as the pious and lowly poet 
was a courtier, a flatterer, and a fop; learned in 
questions concerning dress, but addicted to frivolity 
rather than to vice, retaining in some degree in court 
life in London the purity which had distinguished the 
solitary student at Cambridge. But he was a student 
as well as a courtier, and entered the lists of contro- 
versy likewise, for he broke a lance with Andrew 
Melville, who had assailed the English Church, which 
Herbert loved even then with the chivalrous devotion 
of a lover. His literary reputation was such, that 
Lord Bacon, on whom he had lavished some flattery, 
dedicated to him his translations of some of David’s 
Psalms. At this time he aspired to be made a secre- 
tary of state, but the death of James was the death- 
blow to his ambitions. He retired from London, and 
after some time spent in solitary meditations and 
communings with his own heart, he entered holy 
orders. Soon afterwards he married, under very 
romantic circumstances, a lady in every way @ help- 
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meet, and was presented to the living of Bemerton, 
near Salisbury, at the age of thirty-seven, after a 
brief ministry in Lincolnshire. 

He entered upon this parish in a most solemn and 
earnest spirit, persuaded that he must conform himself 
unto his Master’s likeness, not only for his own 
advancement in holiness, but ‘‘ because the virtuous 
life of a clergyman is the most powerful eloquence to 
persuade all who see it to reverence and love, and, at 
least, to desire to live like him. And this will I do,” 
he added, ‘‘ because I know we live in an age that 
hath more need of good examples than precepts.” 
On his induction he was left alone in the church, as 
the custom was, to toll the bell, but he remained there 
so long that a friend, becoming uneasy, went in search 
of him, and found him lying prostrate before the altar, 
ejaculating resolves for his future conduct, and pour- 
ing out passionate prayers for the Divine aid. After- 
wards he exchanged his sword and gay clothing for a 
canonical habit, and in an affecting interview with his 
wife at her father’s house they both pledged themselves 
to a life of entire consecration to the service of God. 
Then these two disciples—one in heart and purpose— 
journeyed to Bemerton, where Herbert at once began 
that career of labour on which the sunlight still lingers. 
There for three blessed years he was the ideal English 
clergyman, loving, like his Master, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to be the guide and friend 
of his people. His early sermons contained something 
of the allegories and ornaments of the ‘‘ Temple,” but 
finding that this style failed to move hearts, he became 
so practical and simple that the rustics hung upon his 
words. Besides direct scriptural exposition and 
teaching, he sought to get his people to realise the 
deep significance of the Church services, giving them 
the spiritual meaning of those ancient liturgies and 
ceremonies into which he threw his whole soul and 
heart, and which, under his auspices, became to the 
worshippers at Bemerton true worship, instinct with 
life. He conducted the full Church service daily at 
ten and four, and so great a revival was produced by 
his zeal and ardour that ere long the church was daily 
filled to overflowing at these hours. ‘‘ Not a few,” 
says Walton, ‘‘let their plough rest in mid furrow 
when Mr. Herbert’s saints’ bell called to prayers.” 
Music continued to be his delight—hisown hymns set 
to his own music, and sung by himself, the singing in 
Bemerton Church, and the grand organ roll and mag- 
nificent anthems of Salisbury Cathedral, in which 
venerable pile, twice a week, he says he found heaven 
upon earth. Hoping for heaven, meditating upon it 
in the sweet rectory garden, inspiring others with a 
longing for it, singing of it, desiring it, he passed his 
peaceful days, seeking to anticipate on earth its services 
and praise, and all the while the “Temple” was 
building, unknown to his nearest friends, into which 
Many worshippers in many lands have entered to be 
helped heavenward. 

Growing daily more heavenly in spirit, and more 
ethereal in body, Herbert prayed, and sung, and 
laboured for three years; then the end came, and the 
gentlest of all messengers took him to his Father's 
house in his fortieth year. When he was unable to 
read the daily services, he was still carried to church, 
for he said he must join in the liturgy which he 








loved, till he entered upon the perfect services of the 
upper sanctuary. Shortly before he died he divulged 
to a friend the existence of the ‘‘ Temple,” and, placing 
the MS. in his hand, said, “Sir, I pray you deliver 
this little book to Mr. Ferrar, and tell him he shall 
find in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed between God and my soul before I could 
subject mine to the will of Jesus, my Master, in 
whose service I have now found perfect freedom. De- 
sire him to read it, and then, if he thinks it may turn 
to the advantage of any poor dejected soul, let it be 
made public; but if not, let him burn it, for I and it 
are less than the least of God’s mercies.” He lingered 
for three weeks longer, his speech so glowing with 
hope and love that a bystander describes his chamber 
as the very gate of heaven. The Sunday before his 
death he took up a musical instrument, and sang a 
verse, adding a portion of his own Sabbath hymn, 
**Oh day most calm, most bright.” Two days after 
he said to a friend, ‘“‘I am sorry I have nothing to 
present to God but sin and misery, but the first is 
pardoned, and a few hours shall put a period to the 
second.” ‘The friend reminded him of his many useful 
deeds, to which he replied, ‘‘ These be good works if 
they be sprinkled with the blood of Jesus, not other- 
wise.” In a few minutes more he ejaculated, ‘‘ And 
now, Lord, Lord, now receive my spirit,” and breathed 
his last, leaving behind him a deathless memory, and 
a precious legacy to the Church. 

The ‘‘ Temple,” after some delay, was published, 
and 20,000 copies were sold in four years. It has been 
re-issued repeatedly, and its reputation is still on the 
increase. A recent critic has well said, *‘ It was just 
an alabaster box of ointment suddenly broken, and its 
perfume spread near and far.” Criticism, however, 
is out of place on this production. It is enough to say 
that it has some of the faults of the period, that quaint- 
ness often verges on conceit, and that the sense is 
frequently hampered by allegories, analogies, verbal 
quibbles, and intentional obscurities. Bearing in mind 
that these faults were the fetters imposed on poets by 
the time, and that Herbert’s mind worked in an at- 
mosphere of a highly imaginative and deeply mystical 
piety, we may read his ‘“‘ Temple” with loving grati- 
tude, as one of the most tenderly devotional volumes 
ever written. It appeals to the deepest experiences of 
the Christian, to the sympathies of the lover of nature, 
and to the hopes of heaven and the fears of hell which 
at times float through all minds: so it lives. On 
opening Herbert’s volume we pass out of the ordi- 
nary weekday atmosphere with its dust, noise, and 
glare, into a sabbatic air, noiseless andcalm. ‘‘The 
dim religious light” falls through ancient windows 
on pillars and grotesquely carved corbels, mouldy 
monuments, a white-robed minister, and a throng of 
kneeling worshippers, whose lips repeat words indited 
by men who may have talked with the Apostles. We 
seem to hear Te Dewms and the Gloria in Excelsis as we 
read. Herbert is emphatically the poet of the English 
Church. Coleridge remarks that to appreciate him 
fully the critic must be ‘‘an affectionate and dutiful 
son of the Church.” This is true of the general 
reader, although some of his hymns require no other 
interpretation than the instinct of the Christian. It 
is scarcely possible that the ‘‘ Temple,” as a whole, 
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could appear otherwise than mystical, and possibly 
*‘ ritualistic,” on a first, reading to any one not trained 
in the Church of England, but it grows on every 
Christian reader, for it speaks the common language 
of faith, All the beauty which exists in the Anglican 
rites and forms Herbert has extracted and spiritualised. 
To his saintly spirit, filled with the insight of the 
Christian, as well as the subtle perception of the poet, 
there was nothing in all her forms poor, earthly, 
meaningless, from the moment when the cross, 
signed upon the infant’s brow in baptism, admits him 
to her fellowship, to that in which the dust is 
crumbled upon the coffin of ‘‘ Christ’s faithful soldier 
and servant.” So the ‘‘Temple” is the Prayer-book 
in poetry, and breathes throughout the spirit of a man 
who, loving Christ supremely, loved next to Him the 
Church of his fathers, in which he saw the beauty and 
purity of Christ’s mystical Bride. There is, therefore, 
no straining or false rapture in his words when he 
addresses her,— 


*T joy, dear mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments and hue 
Both sweet and bright ; 
Beauty in thee takes up her place, 
And dates her letters from thy face 
When she doth write.” 


The marked characteristic of Herbert’s Christian 
nature was his intense personal, passionate love to 
Christ—the Christ sad, burdened, dying, rather than 
the King risen and reigning. The quaint hymn, ‘‘ Was 
ever grief like mine?” in which the touching verse 
occurs,— 


“0 all ye who pass by, behold and see, 
Man stole the fruit, but I must climb the tree ; 
The tree of life to all but only me: 
Was ever grief like mine 2” 


exhibits a minute comprehension of the elements of 
our Lord’s sufferings not surpassed by any poet. There 
is singular variety both in his subjects and the style 
of treating them, as the following specimens will 
show :— 


SIN. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us: then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws: they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers. 


Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 


Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears : 
Without our shame, within our consciences ; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 


Yet all these fences and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 


GRACE. 


My stock lies dead, and no increase 
Doth my dull husbandry improve: 

O let Thy graces without cease 

Drop from above, 





The dew doth every morning fall, 

And shall the dew outstrip thy dove ? 

The dew for which grass cannot call, 
Drop from above. 


Death is still working like a mole, 

And digs my grave at each remove: 

Let grace work too, and on my soul 
Drop from above. 


Sin is still hammering my heart 

Unto a hardness, void of woe ; 

Let suppling grace, to cross his art, 
Drop from above. 


O come! for Thou dost know the way, 

Or if to me thou wilt not move, 

Remove me where I need not say— 
Drop from above. 


THE ELIXIR. 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 

Or if he pleaseth through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


All may of Thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


This is the famous stone, 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.* 
Georce Hernert. 


One of the highest eulogies on Herbert was pro- 
nounced by Baxter, no mean judge, although his own 
merits as a hymn writer are underrated. ‘‘ Next to 
the Scripture poems,” writes the great Nonconformist, 
‘there are none so sayoury to me as those of Mr. 
George Herbert and Mr. George Sandys. I know 
that Cowley and others far excel Herbert in wit and 
accurate composure, but as Seneca takes with me 
above all his contemporaries, because he speaketh 
things by words feelingly and seriously, like a man 
that is past jest, so Herbert speaks to God like one 
that really believeth a God, and whose business in 
this world is most with God. Heart-work and heaven- 
work make up his books.” The last sentence con- 
tains the secret of the immortality of the gentle poet 
of Bemerton. 

IsaBELLA L. Bre. 





* For the benefit of the few who are unacquainted with the “ Temple,” 
the titles of some of its finest portions are given. It is to be expected 
that readers unacquainted with the peculiarities of the poetry of that day 
will find much to stumble over at drst in Herbert’s writings. A true 
insight into their beauties can only be obtained by cultivating more than 
@ cursory acquaintance with them. “The Church Porch” abounds with 

e advice—it is a fit entrance to all which follow: “The Sacrifice,” 
“The Agony,” “ Affliction,” “ Prayer,” “ Employment,” “ Matins,” “ Sun- 
day,” “Virtue,” “ Unkindness,” ‘“ Business,” “ Praise,” “The Pulley,” 
“ Discipline,” “J/Fnvoy.” Among the most grotesquely peculiar are, 
“Church Monuments,” “ Humility,” “The Star,” “ Ungratefulness,” 
“ Conscience,” “Church Schisms,” “The Discharge,” “The Bag,” 
“ Heaven,” 
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HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
IX.—THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Durine St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, related in | tionate spirit in counteracting it. And error of a 
Acts xix., we are told that ‘‘all they that dwelt in | very serious kind by degrees made its way into the 
Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews | little community at Colosse#. The neighbourhood, 
and Greeks.” Even remembering that “Asia” is | and indeed the inhabitants of the whole territory of 
here used as signifying, of course not the great con- | Phrygia, in which it was situated, were prone to mys- 
tinent now known by that name, nor even the lesser | ticism and fanatical superstitions. Phrygia was the 
Asia Minor, but only the Roman province thus | seat of one of the principal forms of mystic heathen 
named,—these words must evidently be taken as a | worship, that of the goddess Cybele : and ritual obser- 
vague expression, implying that very many places | vance and ascetic practices seem to have found an 
besides Ephesus were, by means of persons who car- | especial welcome in the Phrygian atmosphere. The 
ried the good tidings thence, made acquainted with | heresy afterwards known as Gnosticism, the teachers 
the word of the Lord Jesus. And this prepares us | of which professed a higher gnosis, or knowledge, 
for what we read in chap. ii. of the Epistle to the | than others, was beginning to spread in various parts 
Colossians, that the inhabitants of Colosse and | of the Eastern Church. We find it at Colosse in 
Laodicea had never seen the Apostle’s face in the strange commixture with a leaning to Jewish obser- 
flesh. He had become the founder of these churches | Vances. With these, and the superstitions with which 
without having visited the cities themselves. To both | they had become corrupted, the Colossian Gnostics 
of these he wrote Epistles. We hear of the Epistle | also combined a vainly curious search into the degrees 
to the Laodiceans in Col. iv. 16, and there only; for | and orders of angelic beings, and a worship of the 
it has not come down to us, having been lost. Some | great hierarchs of the heavenly kingdom. Such a 
silly people are very much shocked at the idea of an | tendency survives even in the modern superstitions of 
inspired apostolic letter having been lost to the | the Greek Church in the neighbourhood. A great 
Church, and therefore try to quibble away the words | inundation, it is said, once threatened Colosse, and 
of Col. ivy. 16, and to understand by the Epistle from | was dispersed by the descent of the archangel Michael, 
Laodicea that written to Philemon, or some other of | who opened a chasm into which the waters flowed. 
those which we possess. But these people seem never | (See Conyb. and Howson, “ Life of St. Paul,” ii. p.411). 
to have reflected, that in all probability St. Paul | Angel-worship was condemned in a council held at 
wrote multitudes of epistles besides those which have | the neighbouring Laodicea in the fourth century. 
come down to us. Do they think that the Epistle to| This curious mixture of opinions in the Colossian 
Philemon is the only private letter which the Apostle | Church is accounted for partly by the fact told us by 
ever wrote? or that he did not write all he did write | Josephus, the Jewish historian,—that Alexander the 
with the same apostolic authority ? Do they imagine | Great sent, in consequence of the disaffection of Lydia 
that his spoken words were less precious than his | and Phrygia, 2,000 Mesopotamian and Babylonian 
written ones? and yet the greater part of those has | Jews to garrison the towns. 


ed. To such a church St. Paul wrote his Epistle: but 
But the letter to the Colossians has been preserved. | whence? and when ? 
To it let us now give our attention. Between six and seven years had elapsed since 


Colossze, or Colassze, as it is written in our earliest | its founding by Epaphras. During that time the 
manuscripts, was a city on the famous river Meander, | Apostle had passed through all that eventful period 
and on the high road from Ephesus to the East. | of his life related in the last nine chapters of the 
Epaphras, one of its inhabitants, appears to have | Acts of the Apostles: had escaped the tumult at 
fallen in with St. Paul at Ephesus, there to haye been | Ephesus; had crossed into Greece, and wintered at 
converted by him, and thence to have returned as a | Corinth; had gone up to Jerusalem with forebodings 
missionary to his native city. With him afterwards | which caused him to take a solemn farewell of the 
were joined, also having been converted by the Apostle | elders of Ephesus at Miletus; had narrowly escaped 
at Ephesus, Philemon, his wife Apphia, and (pro- | with his life from his enemies in the Holy City; had 
bably) his son Archippus. Their house served for the | lain two years in prison at Caesarea; had accomplished 
assembling place (or one of the assembling places) of | that long and perilous voyage to Rome. There he 
the church: and they themselves were employed in | was now a prisoner, dwelling with the soldier that 
the sacred ministry. kept him in his own hired house, receiving all that 

Of what numbers the church at Colosse consisted, | came to him without let or hindrance, and labouring 
we are not told. The town itself was one of consi- | for the Gospel of Christ by his tongue and by his pen. 
derable importance: but had during the reign of} At this time Epaphras comes to Rome and brings 
Tiberius been desolated by an earthquake, and had | himareport from Coloss. He spoke of their Christian 
never recovered its former prosperity. So that per- | faith, and love, and hope; but he also spoke of much 
haps the number of believers was but small. Still, | which pained the Apostle’s tender heart, and roused 
the prospect of the introduction of error into any | his jealousy for the pure faith of Christ. Some time 
portion of the church was reason enough why the | appears to have elapsed after the receipt of this report 
Apostle should pour forth his vehement and affec- | before St. Paul wrote the epistle. This seems implied 
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in the expression, ‘‘ Since the day we heard it, we do 
not cease to pray for you,” in ch.i.9. Probably he 
waited till near the time when Tychicus, whom he 
sent with the letter, was ready to depart. 

Having thus in some measure cleared the ground of 
preliminary matter, we may proceed to the considera- 
tion of the epistle itself. 

St. Paul begins with the usual apostolic salutation, 
associating with himself Timothy, as he had done 
Silvanus and Timothy in his Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, Sosthenes in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and Timothy in his second. The object of the Apostle 
in this has never been quite understood. Possibly it 
may have been with a view to carry out the general 
principle, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word should be established; and then, within 
the limits of this, there may have been special motives, 
at present unknown to us, for the selection of the par- 
ticular associates on each occasion. They seldom 
appear or are thought of again after the first mention ; 
and even where St. Paul uses the plural number, 
‘*we,” he is usually speaking not of himself and his 
associates, but of himself only. 

Having thus opened his Epistle, he proceeds, also 
after his usual manner, to congratulate the Colossians 
on the report, which Epaphras had brought, of their 
faith, and love, and hope. With his thanksgiving for 
this, he gradually and delicately interweaves his 
prayer for their further advance in knowledge and 
practice; and then almost imperceptibly approaches 
the great subject of their error and his anxiety. Ad- 
mirable indeed is the way in which, through the long 
sentence extending from ch. i. 9 to ch. i. 20, the figure 
of our glorified Lord is made slowly to rise upon the 
mind’s eye in all its love and majesty; care being 
taken meantime that every separate clause should do 
its own work in affirming His truth and impugning 
their error. He uses the very terms which they had 
adopted for their vain imaginations: as in the case of 
the word rendered ‘“‘ fulness” in ch. i. 19, which is 
the ‘“‘pleroma” of the Gnostic heretics; he over- 
throws by anticipation their practice of angel- worship, 
by maintaining the absolute and exclusive pre-emi- 
nence of Christ over all created beings, and that 
through the blood of His cross. His blood has made 
peace; and in that peace ‘they who were once God’s 
enemies are included, provided they continue grounded 
in the faith, and are not moved away from it. To 
this end he, the Apostle, is labouring, carrying on, in 
his work for Christ, the afflictions of Christ to their 
completion, according to the stewardship of the mystery 
entrusted to him, which was Christ among them, the 
hope of the glory to come. 

Now, with chap. ii., he approaches nearer to the 
point concerning which he is at issue with them. 
His object is, that they who had not seen his face in 
the flesh (which circumstance seems to increase his re- 
sponsibility and anxiety) might attain to the thorough 
knowledge of the mystery of God (see corrections at 
end). And now appears, what must have been for 
some time in the mind of an intelligent reader, the 
motive for his writing this. It is because some one 
(it would appear, from the form of this sentence, as if 
it had been an individual false teacher) had been 
endeavouring to lead them captive through his philo- 





sophy and vain deceit, according to the traditions of 
men, according to the rudiments of the world, and 
not according to Christ. And then their completeness 
in Him is again insisted on: its past assurances to 
them in their baptism, which superseded the necessity 
of that Jewish ordinance into which they were again 
retreating back, by burying them and raising them 
again with Him in that living union which it sym- 
bolized. And thus when He suffered on His cross, 
He blotted out, by fulfilling, all ordinances which 
were enacted against us; God thus as it were divested 
Himself of that ministration of angels by which the 
law was brought in, exalted His Son above them, and 
in His Person, triumphed over them. (See corrections 
of rendering in chap.ii.15.) What then was the result ? 
Why, this. They were to assert their Christian liberty, 
as being thus complete in Christ. They were to let 
no man domineer over them and prescribe to them 
as to the keeping of days, whether feasts, or new- 
moons, or sabbaths: all these belonged to the old law; 
between one part of it and another there was no dis- 
tinction: all these, sabbaths as well as new-moons 
and feast days, were but shadows of things then to 
come, which things were now come: the body which 
cast this shadow before it being, Christ. To the same 
false teacher belonged the scheme for defrauding them 
of their Christian prize by degrading them into wor- 
shipping of the holy angels, dwelling on the evidence 
of visions (see corrections, chap. ii. 18), and self-con- 
ceited, because not holding, and therefore not deriving 
strength from, the Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
submission of theirs to be prescribed to by men is then 
furtherstigmatized. If they died tothe world with Christ, 
why did they allow themselves to be debarred from the 
use of those things which Christ has cleansed for us, as 
though they were living in the world? Why did they 
tamely submit to commands not to touch, not to taste, 
not to handle? Why did they submit to prohibitions 
against marriage, and commands to abstain from meats? 
Such things are not of the essence of our spiritual 
life, but belong merely to this perishable condition, 
and will vanish with it: and these meddling and petty 
ordinances about them serve to exalt pretended doctors: 
and teachers into a repute for wisdom and heroism, 
because of their volunteering more than is required, 
and appearing to be humble and self-denying—but 
are not God’s appointed way of honouring our bodies, 
the instruments of His glory, nay, are all so many 
feedings of carnal vanity, under the guise of carnal 
mortification. 

Such is the fervid and outspoken denunciation with 
which the great Apostle meets the ascetics and the 
ritualists in the Colossian church. Such is his protest 
on behalf of the life of Christian liberty, and Chris- 
tian loftiness of aim and spirit. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more direct declaration of the apostolic mind 
on the controversies which in these our times agitate 
the Church of Christ. Do we want to know how one 
who thought, and as to whom’ we think, that he had 
the Spirit of God, regarded the observance of 
times, the abstinence from allowable states of life, or 
lawful sustenance of life? Come here and take his 
tule, not derived through ages of doctors and cor- 
ruptors, but fresh from the fountain head. Do you 
want an instructive and a decisive contrast? Read 
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first a page of the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum,” and 
then read Col. ii. 8-23, and say which is binding on us 
Christians: for both cannot be. 


| 
| 


that the expression, ‘‘ the beloved physician,” may bo 
not without a meaning of some interest. It appears 


Was St. Paul ‘‘an | to have been after a serious illness of St. Paul, that 


irreverent Dissenter?” Or are these chasubled gen- | St. Luke first became permanently attached to him 


tlemen, these prescribers and proscribers, false church- 
men? Because it does seem to me, that we must 
accept one or other of these alternatives. 

Of course the passage is as strong a protest against 
the whole Romanist system, which is founded on, and 
upheld by, precisely the principles which St. Paul 
here impugns. If we have not mentioned that sys- 
tem first, it is partly because our present conflict, 
being with false teachers within a church which 
holds primitive truth, more nearly resembles that in 
our Epistle, than our protest against error outside our 
communion: but chiefly because Roman ritualism, as 
yenerable and consistent, while we cannot approve it, 
commands our respect: Anglican, as the mere upstart 
caricature of the other, as inconsequent and suicidal, 
stands out prominent for the loathing and contempt 
of all honest men. 

With chap. ii. the controversial part of our Epistle 
ends, and the hortatory begins. We were raised with 
Christ in our baptism: we must therefore live that 
heavenly resurrection-life which Christ is now living ; 
for our life is hidden in Him, and our manifestation 
in glory will coincide with His manifestation. We 
should then be dead to the present world, its lusts 
and ambitions and strifes. To this mortification, and 
the corresponding new life after the image of God, he 
now exhorts them in detail. All are to be loving, 
pitiful, forgiving: all are to praise God with the life 
and with the lips: all are to consecrate their whole 
lives to the service of their master, Jesus. And if all, 
then each separate class, out of which classes, put 
together, the community is made up: each glorifying 
God, euch serving the Master Christ, in its peculiar 
place and circumstances: wives and husbands, chil- 
dren and parents, slaves and masters. 

After this, the letter concludes with a few private 
notices. Tychicus was to bear it to them, and to carry 
them news of the Apostle’s state. With him was to 
go Onesimus, the once fugitive, but now penitent and 
returning slave : concerning whom we shall have more 
to say in our next chapter. Among those who send 
salutations we find one name of considerable interest to 
us. It is that of Mark, “cousin (see corrections) to 
Barnabas.” Our readers will remember the last occa- 
sion on which this name came before us in the apos- 
tolic history. It was when Paul and Barnabas were 
divided asunder owing to the misconduct of this same 
Mark, and the desire of his relative, notwithstanding, 
to take him with them on their missionary journey. 
It would appear that since then he had been received 
into favour by St. Paul, and had been the subject of a 
general order to the churches obeying St. Paul, that 
they should receive him. This Mark, or John Mark, 
18s generally supposed to have been the writer of our 
second Gospel. The notices of him are very few, and 
on that account every scrap is interesting. We also 
find respecting him here, that he is classed with 
the small number of the Apostle’s fellow-workers, 
who had been a comfort to him. We have also a 
greeting here from ‘‘ Luke, the beloved physician,” 
the writer of the third Gospel. It is very possible 








as a companion (compare Gal. iv. 13, 14 with Acts 
xvi. 6—10), and we can hardly avoid surmising 
that the obligation of the Apostle to his fellow-tra- 
veller may have caused him to attach this appellation 
to his name. We have another mentioned here, of 
whom we shall hear again: Demas, whose stay with 
St. Paul was not permanent. 

After these notices follow two directions: one, on 
which we have already remarked, that the Colossian 
and Laodicean churches should interchangethe Epistles 
sent to them, and that each should be read in the 
church of the other ; and another, a solemn charge to 
Archippus, probably the son of Philemon of Colossz, 
to take heed of the ministry which he had received in 
the Lord, that he fulfil it. From this we may infer 
that he was a young man but recently admitted to 
holy orders. The Apostle adds a salutation in his own 
hand ; the rest of the Epistle having been written by 
another hand at his dictation. He entreats them not 
to forget him in his imprisonment, to bear in mind 
the chain which moved over the paper as he wrote, 
and all the circumstances of bodily need and spiritual 
depression which it implied, and with the simple 
** Grace be with you,” concludes. 

The Epistle to the Colossians, while it takes a high 
rank among St. Paul’s letters for fervour of rebuke 
and of affection, is less severe than that to the Gala- 
tians, and less affectionate than those to the Thessa- 
lonians and Philippians. It is one of those letters 
which spring out of an occasion, and mainly treat of it. 
So did that to the Galatians; and it is remarkable 
that each of the principal occasional Epistles of the 
Apostle gave rise to a greater general Epistle; the 
Galatian Epistle, to that to the Romans; this, to that 
to the Ephesians. 

We have now to give our lists of corrections in 
reading and rendering. In doing so, we cannot help 
expressing our thankfulness that, as we learn from 
various letters, these lists are valued, and find their 
way into the margins of men’s cottage Bibles. Of all 
the wants of the English Church, one of the greatest 
is a better version of the New Testament Epistles. 
The churches in Britain are not dealing honestly 
with this great matter. There are hundreds of learned 
clergymen, who know in their hearts that a revision is 
an absolute duty, but who dare not speak out. This 
being so, it is something to know that we have, in 
however humble a degree, contributed to deeper. the 
public dissatisfaction with the present inadequate and 
over-praised version. But to our task. And first, as 
usual, for those corrections which are required to bring 
the text into accordance with the testimony of the 
most ancient manuscript authorities. 

In ch. i. 3, ‘‘God and the Father,” should be ‘‘ God 
the Father.” In ver. 6, instead of ‘‘ and bringeth forth 
Jruit,” read, ‘‘it is bringing forth fruit and growing,” 
-—placing a semicolon at ‘‘ world,” which precedes. In 
ver. 7, omit ‘‘ also ;” and instead of ‘‘for you,” read, 
‘*on our behalf.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ in the knowledge,” 
read ‘‘by the knowledge.” In ver. 14, the words 
‘through his blood,” are not found in any of our 
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ancient authorities, and should be expunged. They 
have been borrowed from Eph. i. 7, where they are 
genuine. 

In ch. ii. 2, for “‘the mystery of God, and of the 
Father, and of Christ,” read merely, ‘‘the mystery of 
God.” The addition has probably taken place owing 
to the common practice of the writers of the MSS. 
of explaining in the margin, when the divine Name 
occurs, to which Person it belongs. Thus, “‘of God” 
having been all that was in the original, ‘‘ the Father” 
would by one be put as a marginal explanation, 
“‘ Christ” by another: and then these notes would by 
subsequent transcribers be added to, or substituted for, 
that which was in the text. In the present place, 
there is great confusion in the additional words, even 
in the ancient MSS.; and, in that case, the shortest 
text is to be presumed to have been the original one. 
In ver. 11, ‘‘the sins of” should be expunged, not 
being found in any of our ancient authorities. In 
ver, 13, for ‘“‘ you all trespasses,” read ‘‘us all tres- 
passes.” In ver. 18, instead of ‘things which he 
hath not seen,” read, ‘‘things which he hath seen,” 
with the majority of our ancient authorities. See, 
on this place, the corrections of renderings below. In 
ver. 20, omit “‘ wherefore.” 

In ch. iii. 6, the verse which, as it now stands, has 
been conformed to Eph. v. 6, should be read thus :— 
‘**On which account cometh the wrath of God,” omit- 
ting the rest. In ver. 12, for ‘‘ mercies,” read “ pity.” 
In ver. 13, for ‘‘ Christ,” read ‘“‘the Lord;” and in 
ver. 15, for ‘‘ God,” read ‘‘ Christ.” In ver. 16, 
‘*psalms and hymns and,” omit ‘‘and” both times, 
and place commas—‘‘ psalms, hymns, spiritual songs.” 
At the end of the verse, for ‘‘the Lord,” read ‘‘ God.” 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘ God and the Father,” read ‘‘ God the 
Father.” In ver. 18, omit “our.” In ver. 20, for 
*‘unto the Lord,” read “in the Lord.” In ver. 22, 
for ‘‘the Lord,” read ‘‘God;” and omit “And,” at 
the beginning of ver. 23. In ver. 24, instead of ‘‘ for 
ye serve the Lord Christ,” read, ‘‘Serve ye the Lord 
Christ.” At the beginning of ver. 25, for ‘‘ But,” read 
‘* For.” 

In chap. iv. 7, several of our oldest MSS. begin the 
verse as in Eph. vi. 22, ‘‘That ye may know our 
state....” But when passages are thus found con- 
formed to one another, the differing reading, if at all 
worthily supported, is the true one. The tendency of 
transcribers always was to conform parallel places 
verbally to one another; sometimes from mere care- 
lessness; afterwards, when the text of Scripture began 
to be regarded as verbally inspired, from superstitious 
motives. In ver. 12, for “‘ Christ,” read ‘ Christ 
Jesus;” and for ‘‘complete,” ‘fully assured.” In 
ver. 13, for ‘‘zeal,” read ‘‘ labour.” At the end, omit 
** Amen,” with most of our oldest MSS. 

The corrections necessary owing to wrong or in- 
adequate renderings are as follow :— 

In ch. i. 11, render, “‘ being strengthened with all 
strength, according to the might of his glory.” This 
is one of those cases where the English translation 
unfortunately expresses by a mere adjective epithet 
what is in the original the principal substantive. In 
verses 12, 13, omit ‘‘ hath” all three timés. The re- 
ference is not to our present state, but to God’s past 
act in each case. In ver. 14, ‘‘ redemption” should be 





“four redemption.” In ver. 15, ‘‘ every creature” 
should be ‘‘all creation.” In ver. 16, “by him” 
should be “in him.” The difference is most im. 
portant ; and the ‘‘in” of the original ought never to 
have been tampered with. As God in Christ reconciled 
the world to himself, so also God in Christ created all 
things. It was ‘‘by Christ;” but the expression im- 
plies far more, and that English readers lose. Atend 
of verse, for ‘‘ were,” read ‘‘ have been.” In ver. 17, 
‘* consist”? would now be better understood, if it were 
*‘ subsist.” In ver. 18, for “might have the pre- 
eminence,” read ‘‘ may be the first.” In ver. 19, the 
Greek has only ‘‘ Because he was well pleased that in 
him should all the fulness dwell.” In ver. 20, for “by 
him,” read (both times) ‘through him.” In ver, 
21, read ‘“‘by your wicked works;” and in ver. 22, 
‘through his death.’’ In ver. 23, ‘‘ have heard” 
should be “‘ heard.” In ver. 25, for “‘ are made,” and 
‘*de given,” ‘* was made,” and ‘‘ was given.” In ver. 
26, for ‘‘ages” and ‘‘ generations,” ‘‘ the ages” and 
‘‘the generations :” viz., all that have ever been. In 
ver. 27, for ‘‘ would make kuown,” ‘‘ was pleased to 
make known:” and for ‘Christ in you,” “ Christ 
among you.” 

In ch. ii. 2, for ‘‘ acknowledgment,” ‘thorough 
knowledge.” In ver. 3, for ‘“‘in whom are hid all the 
treasures,” substitute ‘‘ wherein are all the hidden 
treasures.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ As ye have therefore re- 
ceived,” read ‘‘As therefore ye received:” and for 
‘as ye have been taught,” ‘‘even as ye were taught.” 
In ver. 8, for “‘ spoil you,” read “‘lead you captive:” 
and for ‘‘ philosophy,” ‘‘his philosophy.” In ver 11, 
for ‘‘in whom also ye are circumcised,” ‘‘ in whom ye 
were also circumcised,” yiz., at the time of your bap- 
tism: and the “‘ also” is connected, not with ‘“‘ whom,” 
but with the verb. For ‘‘the circumcision,” ‘a 
circumcision.” At end of verse, for ‘‘ by the circum- 
cision of Christ,”’ ‘‘in the circumcision of Christ.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘ baptism,” “‘ your baptism :” for ‘‘ where- 
in also ye are risen,” ‘* wherein ye were also raised :” 
for ‘‘ faith of,” ‘‘ the faith in:” and for ‘‘ hath raised,” 
‘‘raised.” In ver. 18, ‘‘sins’’ ought to be ‘‘tres- 
passes :”? and ‘‘ hath he quickened,” ‘‘ he quickened,” 
or “did he quicken:” viz., at that same time. In 
ver. 14, ‘‘ took” should be ‘‘ hath taken:” and ‘‘ his 
cross,” ‘‘the cross.”” The translators fancied that the 
subject of the whole sentence was Christ, whereas it 
is God the Father. In ver. 15, ‘‘ having spoiled,” 
should be “stripping off from himself,” ‘divesting 
himself of:” i.e. in the cross of Christ God put off 
from himself the ministration of angels, by which the 
law was given, subjecting them all to Christ, whose 
triumph they grace, as we also are said to do, 2 Cor. 
ii. 14 (see corrected rendering there). Therefore, angels 
were no more to be regarded as mediators between 
God and man, nor the law which they ministered as 
binding. Thus, and rendering “ the principalities and 
the powers” (viz., the same as those before spoken of 
in ver. 10, and ch. i. 16, and Eph. iii. 10), the con- 
nection with the next verse becomes plain, which in the 
authorised version is totally obscured. At end, for “in 
him,” read ‘‘in it,” viz., the cross. In ver. 16, for ‘‘in 
meat or in drink,” read ‘in eating or in drinking.” 
« An holyday” wouldnowbe better understood, ifitwere 
‘a feastday.” Omit ‘‘the” before ‘Sabbath days:” the 
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Apostle’s command extends further than to the Jewish 
Sabbath only. In ver. 17, for “things,” “‘ the things.” 
Read ver. 18 thus: ‘‘Let no one of purpose defraud 
you of your prize, in lowliness of mind and worship- 
ping of the angels, insisting on things which he hath 
seen” (see corrections of reading above). In ver. 20, 
for “if ye be dead,” ‘‘if yedied.” For ‘‘are ye subject 
to ordinances,” ‘‘ are ye (do ye suffer yourselves to be) 
prescribed to.” In ver. 23, for ‘will worship,” read 
“yoluntary worship :” for ‘‘ humility,” ‘‘ lowliness of 
mind:” for ‘‘ neglecting,” ‘‘not sparing:” and place 
a comma at “honour,” thus connecting the last 
clause with what went before, not with the word 
« honour.” 

In chap. iii. 1, for ‘‘ be risen,” read ‘‘ were raised.” 
In ver. 2, ‘‘affection” should be “mind.” The 
Greek is merely ‘‘mind the things,” &c. Read, 
both times, ‘‘ the things.” In ver. 3, ‘are dead” 
ought to be “‘died.” In ver. 4, ‘‘shall appear” ought to 
be “‘is manifested,” and ‘‘appear” the second time, 
be manifested.” In ver. 5, ‘‘ mortify” conveys no 
meaning to the modern English ear. It is, ‘ kill,” 
ar “make dead.” ‘‘ Inordinate affection”? should be 
“Justful passion.” In ver. 8, ‘put off” is impera- 
tive, which no English reader would suspect. Read 
it, “ But now lay ye also aside the whole.” ‘‘ Filthy 
communication” is what we now call ‘‘ foul language.” 
In ver. 10, for ‘‘is removed,” ‘‘is being remoyed:” 
the verb is present, and the act is going on, not com- 
pleted. For “in knowledge,” ‘‘ unto the perfect know- 





ledge.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ neither,” better ‘‘ no such 
thing as ;” and it ought to be “‘ Greek and Jew,” “ cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision:” not ‘‘ nor” in each 
case. The meaning actually conveyed by the English 
version is, that in Christ there are no Greeks nor Jews, 
no circumcised nor uncircumcised, no Barbarians, Scy- 
thians, bond nor freemen: whereas the Apostle says 
that there is no such thing as ‘‘ Greek and Jew,” 1. e. 
the distinction between them. The last four have no 
copula: and should stand, ‘‘barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman.” In ver. 14, ‘above all these 
things” does not mean ‘‘ more especially than all these 
things:” but above in position, on top of. Better 
therefore read ‘‘ over all these things.” For ‘‘charity,” 
read ‘‘love.” In ver. 15, ‘‘are called” should be 
‘were called.” In ver. 16, put the semicolon before 
the words ‘‘in all wisdom: ” they belong to ‘‘ teach- 
ing,” &c., which follows. In ver. 19, for ‘‘ bitter,” 
read ‘‘embittered:” not only be not bitter, but do 
not allow yourselves to be worked up to wrath against 
them. In ver. 21, ‘‘disheartened” is better than 
** discouraged.” In ver. 23, ‘‘ do it” should be, ‘* work 
at it.” In ver. 25, ‘‘ receive for the wrong” should be, 
‘‘ receive back the wrong.” 

In chap. iv. 3, ‘‘ of utterance” should be “ for the 
word.” In ver. 5, ‘‘ redeeming the time” should be, 
‘* buying up opportunities” (see the explanation in 
our future remarks on Eph. y. 16). In ver. 10, 
‘¢ sister’s son” ought to be ‘‘cousin.” In yer. 17, for 
‘* hast received,” read ‘‘ received it.” 





LITTLE WORRIES. 
A FIRESIDE ADDRESS BY A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


SUFFICIENT unto the day is the evil thereof, says 
our blessed Lord ; and this saying stands in connection 
with a warning which He gives against solicitude on 
account of daily cares. He could scarcely have shown 
his kindness to us more effectively than by this 
warning. He does not desire us to be depressed in 
mind. He wishes us to be contented and of good 
cheer, for his Father is glorified when his children 
sing out of grateful joy and confiding love. On the 
contrary, nothing can more grieve Him than unbeliey- 
ing fear and distrustful anxiety. But in order to 
raise us to this condition of calm content He does not 
give us any ground for denying that, humanly speak- 
ing, there is reason enough for fear and anxiety. He 
admits that each day has its own evils, its own troubles 
and cares, its own dangers and accidents. But He 
points us to God, our Heavenly Father, whose power 
is equal to his love, who has numbered the hairs of 
our heads, who knoweth that we have need of meat, 
drink, and clothing, of guidance and protection; and 
who is mighty to keep us unhurt amidst all the temp- 
tations that surround us. 

So, you see, our Lord does not wish us to rest our 
peace on a false ground, or to lean on a staff which 
cannot hold. He does not cry, as many people do: 
“Peace, peace! Nodanger! Don’t be afraid! We'll 
get through somehow or other, only let us eat, and 
drink, and be merry!” &c. This is the cruellest way 
of appeasing people’s doubts and fears. The truth is 





concealed for the present, but only that it should after- 
wards come forward in all its sad reality. Itis follow- 
ing the example of the butcher, who pats the ox to 
keep it quiet, while his servant lifts up the fatal axe. 

Our Lord deals very plainly and honestly with 
us. ‘*My beloved friends,” He says, ‘I will not 
conceal from you that there is plenty of evil in this 
world, evil which threatens to ruin both your bodies 
and souls: and if you think you are able to stand and 
overcome it all by your own strength and wisdom, 
you are greatly mistaken. The end of it is death; 
and who among you is mighty to save himself, or 
others," from that king of terrors? But I will show 
you an excellent shield for this fearful battle, and a 
high tower against this pernicious flood. Look up 
through faith! Up there, far above the circle of the 
earth, He sits, whose love is stronger than death, and 
whose mighty arm is able to save to the uttermost. 
Give up your hearts to Him ; rely upon Him; cast your 
cares upon Him, for it is He who careth for you.” 

It was very kind of our Lord to come down from 
heayen to tell us this great and gladdening truth. 
He has shown his unspeakable love towards us in that 
He has removed the barrier that separated us from 
God and prevented us from grasping the hand of our 
only Protector. That barrier was our guilt. We 
could not expect a holy and just God to be our friend 
and ally, until we knew that our sins, by which we 
had insulted and dishonoured Him, were atoned for 
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and pardoned. Jesus has procured us this atonement 
and pardon. The chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him. His body was bruised, his blood was shed for 
the remission of our sins. Thus God has shown his 
loye towards us. He gave his only begotten Son to 
bear our sins and to take away our guilt. So there is 
now no chasm between God and us. He is owr God 
now, and our Father in Jesus Christ our Lord. He 
hath not given us the spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. So we may now depend upon Him as our 
Helper. He is not against us, but for us. This, you 
see, is the sword which Jesus puts into our hand with 
which we may combat our enemies. Leaning upon the 
strong arm of that God, we may look forward quietly 
to the evil of every coming day. As long as we keep 
close to that excellent Refuge and Shield, we shall be 
more than conquerors. Nothing can hurt us, and all 
things must work together for our good. 

I remember once reading of a traveller who carried 
a heavy burden under which he often sighed. Sud- 
denly he observed a cart at a distance. ‘‘ Oh,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ what a boon it would be if I could 
but throw my bundle upon it! I will hasten onward 
and ask the driver; perhaps he will let me do so.” 
When, however, he had walked on about a couple of 
hundred yards, he found himself on the brink of a 
river, and saw the cart standing on the opposite side. 
His disappointment was so keen that he burst into 
tears. ‘‘ Alas!” he cried, ‘‘ there is a deep stream be- 
tween me and the object of my hope, and there is no 
way across.” But suddenly there came an angel 
who stretched his hand over the river and divided the 
waters, so that there was a path over to the other side. 
With joy the traveller now walked to the opposite bank, 
where he was kindly permitted to cast his burden upon 
the vehicle, which carried it as far as it went, causing 
the traveller to go on his way rejoicing. 

Jesus said, ‘‘I am the way; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” Without Him there is a deep 
impassable river between us and God. But by His 
blood He hath consecrated for us a new and living 
way into the holiest. "We have free access now. We 
may come with ali our cares, troubles, and difficulties, 
and lay them down at the feet of our God and Father. 
And He knoweth what to do with them. As for us, let 
us thankfully follow the example of that good man of 
Ethiopia, who, after he had become acquainted with the 
precious name of Jesus, ‘‘ went on his way rejoicing.” 

But we ought to observe that this peace and joyshould 
be anything but empty carelessness. Our Lord says that 
every day has its own evil. Now, bear in mind, an evil 
is never a thing to play with. When God promises His 
protection against evil, it is understood that we, on our 
part, shall keep aloof from it as much as possible ; that 
weshall not, at anyrate, gorecklessly orcarelessly intoit. 

I can remember an event in my life which the 
children present will understand very well. Do you 
see this scar on my hand? I will tell you howI got 
it. Ihad come home from school for a holiday. My 
father had just bought a fine large dog. Of course I 
was rather afraid of the powerful animal, and as we 
were going out to walk, I was rather uneasy when I 
saw that my father was to take the dog along with us. 
But he bade me relinquish all fear, as he would keep the 








animal under his own command, and he assured me 
that the dog would do me no harm if I let him alone, 
I found that my father spoke the truth, and as I walked 
on cheerfully by his side I soon lost all dread. But 
seeing that the animal was peaceful, I became bold 
and forward, and began to tease him when my father’s 
back was turned. The consequence was, that soon the 
blood streamed down my hand and my cries filled the 
air. ‘* You promised me that the dog should not hurt 
me,” I said sobbing. ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer, “but 
you did not tell me that you were going to torment 
him. It was understood that you were to let him 
alone.” 

I always look at this scar of mine when I think of 
God’s promises to His children with reference to their 
protection against evil. It is understood that we shall 
keep aloof. You know the sad story of Lot’s wife, 
God had promised her a safe escape from the evils of 
Sodom. But in her recklessness she chose to turn her 
face towards the burning furnace and the fiery shower. 
Of course, no protection was promised against such a 
foolhardiness. When God promises that He will 
carry our cares for us, it is understood that we shall 
not unnecessarily and neglectfully try to increase the 
burden: Ifso, we may expect our Father to allow the 
dog to bite us, that we may learn to behave wisely. 

Some of us, for instance, have to conduct business 
in town during the week. Perhaps you are engaged 
in some transactions just now which, owing to un- 
looked-for circumstances, threaten to turn out very 
unprofitable. No wonder that a feeling of anxiety 
and uneasiness steals over your mind when you think 
of them. Here, however, your heavenly Father by His 
Spirit whispers into your soul: ‘‘ Cast your cares upon 
Me, for I care for you!” You are fully justified if, at 
this word, you resume your cheerfulness and go to 
your business to-morrow with a perfectly quiet mind, 
although your prospects be ever so dark. ‘‘In the 
mount of the Lord it shall be seen,” said the father of 
the faithful. But you would most assuredly be guilty 
of a great error if you understood this confidence 
in God in such a manner as to cause you to begin the 
day in a careless spirit, and to neglect or refuse to 
carefully inquire what you could do to prevent a 
disastrous result. On the contrary, it is exactly your 
confidence in God which should impel you to throw 
yourself heart and soul into the matter, to strain every 
nerve and rouse every energy, in order if possible to 
bring about a favourable turn. When God promised 
you His paternal care, it was understood, of course, 
that you would do all your hand found to do. 
We should bear in mind that God, when He speaks 
to us, does not suppose himself addressing blocks, sticks, 
or stones, but living and rational beings, whom He may 
expect to use rightly the powers and talents which He 
has given them. When He promised the children of 
Israel that He would bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, it was understood that they would 
follow Him in the way He showed them. He had given 
them the power to do so. He did not pack them like 
stones in boxes to be carried across the desert. He ex- 
pected them to walk on their own feet, ior it was to this 
very end that He had given them feet. After a couple 
of months’ journeying through the desert, some turned 
out to be unwilling to walk on. Well, they perished in 
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the desert, notwithstanding the Divine promise. If we 
choose to behave like stones, we may do so, but we shall 
suffer and die; God won’t carry us like stones. 

We should bear in mind that every day our God 
ives us a work to do. And the work of the day is 
the battle against the evil of the day. We need not, 
indeed, trouble ourselves about providing each day 
with the required amount of evil. The evil of each day 
is quite sufficient for the day. All that we add to it is 
toomuch. But we shall be sure to add to the evil of 
the morrow, if we neglect to combat the evil of the 
day, just as we are sure to increase the evil of the 
day if we take thought for the morrow. A day isa 
train calculated to be drawn by an engine of just one 
man’s power. If we hook on a carriage that belongs 
to the next train, we are certain to injure the engine, 
and shall atall events be behind time. Or if to-day we 
hook off a carriage to make ourselves easy, we are sure 
to find it to-morrow blocking up the line and creating 
agreat deal of disturbance, if not misery and ruin. 

You would be mistaken, however, if you sup- 
posed it was the Lord’s intention that we should 
never think about what may reasonably be expected 
on the morrow. We shall have to perform our 
daties on the morrow, and we shall certainly not be 
able to fulfil most of them, if we do not take pre- 
paratory measures to-day. Some disastrous event 
may be in prospect on the morrow, and the evil 
consequences of it might perhaps be easily prevented 
by instituting careful precautions to-day. If a servant 
has only one dress to wear in public, and if that 
dress needs mending, she is quite justified in doing 
so during the week, that she may be able to 
wear it on Sunday. Or if a master of a family 
expects guests to his daughter’s wedding, he is quite 
right in making the necessary arrangements before- 
hand, The Gibeonites conducted themselves wisely 
when, in the prospect of the conquering army coming 
upon them, they provided themselves with dry mouldy 
bread, rent clothes, and old shoes, and thus deceived 
the princes of Israel into a league which three days 
afterwards rescued them from an otherwise unavyoid- 
able destruction. And it is the same reversely. 
The five foolish virgins in the parable are called 
foolish because they neglected to provide themselves 
in time with the oil which they would need on a 
future occasion. Remember also the parable of the 
unjust steward, whom his master commended because 
he had done wisely by carefully providing for the 
coming day. Indeed, no persons are more severely 
rebuked in Scripture than those who are careless about 
the future. ‘‘Be ye ready,” said the Lord, ‘for the 
Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye think not. 
Blessed is that servant whom the Lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing.” And He wept because Jerusalem 
~ neglected to care for the things which belonged to 


peace. 
Indeed, there is a thoughtlessness about the morrow 
and a disregard of its claims which may be rebuked as 
}| Sinful, and regarded as a characteristic mark of those 
who “‘hate life and love death.” Take, for instance, a 
profligate who, having squandered all he had, finds 
himself reduced to poverty and unable to support his 
wife and children. That such a man should ask, 








' | What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
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wherewithal shall we be clothed?” is quite natural. 


His chief fault is that he did not ask these questions 
sooner. They are naturally suggested by his con- 
science, which tells him that he has no right to expect 
anything to eat or to drink, and that he is himself the 
sole cause of the dark prospect before him. 

Or take a young man who wastes his precious time 
in frivolity, in idleness, in amusements, giving no 
heed to the serious warnings of his parents and 
teachers. His father, who has hitherto supported him, 
dies, and he now finds himself under the necessity of 
supporting himself. But, alas! he knows nothing, he 
has learnt nothing, he is good for nothing. Destitu- 
tion stares him in the face as the reward of his ex- 
trayagance. No wonder then if he exclaims, ‘‘ What 
shall I eat ? what shall I drink ? wherewithal shall I be 
clothed?” Everybody expected him to come to that 
some day, because in his reckless light-mindedness he 
never thought of these things before. Man is not a 
brute, which does not know that there is a day to 
come after this. If we desire to eat, to drink, and to 
be clothed on the morrow, we must work for it to-day. 

It is not a wise, dutiful providentness against which 
our Lord warns us. It is that sort of solicitude which 
proceeds from too great an anxiety about temporal 
concerns, as if they were the source of our highest 
happiness, as if there were no God in heaven to control 
them. There are people who, while every day ex- 
periencing God’s loving-kindness in that He blesses 
the work of their hands, are continually anxious about 
the morrow, fearing that the rivers of God’s blessing 
will suddenly be stopped—that some accident may 
befall, or some disaster happen, which will deprive 
them of the necessary comforts of life. The evil of the 
day, instead of driving them towards God, from whom 
alone help cometh, presses their unbelieving spirits 
down to the dust and turns them into themselves, to 
look to their own wisdom and strength for help and 
support. Trying to deliver themselves from every 
day’s evil, and to guard themselves against it by their 
own power, they throw all their mental life and energy 
into solving the problem how to get rich, that they 
may always have plenty to eat, and to drink, and to 
clothe themselves with. This is the only object of 
their thinking, trying, and working. Every day they 
plod, and toil, and drudge, as if they were trying to 
establish a provision-store which will last as long as 
the world will stand, and enable them to meet all the 
evils of all the days which they will yet have to live. 
But as it is very hard work to accomplish all that in 
one day, and asevery evening tells them that they have 
not got much further than they were the evening before, 
since sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, it is 
not to be marvelled at that they get depressed in their 
spirits, and that they continually complain of bad 
times and dark prospects, and are constantly asking, 
‘* What shall we eat to-morrow? or what shall we 
drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed?” The 
answer which faith gives to these questions would 
simply be this: ‘‘The same God who has given us 
these things this day, will also give them to us to- 
morrow.” But those people of whom I am speaking do 
not believe in God; at least, they do not trust in Him. 
They are, as the Lord says in the 32nd verse of this 
chapter, like the Gentiles who only know and see tho 
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creature, and from whose mind the Creator is hid. So 
it is quite natural that they should always be taking 
thought for the morrow, since they have no provision- 
store in heaven, and the one which they are trying to 
establish on earth is never ready. 

The fact is, unbelieving people are in a sad and 


strange delusion. They think that everything comes 
from below. And, indeed, at first sight it seems to be so. 
The corn springs up from below, and the water wells 
up from below, and the silver and gold, for which we 
can get all the delectable things of this world, come 
from below, out of the deep veins of the earth. Nor has 
there ever been seen stretched out from heaven a hand 
which made the crops grow, the flowers blossom, and 
the trees bear fruit. No wonder then that people 
come to think that all their hope and help must come 
from below. But it is a delusion—a delusion like that 
of the child which thinks that all its meals are presents 
from the cook, because it never saw its mother pay 
for them. An inward voice tells us that it would be 
perfectly absurd to suppose that all these good and 
perfect gifts came by themselves. An inward voice 
assures us that there is a loving Being, an invisible 
but loving and mighty God, who is the source of all 
these things. 

Now the evil of every day is intended to remind us 
of that great truth, and to cure us of such a sad and 
absurd delusion as infidelity. It convinces us at every 
step through life, that this world of ours is a very 
imperfect kingdom, frail, perishable, and unsteady, 
full of sin, and pain, and death. It shows us that all the 
help and strength which we try to obtain from below 
does not answer the purpose, since the evil remains 
every day as it was before, and that it still terminates 
in death, as it didin the days of Cain and Abel, of Noe 
and Nimrod. At the same time it points to a better 
kingdom, in which there will be no evil, no misery, 
and no death—a kingdom unchangeable, everlasting, 
glorious. ‘‘ That God,” it seems to say, ‘‘ who has 
made the heavens and the earth, must have a better 
kingdom still than this one in which there is so much 
crying, and shedding of blood, and mourning.” And 
then the Gospel chimes in: “ Yes, there is a better 
kingdom—the kingdom of God! Seek it first, and 
His righteousness, and all these other things shall be 
added unto you!” Ay, this is the true way of look- 
ing at matters. Perishable things can only be addi- 
tional things. They can never be intended as the 
main object of life to immortal beings who were 
created in the image of God. We are destined for 
something better, higher, and nobler than asking, 





‘* What shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” Look upon high, 
and say with the psalmist, ‘‘ When I consider Thy | 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the | 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all 
things under his feet!” So we are destined to be 
kings, to manifest the glory of God by the side of 
the Son of man, who is also the Son of God, with 
whom we are joint-heirs of that great and glorious , 


inheritance which shall not perish throughout all 
eternity. And such are the exceeding great riches of 
grace in Christ Jesus our Lord, that we who belieys 
are destined to sit with Him in heavenly places, 
far above all principalities, thrones, and powers, 
whether in heaven or on earth. You see, it does not 
behove such beings to trouble themselves too much 
about the question, ‘‘ What shall we eat or drink?” 
What would you think of a king who spent the greater 
portion of the day in discussing the bill of fare with 
his cook, and the fashion of the season with his tailor? 

It is very kind of our Lord to whisper into our ears, 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” For it stands 
to reason that if we are doing so in the right spirit, 
all the other things must follow of themselves, A 
man who exercises himself in loving God and his 
neighbour—for these are the chief things in the 
kingdom of God—will of course set his face against 
the evil of the day, and combat it with might and 
main. And one of the first and greatest evils which each 
day brings along with it, is the temptation to neglect 
our duty for the sake of ease or pleasure. Hence it 
is that there are so many poor wretches in this world, 
who have nothing to eat or to drink, and scarcely 
anything to be clothed with, because they seek first to 
satisfy their flesh. They would rather loiter about in 
laziness than work according to the commandment of 
God. They prefer a cup of stolen water to a piece of 
bread earned in honesty and virtue. Such a practice 
is impossible where the heart is looking out for 
the kingdom of God as the first object of the day, 
since the very nature of that kingdom is joyous 
activity in every good sphere of labour, in the service 
and spirit of Him ‘who worketh hitherto.” The 
connection between the kingdom of God and our daily 
bread is closer than is generally believed. I am far 
from asserting that a truly good man may not some- 
times get into great troubles without any fault of his 
own, for God often puts his people into the crucible 
that like gold they may come out of it all the purer. 
But this I make bold to say, that where a man has 
come so low as to have nothing to eat or to drink, 
as a rule there is something wrong in him. He is 
either a lazy man, or a drunkard, or dishonest, or 
unmanageable, or something else of that sort. There 
must be some hidden evil within him which causes him 
to succumb under the evil of the day. Our Lord is not 
such a shepherd as sends the sheep that follow Him 
into a barren wilderness where there is no food. It 
is a trifle to Him to open His hand and to liberally 
feed men and beasts. How much more will He fill 
with food and joy the mouth and the heart of those 
whom He knows as His servants, and friends, and 
brethren, who labour not as men-pleasers, but to 
please Him, their all in all! 

There are people whose life seems to flow on 80 
smoothly, that one would suppose they scarcely knew 


what evil is. They have plenty of money, they enjoy ° 


perfect health, they have many friends and few 
enemies. All their plans or enterprises succeed with 
them as if they were the favourites of heaven. Yet, 
strange to say, to them the day is often more fraught 
with evil than it is to the poorest of their fellow- 
beings. There are such things as imaginary evils, 
which yex those who are subject to them even more 
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than do real ones, and these are often the portion of 
the wealthy and prosperous. Ahab was a king, and 
he, to be sure, did not need to ask, ‘‘ What shall I eat, 
or what shall I drink?” I am assured that in his 
day there were thousands in Israel who often ejacu- 
lated, ‘Oh, I wish I were Ahab!” Yet you can 
have no conception of the misery poor Ahab suffered 
every day when he looked out at one of the windows 
of his palace. It made him so sick, that ‘‘he laid 
himself down upon his bed, and turned away his face, 
and would eat no bread.” You ask me what was the 
cause of this? Well, I will tell you. It was a few 
handfuls of dust. A man of the name of Naboth had 
a vineyard which was hard by the palace of Ahab, and 
the king thought that it would be a nice thing if he 
could add Naboth’s vineyard to his own garden. So 
he offered Naboth a handsome sum for it; but Naboth 
declined to part with his paternal inheritance, and 
owing to a peculiarity in the law the king could not 
compel him. Perhaps you think that had you been in 
Ahab’s place, you would have said, ‘‘ Well, never mind, 
I will try to manage without Naboth’s vineyard.” 
And you would have been right. But then Ahab was 
a king, and not accustomed to disappointments as you 
are, and so this miserable vineyard was an eye-sore to 
him, and, like a huge mountain, threatened to bury 
him under its weight. 

I suppose you also know the story of Haman and 
Mordecai. People thought that Haman was the 
happiest man under heaven, because he was the king’s 
favourite, and had his seat set above all the princes 
that were with him. Nor did he himself think light 
of his position, for he called his friends and his wife 
‘to tell them of the glory of his riches, and the mul- 
titude of his children, and all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him, and how the queen did let no 
man come in with the king into the banquet that she 
had prepared, but himself.” ‘Yet, poor man, in the 
midst of this charming paradise he felt like some 
forlorn pilgrim in the desert. ‘‘ All this availeth me 
nothing,” he exclaimed, ‘so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate!” That was the 
evil of the day to him. Everybody in the kingdom 
bowed to him and recited his praise, except the 
miserable Jew, who did not move a limb when Haman 
passed. This so piqued his pride, that it took away all 
the joy of his life. 

Now when we consider what it was that made Ahab 
so miserable, and rendered Haman so wretched, we 
must be astonished to find that men can be such fools 
as to allow trifles like these to spoil even so much as 
one day of their lives. But, alas! such fools men 
often are; and perhaps we ourselves are often more 
infected with that folly than we suppose ourselves to 
be; for most of the evil of the day is merely imagi- 
nary, and the rest of our own making. ‘‘ Having food 
and raiment,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ let us be therewith 
content.” If we only stuck faithfully to that admoni- 
tion, much room for evil would not be left during the 
day. But usually we are not content with that, but 
set our hearts upon a thousand other things; and 
there, my friends, lies the root of the mischief. ‘‘ Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” said 
the liberal Giver of all good gifts to our first parents. 
As long as they were content with that, they remained 











in Paradise; but the moment they stretched out their 
hands to the forbidden fruit, they stepped over into 
the desert, and their days from that moment became 
‘‘ few and evil.” 

Now we each of us by nature carry a discontented 
heart in our bosom. This is the reason why the evil 
of the day continues and increases in spite of all the 
benefits and blessings which our loving God bestows 
upon us. Who can tell how many there may be 
among us who will mope and fret all the summer 
because they cannot afford to go to the Paris Exhi- 
bition? Their friends and acquaintances joyfully 
fly away to the charming world-fair, while they 
themselves are compelled to spend their days between 
the dusty walls of the office, the warehouse, or the 
shop. To think of this makes them so gloomy that 
they have no eye or heart for the kind and numerous 
mercies which God every day sends down to them. 
They think that to them the day has nothing but evil, 
and that to their friends, those happy ones, who are 
now drinking the cup of pleasure in the wonderful 
Elysium across the Channel, the day has nothing but 
joy. But most likely they are mistaken. Their friends 
find that the evil embarks with them in the ship, and 
takes seat with them in the train. Now it is the 
weather which disappoints them ; now it is the accom- 
modation. Some regret that their time is so limited, 
and others that their purse is so lightly lined. They 
see others every day enjoying luxuries which they 
are compelled to leave alone. Countless wishes are 
roused which cannot be realised. Various lusts—the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life—remaining unsa- 
tisfied, cause a feeling of wretchedness. And having 
got home again, they cannot help acknowledging that 
even in the midst of the world’s gayest dissipations it 
remains true, that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 

‘Take away the root, and you take away the fruit,” 
says the proverb. To diminish the evil of the day to 
us, dear friends, nothing will do except we take away 
the evil of the heart. And this leads me back again 
to that saying of the Lord, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God.” If you have found that kingdom, you have 
found a treasure so unspeakably rich that it keeps you 
contented and happy even with the scantiest meal. 
As the wise king said, ‘‘ Better is a dry morsel and 
quietness therewith than an house full of sacrifices 
and strife.” And there is no true quietness save in a 
heart that has found peace with God through Christ. 
This is the godliness with contentment which the 
Apostle says is great gain. When we know and believe 
that our inheritance is well kept in Christ our Lord, 
we can get over the transient difficulties of the day 
very easily. A loving and happy child, when travelling 
to his father’s home, does not very much mind the 
disagreeable imperfections of boat or carriage, or the 
troublesome vexations of the journey. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, and the day passes by and 
its evil withit. But our Father’s home has everlasting 
foundations; and when we get there we shall forget 
all about the evil, because all the beautiful and glo- 
rious things which we see will leave us no time to 
think of anything save the love of Him who saved us 
and brought us to this place of perfect and everlasting 
beatitude. 
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‘‘ Yxs, rest is a great blessing, particularly when 
well earned ; and certainly, if there is one thing con- 
ducive to rest, it is a pair of comfortable slippers.” 

Be it known that I was addressing no one in par- 
ticular, unless, indeed, my slippered feet, as they 
towered above me on the mantel-piece, could be sup- 
posed to constitute a listener. I think it is as well to 
explain that I am not in the habit of elevating my 
toes, Yankee fashion, or, indeed, of committing myself 
in any manner unbefitting the dignity of a rather 
fashionable clergyman; but now and then I indulge 
myself a little, and on this particular day I had been 
performing my Christmas charitable duties with a zeal 
which I thought deserved reward. This by the way. 

‘« Yes,” I continued, with no small satisfaction, ‘‘ if 
ever I discharged my yearly duties aright, I have done 
so to-day, and that with great bodily and mental 
fatigue. I think my Christmas text will be, ‘ But the 
greatest of these is Charity.’ I could preach feelingly 
on those words.” 

** Rubbish !” 

‘*Eh!” and I stared round the room, but nothing 
unusual met my gaze, save the waxy Christmas rose 
that my little daughter had placed on the table to 
gladden the eyes of papa. ‘‘ Rubbish indeed!” I 
echoed, indignantly. ‘I wonder what can have put 
such a notion into my head. Rubbish! I only wish 
my hearers may follow their pastor’s example. There 
will be no lack of charity then.” 

“* Nonsense !” 

There was no mistake about it this time, and as I 
again glanced at the innocent-looking flower, I per- 
ceived a little, wretched sprite, in yellow attire, nod- 
ding and grimacing at me from behind its white petals. 
** Pray, sir,” quoth I, rather testily, ‘‘ what may you 
be pleased to term ‘nonsense’ ?” 

‘* Your charity,” and he grimaced again. 

** Indeed! Perhaps you do not like good works ?” 

‘*Excuse me, I was merely insinuating that what 
you term charity is not the genuine article.” 

I felt myself getting rather hot. 
would favour me further with your opinions,” I re- 
torted, with terrible irony. 

‘*Certainly. Iam Charity’s clerk, looking after her 
interests, and I don’t consider that they flourish in 
your part of the world. You may have been doing 
your duty, but as for Charity—ugh!” and he snapped 
his fingers at me. 

I was too astonished to speak, so he continued. 

‘Charity, indeed! Was it charity that induced 
you to hand over a larger gift than usual to the F.’s, 
because they lived in a dissenting neighbourhood, and 
could laud to advantage the Church’s liberality ? Or, 
again, was it charity that made you dole out a smaller 
bounty to Widow B. and her family, because you sus- 
pected her of prejudice in favour of the Methodists? 
‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind’—was it charity, 
then, which made you neglect N., whose son was so 
uncivil to you? Or, again, was it charity which made 
you forget Mrs. A., who lives such a long way off from 
that bazaar where you stepped in to buy some things 
for your children ?” 


‘Perhaps you | 


‘‘ Really,” I stammered, with blushing conscious. 
ness, ‘‘ I could not forget my family. ‘Charity begins 
at home.’ ” 

** But it does not end there,” quoth my mentor; 
“‘and ‘Charity seeketh not its own ’—that is Scripture, 
and your quotation was not.” 

‘* But I really forgot Mrs. A. and N. I regret it 
extremely.” 

‘Do you? Then why don’t you start off at once 
to amend your errors ?” 

‘* Really,” I remonstrated, the mere suggestion 
sounding most unpleasantly—‘ really, I am quite ex- 
hausted with my day’s work ;” and I looked wistfully 
at my slippers, and the said slippers, encasing my feet, 
| looked placidly at their owner from their marble rest- 
| ing-place. 
| ‘*Kxhausted! Very likely; so are N. and A., and 

L., with all his little children, who will not taste meat 
on Christmas-day if you don’t go to him.” 
| ** But I can go to-morrow,” I groaned. 
| “Notatall. To-morrow you have to superintend 
your children’s Christmas treat, after writing your 
| sermon. Think of L.’s little children, with no treat 
at all, not even the natural one of food! Go at once,” 
I thought of my own happy little ones, and I re- 
| luctantly thrust my feet into walking boots, prepara- 
| tory to departing on my charitable expedition; but, a 
| few minutes later, my hall door was slammed in a very 
| uncharitable fashion. 
| Iwonder by whom ! 
| Iwas very cold and tolerably cross when I returned 
| to my study, and to my fire, which had dwindled down 
to its last embers, and to my much-esteemed slippers, 
which last, toasting cosily on the rug, looked far more 
comfortable than their owner. Nevertheless, I settled 
myself in my arm-chair with the agreeable satisfac- 
tion of a man worn out in the performance of his 
duty, and who feels that, come what may, none can 
| reproach him ; and forthwith I began to soliloquise 
| on the ingratitude of some of my poor people. 
“There,” I reflected, “‘was John A., who only 
greeted me with black looks, as if my advent were a 
bore; and B. took the relief as a matter of course. 
As for that garrulous widow N., I thought I should 
never hear the end of her long complaints: not a 
thought as to my bodily fatigue in ministering to their 
wants. The only one who at all appreciated my doings 
was Mrs. P., the Irishwoman, who compared me to 
the Angel of Mercy—flattery, no doubt, but still very 
pleasant to a frame wearied in the exercise of charity.” 

‘‘Hum,” quoth my little friend, peering over the 
petals of my rose. 

‘So you are still there, my small mentor? Well, 
you may have your say now without incommoding me, 
as you can certainly not now reproach me with a want 
of charity.” 

** Oh, indeed !” was the curt rejoinder. 

“Well, and pray what have you to object to now?” 
and I settled myself back haughtily. ‘‘I am sure I 
have been very busy carrying out your injunctions. 
Pray what is troubling your mind now respecting my 
proceedings ?” 
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‘Not much. I was only remembering, ‘Charity 
seeketh not its own.’” 

« And of course I was seeking my own whilst plod- 
ding about those weary streets! You are remarkably 
cool in your conclusions.” 

« You were seeking praise.” 

“ I ! ” 

“Yes; praise from those you ministered to.” 

«J daresay,” I replied, sharply, feeling all the more 
nettled that I could not deny the fact. 
you were tired to death, you would not object to a 
little sympathy.” 

“Tt was not sympathy you wanted—it was praise.” 

“You are a little demon; and I have done with 
you,” I retorted, as 1 whirled my chair round, with 
my back to the tiny monitor. 

“Demon or not,” urged the voice behind me, 
«demon or not, I have not done with you. Do you 
hear your children shouting over their work in the 
next room ?” 

“Yes; they are preparing their Christmas-tree for 
to-morrow.” 

«« Why are your brother’s children not with them ?” 

“My brother’s children!” I faced angrily the 
impertinent questioner. ‘‘ Perhaps, since you know 
so much about my affairs, you are aware that my 
brother and I haye not spoken for years.” 

Fed.” 

“And pray what do you mean by asking why his 
children are not with mine ?” 

“Are you going to let another Christmas pass, and 
enter upon a new year, without making up that 
quarrel ?” 

“Make it up? It is more his doing than mine. 
Let him make it up; I have no objections.” 

“He is the offender; and you may be sure he will 
not eome forward.” 

“ He ought to.” 

“You have not to concern yourself with his duty, 
but with your own. Go at once to him, and strive to 
make up the breach.” 

“T have no such intention,” I replied, sulkily; ‘it 
is not my place.” 








“And yet you are a clergyman, and intend preach- 
ing a sermon upon charity! Shame upon you. That 
is not charity.” 

‘Tt is—the highest.” 

“ «Charity thinketh no evil,’ says the book you ought 
to know well. ‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind.’”’ 

“Tam sure I suffered long.” 

“«* Charity beareth all things.’” 

‘Dear me. I am sure I have borne long.” 

“Yes, but not forgivingly.” 

“Well, if I were to attempt a reconciliation, I am 
sure Tom would frustrate my intentions: he would be 
most unwilling to make it up.” 

“**Charity hopeth all things.’” 

“‘But what has that to do with it ?” 

‘Everything, if you are wishing to practise the 
virtue.” 

I mused: “ Well, it is worth trying. I shall think 
of it to-morrow.” 

*‘To-morrow has plenty of work of its own; and 
first and foremost, that said sermon on charity.” 
‘Ah, well; I can see about it next week.” 

















‘¢ Perhaps if | 








‘Then you will have lost the opportunity of a 
Christmas reconciliation.” 

‘‘What matter, so long as a reconciliation is 
effected ?” 

‘Did you never hear that ‘ procrastination is the 
thief of time ?’” 

‘Well, I certainly cannot think of going out to- 
night.” 

‘* You can if you choose.” 

**T can’t if I don’t choose.” 

‘*No, certainly not. Hark!” 

It was my wife and children trying over their new 
Christmas chant, and the sweet voices rang out to the 
notes of the harmonium. [I felt the sacred words 
echo through my heart, ‘‘On earth peace, good-will 
fowards men.” 

Good-will, ah ! and with a sudden determination I 
seizéd my hat, and again departed on an errand of 
duty. 

Our friends are always more ready for a reconcili- 
ation than we fancy. Need I say that my long- 
estranged brother greeted me with open arms, that his 
wife received me warmly, and that before half an hour 
was passed there were little ones climbing on the 
knee of their new uncle ? 

An hour later I was telling my wife of the addi- 
tional guests to be at our party. 

‘** Your brother ?” she said, greatly startled; ‘‘ you 


don’t mean Tom ?” . 


“Yes.” 
‘*Did you go to him?” 
“Te 


‘* James,” she said, with a proud loving look, ‘‘ you 
are a saint!” 

I knew it was the partial commendation of an affec- 
tionate wife, but still it greeted my ears pleasantly. 
‘At least, I try to be,” I said, as I re-entered my 
study ; ‘I try to be, and I trust success may attend 
me. Well, small one, are you satisfied?” This to 
the sprite in the flower. 

‘Not quite.” 

‘‘ What in the world do you want now?” I cried, 
quite aghast. 

‘The most difficult thing of all—that you should not 
make such speeches, or think such thoughts, as those 
of a moment ago.” 

“Eh?” 

‘« «Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up.’ ” 

A pang of remorse twitched me, and almost for the 
first time in my life I uttered a fervent prayer for 
humility. 

It was a very merry party next evening, and we 
elders watched with delight our children gambolling 
round the gift-laden tree, but amidst all our glee the 
true words of my little mentor forced themselves on 
my thoughts. 

‘‘ James,” said my wife to me late in the evening, 
‘* T forgot to ask you what your text for to-morrow is ?” 

‘* «Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up.’ ” 

She looked puzzled a moment. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
‘it is a very good text, and one to which I am sure 
you can do justice.” 

“Can 1?” Next day I was complimented on my 
sermon. I trust that one of the most earnest listeners 
was the preacher. 
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LUTHER THE SINGER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


XIV.—THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
1. 


LUTHER. 


Curist Jesus, our Redeemer born, 
Who from us did God’s anger turn, 
Through that bitter pain of his 
Brought us all out of hel! 8 abyss. 


That we never should forget it, 
Gave he us his flesh, to eat it, 

Hid in poor bread, gift divine, 

And, to drink, his blood in the wine. 


Who will draw near to that table, 
Must take heed, all he is able. 

Who unworthy there doth go 
Death instead of the life shall know. 


God the Father praise thou duly, 
That he thee will feed so truly, 
And for ill deeds by thee done 
Unto the death has given his son. 


Have this faith, and not in weakness, 
That this food is for the sickness 

Of all hearts with sin opprest, 

That for their anguish cannot rest. 


Such kindness and such grace to get, 
Seeks a heart with agony great. 

Ts it well with thee, take care, 

Lest at last thou shouldst evil fare, 


He doth say, Come hither, O ye 
Poor, that ‘may pity show ye. 
No physician the whole aaa 
He makes a mockery of his deeds. 


Aught couldst thou have had to offer, 
Why for thee then should I suffer ? 
This table concerns not thee, 

If thou canst set thine own self free. 


If such faith thy heart possesses, 
And the same thy mouth confesses, 
Fit guest then thou art indeed, 
And so the food thy soul will feed. 


But bear fruit, or lose thy labour : 

Take thou heed thou love thy neighbour ; 
That thou food to him mayst be, 

As thy God makes himself to thee. 


2. 
A SONG OF PRAISE. 


Let God he ar blesséd and uplifted, 
Who himself hath so us gifted 
With this his flesh to feed us, blood to cure us! 
Lord, in good let this ensure us. 
Kyrieleison. 
By thy holy body dead, the same 
Which from thy virgin mother, Mary, came, 
Whence holy blood did flow, 
Help us, Lord, from all our woe. 
Kyrieleison. 
His body thus he for us giveth lowly, 
Unto death, that we live holy ; 
No greater goodness he to us could render, 
So from him we must not wander. 
Kyrieleison. 





Lord, thy love so great thee down hath brought, 
That thy blood in us hath marvels wrought, 
And our debt has paid down ; 
So that God is gracious grown. 

Kyrieleison. 


O God, on all of us thy grace bestow now, 
That in thy ways we may go now 
Right-hearted love, and brotherly truth ensuing, 
Never so thy supper ruing. 
Kyrieleison. 
Let thy Holy Ghost us not forsake, 
Let him teach us the just way to take, 
That thy poor Christendom 
Into peace and union come. 
Kyrieleison. 


XV.--DEATH, 
1, 


In the midst of life, we are 
Aye in Death’s embraces. 

om seek we who help us can, 
And to glory raise us? 
Thou art he, Lord, thou only. 
From all ill we sorrowing turn 
That hath made thy oa burn. 
Holy, holy Lord God, 
Holy, mighty Lord God, 
Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 
Everlasting God, 
Let us not be drownéd 
In the pains of bitter death. 

Kyrieleison. 


In the midst of death, behold 

Hell’s jaws gaping at us! 

Who will from such dire distress 

Free and scathless set us ? 

That dost thou, Lord, thou only. 

It fills thy tender heart with woe 

We should sin and suffer so. 

Holy, holy Lord God, 

Holy, mighty Lord God, 

Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 

Everlasting God, 

Let us not be frightened 

At the glow of hell profound. 
Kyrieleison. 


In the midst of pains of hell, 

Us our sins are baiting ; 

Whither shall we flee away 

Where a rest is waiting ? 

To thee, Lord Christ, thee only. 

Outpoured is thy precious blood, 

For our sins sufficing good. 

Holy, holy Lord God, 

Holy, mighty Lord God, 

Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 

Everlasting God, 

Let us not fall from thee, 

From the comfort of thy faith. 
Kyrieleison. 


2. 
SIMEON THE PATRIARCH’S SONG OF PRAISE. 


In peace and joy away I go, 
For God hath willed it, 

My heart and mind no "trouble know, 
He hath stilled it. 

As my God hath promised me, 
My death is changed to sleeping. 
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For Christ our Lord, God’s Son was he, 
And our Saviour so, 

Whom thou, O Lord, hast let me see, 
Making me know 

That he is salvation, 

And life in pain and dying. 


In the fore-front thou hast him set, 
With grace anointed ; 

The whole world for his kingdom great, 
Hast appointed, 

Through thy precious healing word 

In every place resounding. 


He is health and light unto 
Every nation ; 

To lighten them that do not know 
‘Thy salvation. 

Of thy folk Israel he is 

The praise, joy, honour, pleasure. 


XVI.—THE PRAISE OF GOD. 
1. 


To Isaiah the prophet, this was given, 

That, in the spirit, he the Lord of heaven 

Saw on a lofty throne, in radiance bright. 

The skirt of his garments filled the temple quite. 
Two seraphs at his side were standing there ; 

He saw that each of them six wings did wear ; 
Two of them over their bright faces meet, 

With two of them they covered up their feet, 
And with the other two abroad they fly. 

Each to the other called with a great cry, 

Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth! 

Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth ! 

Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth ! 

His glory great the whole world filled hath. 

At the loud cry the beams and threshold shook, 
And the whole house was full of cloud and smoke. 


2. 


THE SONG OF PRAISE “TR DEUM LAUDAMUS,’’ TURNED INTO 


GERMAN BY DR. MART. LUTHER. 


The first Choir.—Lord God, thee praise do we. 
The second Choir.—Lord, we give thanks to thee. 


. Thee, Father, eternal God, 

. Earth praises, far and broad. 

. All angels and heaven’s host, 

. All that in thy service boast, 

. The cherubim and seraphim 

. Sing thee ever with lofty hymn: 
- Holy is our Lord God! 

. Holy is our Lord God! 


Noe So = oe be 


Both Choirs.—Holy is our Lord God, the God of Sabaoth. 


. Thy godlike might and lordship go 

. Wide over heaven and earth below. 

. All thy twelve holy messengers, 

. And thy dear prophets, choristers, 

. The lovely martyrs, with one voice, 
Praise thee, O Lord, with mighty noise. 

. From all thy worthy Christendom, 

. Every day thy praises come. 

. Thee God, the Father, on highest throne, 
. Thy true and only-begotten Son, 


eee yehpe 





Ehe End. 


DH DHL EN HN MDE DEDEDE NED Ee pepe be 


. The Spirit—the comforter always, 

. With service true they thank and praise. 
. Christ, king of glory, thou alone 

. Art the Father’s eternal Son; 

. Didst not the virgin’s womb despise, 

. That so the human race might rise ; 

The power of Death hast made of nought, 
And Christians all to heaven hast brought. 


At God’s right hand thou sittest now, 


. And unto thee all knees do bow. 

. Thee the judge thy God has made 
. Of all the living and the dead. 

. Now to thy servants help afford, 


Ransomed with thy dear blood, O Lord. 
Let us in heaven have a share 


. With the holy, whole from sin and care. 
. Thy folk, Lord Jesus Christ, advance, 
. And bless thine own inheritance. 


Them watch and ward, Lord, every day. 


. Eternally them raise, we pray. 

- Daily, Lord God, we honour thee, 
. And praise thy name continually. 
. O God of truth, keep us this day 

. From every sin and evil way. 

. Be gracious to us, Lord, we plead, 
. Be gracious to us in all need. 

. Show unto us thy pitying grace, 

. For all our hope in thee we place. 


Dear Lord, our hope is in thy name ; 


. Let us be never put to shame. Amen. 


OF LIFE AT COURT. 
To the Tune—“ Ein Lappisch Mann.” 


Who number one 

Keeps in the van, 

And gently can 

His hoop drive on, 

And fawn and fan, 

And every man 

Counts dust and bran— 

He is the best eel in the par. 


Who has in sight 

To live aright, 

Keeps honour bright, 

And is true quite— 

His honest might 

Shall meet with slight, 

And scorn and spite, 

And serve the rest, unhappy wight. 


With flattery’s rod 

There’s many a lad 

Great wealth has had, 

And praises glad ; 

He down in mud 

Shall others tread, 

And honour wed. 

So goes the world heels over head. 


Whatever man 

Has no such plan, 

From court must run. 

Such never won 

But scoff and ban. 

Who flatter can, 

And sting and tan— 

He is at court the best o’ the clan. 
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LUTHER THE SINGER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


XIV.—THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
1. 


A SONG OF ST. JOHN HUSS, IMPROVED BY DR. MART. 


LUTHER. 


Curist Jesus, our Redeemer born, 
Who from us did God’s anger turn, 
Through that bitter pain of his 
Brought us all out of hell's abyss. 


That we never should forget it, 
Gave he us his flesh, to eat it, 

Hid in poor bread, gift divine, 

And, to drink, his blood in the wine. 


Who will draw near to that table, 
Must take heed, all he is able. 

Who unworthy there doth go 
Death instead of the life shall know. 


God the Father praise thou duly, 
That he thee will feed so truly, 
And for ill deeds by thee done 
Unto the death has given his son. 


Have this faith, and not in weakness, 
That this food is for the sickness 

Of all hearts with sin opprest, 

That for their anguish cannot rest. 


Such kindness and such grace to get, 
Seeks a heart with agony great. 

Ts it well with thee, take care, 

Lest at last thou shouldst evil fare, 


He doth say, Come hither, O ye 
Poor, that I may pity show ye. 
No physician the whole nual 
He makes a mockery of his deeds. 


Aught couldst thou have had to offer, 
Why for thee then should I suffer ? 
This table concerns not thee, 

If thou canst set thine own self free. 


If such faith thy heart possesses, 
And the same thy mouth confesses, 
Fit guest then thou art indeed, 
And so the food thy soul will feed. 


But bear fruit, or lose thy labour : 

Take thou heed thou love thy neighbour ; 
That thou food to him mayst be, 

As thy God makes himself to thee. 


2. 
A SONG OF PRAISE. 


Let God be praised, blesséd and uplifted, 
Who himself hath so us gifted 
With this his flesh to feed us, blood to cure us! 
Lord, in good let this ensure us. 
Kyrieleison. 
By thy holy body dead, the same 
Which from thy virgin mother, Mary, came, 
Whence holy blood did flow, 
Help us, Lord, from all our woe. 
Kyrieleison. 
His body thus he for us giveth lowly, 
Unto death, that we live holy ; 
No greater goodness he to us could render, 
So from him we must not wander. 
Kyrieleison. 





Lord, thy love so great thee down hath brought, 
That thy blood in us hath marvels wrought, 
And our debt has paid down ; 
So that God is gracious grown. 

Kyrieleison. 


O God, on all of us thy grace bestow now, 
That in thy ways we may go now; 
Right-hearted love, and brotherly truth ensuing, 
Never so thy supper ruing. 

Kyrieleison. 
Let thy Holy Ghost us not forsake, 
Let him teach us the just way to take, 
That thy poor Christendom 
Into peace and union come. 

Kyrieleison. 


XV.--DEATH, 
1. 


In the midst of life, we are 

Aye in Death’s embraces. 

Whom seek we who help us can, 

And to glory raise us? 

Thou art he, Lord, thou only. 

From all ill we sorrowing turn 

That hath made thy anger burn. 

Holy, holy Lord God, 

Holy, mighty Lord God, 

Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 

Everlasting God, 

Let us not be drownéd 

In the pains of bitter death. 
Kyrieleison. 


In the midst of death, behold 

Hell’s jaws gaping at us! 

Who will from such dire distress 

Free and scathless set us ? 

That dost thou, Lord, thou only. 

It fills thy tender heart with woe 

We should sin and suffer so. 

Holy, holy Lord God, 

Holy, mighty Lord God, 

Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 

Everlasting God, 

Let us not be frightened 

At the glow of hell profound. 
Kyrieleison. 


In the midst of pains of hell, 

Us our sins are baiting ; 

Whither shall we flee away 

Where a rest is waiting ? 

To thee, Lord Christ, thee only. 

Outpoured is thy precious blood, 

For our sins sufficing good. 

Holy, holy Lord God, 

Holy, mighty Lord God, 

Holy Saviour with the tender heart, 

Everlasting God, 

Let us not fall from thee, 

From the comfort of thy faith. 
Kyrieleison. 


2. 
SIMEON THE PATRIARCH’S SONG OF PRAISE, 


In peace and joy away I go, 
For God hath willed it, 

My heart and mind no trouble know, 
He hath stilled it. 

As my God hath promised me, 
My death is changed to sleeping. 
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For Christ our Lord, God’s Son was he, 1. The Spirit—the comforter always, 
And our Saviour so, 2. With service true they thank and praise. 
. Whom thou, O Lord, hast let me see, 1. Christ, king of glory, thou alone 
{ Making me know 2. Art the Father’s eternal Son; 
| ‘That he is salvation, 1. Didst not the virgin’s womb despise, 
And life in pain and dying. 2. That so the human race might rise ; 
Ja tho front thou ast in et : eae ee aetna 
With gles opsiee PR 1. At God’s right hand thou sittest now, 
The whole world for his kingdom great, 2. And unto thee all knees do bow. 
€ Hast appointed, : 1. Thee the judge thy God has made 
i Through thy precious healing word 2. Of all the living and the dead. 
In every place resounding. 1. Now to thy servants help afford, 
4 , 2. Ransomed with thy dear blood, O Lord. 
He is health and light unto 1. Let us in heaven have a share 
Beery eaten ; 2. With the holy, whole from sin and can 
i ‘To x them that do not know 1. Thy folk tal Jesus Christ, advance e 
i} ‘Thy salvation. " are ° ere 
| Of thy folk Israel he is 2. And bless thine own inheritance. 
it we 4 a 1. Them watch and ward, Lord, every day. 
y aay 
The praise, joy, honour, pleasure. 2. Eternally them raise, we pray. 
| 1. Daily, Lord God, we honour thee, 
XVI.—THE PRAISE OF GOD. 2. And praise thy name continually. 
| 1. O God of truth, keep us this day 
1. 2. From every sin and evil way. 
To Isaiah the prophet, this was given, 1. Be gracious to us, Lord, we plead, 
2 That, in the spirit, he the Lord of heaven 2. Be gracious to us in all need. 
Saw on a lofty throne, in radiance bright. L. Show unto us thy pitying grace, 
| The skirt of his garments filled the temple quite. 2. For all our hope in thee we place. 
Two seraphs at his side were standing there ; 1. Dear Lord, our hope is in thy name ; 
| He saw that each of them six wings did wear ; 2. Let us be never put to shame. Amen. 
Two of them over their bright faces meet, 
With two of them they covered up their feet, OF LIFE AT COURT. | 
\ And with the other two abroad they fly. To the T « Ein Lappisch Mann.” | 
Each to the other called with a great cry, ee — 
Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth! Wuo number one 
Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth ! Keeps in the van, 
Holy is God, the Lord of Zebaoth ! And gently can 
His glory great the whole world filled hath. His hoop drive on, 
At the loud cry the beams and threshold shook, And fawn and fan, 
And the whole house was full of cloud and smoke. And every man i 
“> Counts dust and bran— 
2. He is the best eel in the par. 
THE SONG OF PRAISE “TR DEUM LAUDAMUS,”’ TURNED INTO Who has in sight 
GERMAN BY Dk. MART. LUTHER. a ete Sn ; 
The first Choir.—Lord God, thee praise do we. ‘ante rece yay 
The second Choir.—Lord, we give thanks to thee. His honest might 
1. Thee, Father, eternal God, Shall meet with slight, 
2. Earth praises, far and broad. And scorn and spite, 
| 1, All angels and heaven’s host, And serve the rest, unhappy wight. 
© 28 Get in thy carvice boast, With flattery’s rod 
1. The cherubim and seraphim Phee's mare a fal 
2. Sing thee ever with lofty hymn: Great weal nis tao 
| 1. Holy is our Lord God! And praises glad ; , 
| pb. 2. Holy is our Lord God! a dein in eed 
Both Choirs.—Holy is our Lord God, the God of Sabaoth. Shall others tread, 
1, Thy godlike might and lordship go ag ncveeah “a heels _ f 
| 2. Wide over heaven and earth below. 8 ae ae 4 
1, All thy twelve holy messengers, Whatever man | 
2. And thy dear prophets, choristers, Has no such plan, 
1. The lovely martyrs, with one voice, From court must run. 
2. Praise thee, O Lord, with mighty noise. Such never won 
- 1. From all thy worthy Christendom, But scoff and ban. 
2. Every day thy praises come. Who flatter can, 
1. Thee God, the Father, on highest throne, And sting and tan— 
2. Thy true and only-begotten Son, He is at court the best o’ the clan. 
Ehe End. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


Matt. xvii. 1—13. Mark ix.2—13. Luke ix. 28—36. 


Srx days elapsed after our Lord’s first foretelling of 
his approaching death. These days were spent in the 
region of Czesarea Philippi, and appear to have passed 
without the occurrence of any noticeable event: days, 
however, they undoubtedly would be of great per- 
plexity and sadness to the disciples. They had so far 
modified their first beliefs and expectations, that they 
were ready to cleave to their Master in the midst of 
prevalent misconception and enmity. But this new 
and strange announcement that He must go up to 
Jerusalem, not only to be rejected of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, but to be put to death and raised 
again the third day, has disturbed their faith, and filled 
their hearts with sorrowful anxieties—a disturbance 
and anxiety chiefly, we may believe, experienced by 
those three of the twelve already admitted by Jesus 
to more intimate fellowship and confidence. The six 
days over, bringing no relief, Jesus takes these three 
‘‘up into a high mountain apart.” Standing upon 
the height which overlooks Czesarea Philippi, I looked 
around upon the towering ridges which Great Hermon, 
the sheikh of the mountains, asthe Arabs call it, pro- 
jects into the plain. Full of the thought that one of 
these summits on which I gazed had in all probability 
witnessed the Transfiguration, I had fixed upon one 
of them which, from its peculiar position, form, and 
elevation, might aptly be spoken of as a “ high moun- 
tain apart,” when casting my eye casually down along 
its sides as they sloped into the valley, the remains of 
three ancient villages appeared dotting the base. I 
remembered how instantly on the descent from the 
mountain Jesus had found himself in the midst of his 
disciples and of the multitude, and was pleased at 
observing that the mountain-top I had fixed upon met 
all the requirements of the Gospel narrative. If that 
were, indeed, the mountain-top up to which Jesus 
went, He never stood so high above the level of the 
familiar lake, nor did his eye ever sweep so broadly 
the hills of Galilee. Whichever the mountain 
was, the shades of evening were falling as Jesus 
climbed its sides. He loved, we know, the still- 
ness of the night, the solitude of the mountain. He 
sought them for the purposes of devotion—in the lone- 
liness, the calmness, the elevation, finding something 
in harmony with prayer. Generally, however, on 
such occasions He was alone. He either sent His dis- 
ciples away, or managed to separate Himself from 
their society. -Now, however, as anticipating what 
was about to happen, He takes with Him Peter and 
James and John, the destined witnesses of His humilia- 
tion and agony in the Garden. The sun sinks in the west 
beneath the waters of the Great Sea as the top of the 
mountain is reached. Night begins to draw its 
mantle round them, wrapping in obscurity the world 
below. Jesus begins to pray. The three who rest a 
little space away from Him would join in his devo- 
tions, but wearied with the ascent, less capable of 
resisting the coming-in of night and the pressure of 
fatigue, their eyes grow heavy till they close in sleep 
—the last sight they rest on, that sombre figure of 
their Master ; the last sound on their listening ear, the 





gentle murmur of His ascending prayers, From this 
sleep they waken, not at the gentle touch of the morn- 
ing light, not to look down upon the plain below, 
seen under the beams of the rising day: with stroke of 
awakening power, a bright, effulgent radiance has 
fallen upon their eyelids, and as they lift them up, 
while all is dark below, around, the mountain-top is 
crowned with light, and there before them now there 
are three forms: their Master—‘‘ the fashion of His 
countenance altered ”—His face shining as the sun— 
lit up, not alore, as the face of Moses once was, by the 


lingering reflection of the outward glory upon which it | 
had gazed, but illumined from within, as if the hidden || 


glory was bursting through the fleshly veil and 
kindling it into radiance as it passed—His raiment 





















shining, bright as the glistening snow that lay far || 


above them upon the highest topof Hermon—exceeding || 


white, so as no fuller on earth could whiten them; and 
beside Him, appearing, too, in glory, yet in glory not 
like His—dimmer and less radiant—their forms, their 
attitudes, their words also showing that they came to 
wait on Him and do Him homage—Moses, the Law- 
giver, and Elijah, the Reformer or Restorer of the Jewish 





theocracy. Whence came they? In what form did || 


they now appear? How came Peter and James and 
John at once to recognise them? They came from 
the world of the dead, the region that departed spirits 
occupy. Elijah did not need to borrow for this occa- 
sion his old human form. He had carried that with 


him in the chariot of fire—the corruptible then || 
changed into the incorruptible—the mortal having | 


then put on immortality; and now in that trans- 
figured body he stands beside the transfigured form of 
Jesus. Moses had died indeed, and was once buried; 
but no man knew where nor how, nor can any man 
now teil us in what bodily or material shape it was that 
he nowappeared, nor what there was of anything about 
the external appearance either of him or of Elijah now 
which helped the Apostles to the recognition. In some 
way unknown the recognition came. It was given them 
to know who these two shining strangers were. It was 
given them to listen to and so far to understand the 
converse they were holding with Jesus as to know that 
they were speaking to Him about the decease He was 
to accomplish at Jerusalem. But it was not given to 
them either immediately or any time thereafter to 
report, perhaps even to remember, the words they 
heard. We must remain content with knowing nothing 
more about that conversation— which, whether we 
think of the occasion, or the speakers, or the subject- 
matter, appears to us as the strangest, the sublimest 
ever held on earth—than generally what its topic was. 
But of what great moment even that information is we 
shall presently have to speak. Their mysterious dis- 
course with Jesus over, Moses and Elias make a move- 
ment to retire. Peter will not let them go—will detain 
them if he can. He might not have broken in upon 
his Master while engaged in converse with them, but 
now that they seem about to withdraw, in the fulness 
of his ecstatic delight, with a strong wish to detain 
the strangers, a dim sense that thoy were im an 
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and shelterless plain, and a very vain ima- 
gination that the affording’of some better protection 
might perhaps induce them to stay, and that if they 
did they might all take up their permanent dwelling 
here together, he cannot but exclaim, ‘‘ Master, it is 
good for us to be here: and let us make three taber- 
nacles (three arbours or forest tents of the boughs of 
the neighbouring trees); one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” Not knowing what he said, 
the words are just passing from his babbling lips, when 
the eye that follows the retreating figures is filled with 
another and a brighter light. A cloud comes down 
upon the mountain-top—a cloud of brightness—a 
cloud which, unfolding its hidden treasures, pours a 
radiance down upon the scene that throws even the 
form of the Redeemer into shadow, and in the dark- 
ness of whose excessive light the forms of Moses and 
Elias sink away and disappear. They fade as they 
enter into this cloud, which is no other than the 
Shekinah, the symbol of Jehovah’s gracious presence. 
From the hidden bosom of this bright cloud, from the 
midst of its excellent glory, there comes the voice, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him,”—not Moses, nor Elias, nor any other 
lawgiver, nor any other prophet,—but hear ye Him. 
As the Apostles hear that voice they are sore afraid ; 
for the moment the strength goes out of them, and 
they fall with their faces to the ground. Jesus comes, 
touches them. The touch restores their strength. He 
says, ‘“‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” They spring up; 
they look around. ‘The voices have ceased, the forms 
haye vanished, the glory is gone; they are alone with 
Jesus as at the first. 

Such as we have now recited them were the inci- 
dents of the Transfiguration. Let us consider now its 
scope and design. In the shaded history of the man 
of sorrows, this one passage stands out so unique— 
a single outburst of light and glory on the long 
track of darkness—that we look at it with the most 
intense curiosity; and as we look the questions 
start to our lips, Why was it that for that one brief 
season the brow that was to be crowned with 
thorns was crowned with glory, the countenance 
that was to be marred and spat upon shone as the 
sun, the raiment that was to be stripped off and 
divided among foreign soldiers became so bright and 
glistening? Why was it that He who ere long was to 
be seen hanging up to die between the two malefactors, 
was now and thus to be seen, with Moses and Elias 
standing by his side paying to Him the most profound 
obeisance ? Why did that clouded glory come down 
and glide across the mountain-top, and that voice of 
the Infinite Majesty speak forth its awful and authori- 
tative, yet instructive and encouraging words? In 
answer to these questions, we must say that we know 
too little of the world of spirits to take it upon us to 
conjecture or to affirm what it was, so far as they per- 
sonally were concerned, or the community of which 
they formed a part, which brought Moses and Elias 
from their places of abode in the invisible world to 
stand and talk for this short season with Jesus on 
the mount. ‘Doubtless the benefit, as the honour, to 
them was singular and great, involving a closer ap- 
proach to, anearer fellowship with, Jesus in his glorified 
estate, than was ever made or enjoyed by any other of 
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our race on earth, than may be made or enjoyed even 
by the redeemed in heaven. But we venture not to 
specify or define what the advantage was which was 
then conferred. We know too little also of the inner 
history and of the human mind of the man Christ 
Jesus, to say how seasonable, how serviceable this 
brief translation into the society of the upper sanctu- 
ary may have been—this solemn announcement of 
his sonship by the Father — what treasures this 
declaration of satisfaction with all His earthly work, 
of strength and of counsel fitting Him for the 
approaching hour and power of darkness, these may 
have conveyed into his soul. Doubtless here, too, 
there were purposes of mercy and grace towards the 
Redeemer thus subserved, which it is difficult for us to 
apprehend, more difficult for us fully to fathom. But 
there is another region lying far more open to our 
inspection than either of these now indicated. It is 
not difficult to perceive how the whole scene of the 
transfiguration was ordered so as to fortify and con- 
firm the Apostles’ faith. That it had this as one of its 
immediate and more prominent objects is patent, from 
the simple fact that Peter, James, and John were 
taken up to the mount to witness it. Not for His own 
sake alone, nor for the sake of Moses and Elias alone, 
but for their sake also, was this glimpse of the glori- 
fied condition of our Lord afforded; and when we set 
ourselves deliberately to consider what ‘the obstruc- 
tions were which then lay in the way of a true faith 
on their part in Christ, we too can discern how singu- 
larly fitted, in its time, its mode, and all its attendant 
circumstances, it was to remove these obstructions, 
and establish them in that faith. For— 

1. It helped them: to rise to a true conception of 
the dignity of the Saviour’s person. The humble- 
ness of Christ’s birth, his social estate, the whole 
outward manner and circumstances of his life, at that 
time and among the Jewish people created a prejudice 
against him and his claims to the Messiahship, the 
force of which it is now difficult to compute. ‘‘ Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” was the 
question not of a captious scribe or a hostile Pharisee, 
but of an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no 
guile. _‘‘Isnot this the carpenter’s son ?” was the lan- 
guage of those who had been intimate with Him from 
his birth when they heard Him in their synagogue 
apply the memorable passage in the prophecies of 
Isaiah to himself—‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
is not his mother called Mary, and his brothers James 
and Joses, and Simon and Judas, and his sisters, are 
they not all with us ? And they were offended in him.” 
In the case of his own disciples, his character, his 
teaching, his miracles, his life fully satisfied them that 
He was that Prophet who was to be sent. Yet the 
very familiarity of their daily intercourse with Him 
as a man stood in the way of their rising to the loftier 
conception of his divinity. Besides, had no such in- 
cident as that of the Transfiguration occurred in the 
Saviour’s history, we can well conceive how at this 
very stage they might have been thrown into a con- 
dition of mind and feeling exactly the reverse of that 
of their countrymen at large. Blinded by pride and 
prejudice, the Jews generally would not look at those 
Scriptures which spoke of a long-suffering, dying 
Messiah, but fixing their eyes alone upon those glow- 
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ing descriptions given by their prophets of the majesty 
of his person and the glory of his reign, they cast aside 
at once and indignantly the pretensions of the son of 
the carpenter. Now, for the first time, the idea of 
his suffering unto death was presented to the minds of 
his own disciples. Afterwards they were more fully 
instructed out of the writings of Moses and the prophets 
how it behoved Christ to suffer all these things, and 
then to enter into his glory. But the glory of which so 
much had been foretold—that bright side of the. pro- 
phetic picture—what was it, and when and how was it 
to be revealed ? Here again, just when their faith in 
one direction was widened, in another it might have 
begun to falter. To meet all the trials of their 
position, in mercy to all their weaknesses, one 
sight was given of the Lord’s transfigured form; one 
visible manifestation of the place he held in the in- 
visible kingdom ; one glimpse of the heavenly glory, 
with Jesus standing in the midst. Sense stretched 
out its vigorous hand to lay hold of blind and 
staggering Faith. And long afterwards—thirty years 
and more from the time that the great manifestation 
was made—in Peter’s person, Faith, when she had 
got over all her difficulties and stood serene, secure, 
triumphant, looked back and owned the debt, and 
published abroad her obligations, saying, ‘‘ We have 
not followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of His majesty. 
For he received from God the Father honour and 
glory, when there came such a voice to Him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. And this voice we heard when we 
were with Him in the holy mount.” 

2. It was not a little perplexing the position which 
Christ assumed towards the Jewish priesthood, and 
the Mosaic ritual—his habitual neglect of some, his 
open and severe condemnation of other religious ob- 
servances sanctioned by the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, regarded generally as of divine origin and 
authority, and rigorously observed by all who made 
any pretensions to piety. He wore no phylacteries— 
He made no long prayers—neither He nor His dis- 
ciples fasted—He and they ate with unwashed hands 
—He sat down with publicans and sinners—in many 
ways, according to the current ideas, He and His 
disciples broke the Sabbath—He separated Himself 
from the priesthood—He walked not in their ways— 
He discountenanced many of their practices — He 
taught and He practised a religion that made but 
little of holy rites and outward orderly observances. 
The religion of the heart, the home, the secret 
chamber, the broad highway, the solitary mountain- 
side—a religion that in its heavenward aspects opened 
a way direet for any sinner of our race to God as his 
heavenly Father—that in its outward aspects found 
its sphere and occupation in the faithful and kindly 
discharge to all around of the thousand nameless 
duties of human brotherhood:—the Scribes, the 
Pharisees, the hierarchy, the whole body of the Jewish 
priesthood disliked this religion ; looked askanco upon 
it and upon its author; took up the tale against 
Jesus—many of them no doubt believing it, and circu- 
lated it—that this man was an enemy of Moses, was ill- 
affected to the Law and to the Prophets, was an inno- 








vator, a revolutionist. To see and hear their Master 
arraigned thus, and with much apparent reason too, 
as one thruwing himself into a hostile attitude 
towards all the venerated popular superstitions, must 
have been not a little trying to our Lord’s Apostles, 
But if there entered into their minds a doubt as 
to the actual inner spiritual harmony between their 
Master’s teaching, and that of Moses and the prophets, 
the vision of the mount—the sight of Moses and 
Elias, the founder and the restorer, the two chief 
representatives of the old covenant, appearing in glory, 
entering into such fellowship with Jesus, owning Him 
as their Lord, must have cleared it away—satisfying 
them by an ocular demonstration that their Master 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets—not to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 

3. The manner of Christ’s death was thus, and 
of itself, a huge stumbling-block in the way of faith— 
one over which, with all that had been done before- 
hand to prepare them, the Apostles at first stumbled 
and fell. And yet one might have thought that the 
conversation which Peter, James, and John overheard 
upon the mount, might have satisfied them that a 
mysterious interest hung around that death—obscure 
to the dull eyes of ordinary mortals, but very visible 
to the eyes of the glorified. Hence it formed the one and 
only topic of that sublimest interview that ever took 
place on earth. And doubtless, when from the first 
shock of the Crucifixion the Apostles recovered them- 
selves, and, under Christ’s and the Spirit’s teaching, 
the meaning and object of the great sacrifice for 
human guilt effected by that death revealed itself, and 
they began to remember all that the Lord had told 
them of it, and the seal of silence that had been put 





upon the lips of Peter, James, and John was broken 
—when they could not only tell that it was about 


this decease, and about it alone, that Moses and Elias || 


had spoken to their Lord, but knew now why it was 
that it formed the only selected topic of discourse— 
that recalled conversation of the holy mount would 
contribute to fix their eyes in prayer under, and grati- 
tude upon, the Cross, and to open their lips, as they 
determined to know nothing among their fellow-men 
but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. 

4. The peculiar way in which Jesus spake of his 
relationship to God was another great difficulty in 
the way of faith. It seemed so strange, so presump- 
tuous, so blasphemous, for a man—with nothing to 
mark him off as different from other men—to speak of 
God as his Father, not in any figurative or meta- 
phorical sense, not as any one, every ono of his 
creatures might do, but in such a sense as ob- 
viously to imply oneness of nature, of attributes, 
of authority, of possession. How, against all the 
counter forces that here come into play against it, was 
a faith in His true sonship to the Father to be created 
and sustained? They had his word, his character, 
his works to build upon. But knowing the frailty of 
that spirit within which the faith had to be built up, 
God was pleased to add another evidence, even that of 
His personal and audible testimonies. And so from 
that cloudy glory which hung for a few moments 
above the mountain-top, His own loving voice was 
heard authenticating all that Jesus had said, or was 
to say, of the peculiar relationship to Him in which 
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He stood, and saying, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” 

Once before, at the Baptism, had the voice of the 
Father been heard uttering the same testimony—con- 
firming the same great fact as truth. What more 
could the Father do than break the silence so long 
preserved, bow the heavens and come down, take into 
his lips one of our human tongues, and in words 
that men could understand, thus twice and so solemnly 
declare, that this Jesus of Nazareth—this unique 
sojourner upon our earth—was no other than His 
only begotten, His well-beloved Son, to whom, above 
all others, we were to open our ears, to hear and to 
believe, to obey and to be blessed ? In shape of mere 
sensible demonstration could faith ask a higher, better 

roof ? 

What then may we not say as we contemplate the 
single but strong help to faith given in this one 





brilliant passage of our Redeemer’s life? What hath 
God not given to win the faith of the human family in 
Jesus Christ as His Son our Saviour? If miracles of 
wonder could have done it; if lights seen on earth 
that were kindled before the sun, and forms seen on 
earth that had passed into the heavens, and the very 
voice heard on earth that spake and it was done, 
that commanded and all things stood fast—it had been 
done longago. But, alas! for hearts so slow and hard 
as ours, we need Christ to be revealed to us by the 
Spirit, as well as revealed outwardly by the Father, ere 
to that great saying of His upon the mount we make 
the right response, looking upon Jesus and saying, 
‘* Truly this is the Son of God—my Lord, my God, 
my one and only Saviour—with whom I, too, am well 
pleased, and through whom I humbly trust that the 
Father will be well pleased with me !” 
W. Hanna. 





Dayuicut fades away. 
Is the Lord at hand, 
In the shadows gray 
Stealing on the land ? 
Gently from the east 
Come the shadows gray ; 
But our lowly priest 
Nearer is than they. 


It is darkness quite. 
Is the Lord at hand, 
In the cloak of night 
Stolen upon the land ? 


But I know no night, 
For my Lord is here; 

With him dark is light, 
With him far is near. 


List! the cock’s awake. 
Ts the Lord at hand ? 

Cometh he to make 
Light in all the land? 


He hath come to make 
Morning in my heart ; 

Now I am awake; 
Shadowy things depart. 
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Lo! the dawning hill! 
Is the Lord at hand, 
Come to scatter ill, 
Ruling in the land ? 
He hath scattered ill, 
Ruling in my mind. 
Growing to his will, 
Freedom comes, I find. 


We will watch all day, 
Lest the Lord should come! 
All night waking stay, 
In the darkness dumb. 
I will work all day, 
For the Lord hath come! 
Down my head will lay, 
All night glad and dumb. 


For we know not when 
Christ may be at hand; 
But we know that then 
Joy is in the land. 
For I know that where 
Christ hath come again, 
Quietness without care 
Dwelleth in his men. 


Gsorce Mac Donatp. 
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THE RIGHT TO ENQUIRE. 


“ Any letter from Edward?” asked Mr. John 
Bromley of his brother William, the former haying 
just called at his brother’s house on a visit. 

Mr. William Bromley had been a farmer origin- 
ally, but owing partly to his skill in agriculture, and 
partly to his having married a wealthy brewer’s 
daughter, he had become possessed of some landed 
property, as well as a house in town, where he usually 
spent the winter with his family. Though not learned, 
he had a great deal of general information which he 
knew how to use. He had a clear and logical intellect, 
and with that combined a strong love of freedom of 
thought and conscience. Nothing was so disgusting 
to him as slavish submission to authority, no matter 
whether pope or creed or public opinion. He wasa 
believing Christian, but his belief, based upon free 
and independent examination of the foundations of 
Christianity, would, as a rule, express itself in terms 
and in forms peculiar to itself. He was a declared 
enemy to stereotyped phrases in religion. In his 
opinion, such phrases easily seduced people to say 
what they did not understand by leading them to use 
the ready-made thoughts of others. ‘Let a man 
simply speak his own opinion,” he would often say, 
‘*and, though ever so erroneous, it will be worth hear- 
ing, because it is the fresh production of a living spirit. 
I at least prefer it to the most correct dictum, if that 
dictum is not the expression of the man’s own thought.” 

** But everybody is not capable of thinking and 
of examining things for himself,” his brother John 
would often remark. 

Mr. John Bromley was a clerk in the civil service. 
Like his brother, he had from youth shown a great 
liking for reading, but having less strength of cha- 
racter, he had been for the most part contented with 
making himself acquainted with the thoughts of 
others, especially of the old divines, from whom he 
had taken in a great deal more than he could well 
digest. ‘John was of opinion that, since there could 
not be any doubt that such men as Calvin, Knox, 
Baxter, Owen, and Erskine were in heaven, nothing 
could be more safe than to think as they did. 

** Just so,” William would observe, ‘“‘ to think as 
they thought, but not always to think what they 
thought. There is a vast difference between these 
two, John. What these good men believed was the 
result of their own thinking and examining. They 
threw overboard all the old lumber of popish tradition, 
and set up their own conviction as drawn fresh from 
the living fountain of God’s word ; and they defended 
it till they drew their last breath, because it was their 
own child, flesh as it were of their flesh, and bone of 
their bones. Hence they could with joy lay their 
heads on the block, or give their bodies to be burnt, 
because that which they believed was to them truth 
and life. In this respect we should closely follow their 
example. We should be honest, really believing what 
we say. We should be faithful, ready even to die for 
what we believe. We should be conscientious, not 
allowing ourselves to believe a thing until we really 
see and feel that itis true. Such were the principles 
of those good men of old, and certainly it is safe to 
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follow them in this manner of thinking, and in this 
way or mode of believing. But it is unsafe to suppose 
that they cannot have committed an error, and that 
everything they believed was true. And the unsafest 
course of all is to suppose that they have done the 
work of thinking in our stead, that we may with safety 
give our thoughts their holidays.” ‘ 

“But everybody is not capable of thinking and 
examining for himself,” Mr. John Bromley would 
gravely repeat. 

‘Supposing that to be true,” Mr. William would 
reply, ‘‘this at least is certain, that many who are 
capable don’t do it. And then, among those who 
actually do think, there are but few who have courage 
enough, or perhaps honesty enough,. to speak out 
their thoughts plainly. With too many, that which 
they propose is oné thing, and that which they 
believe is another. There is a vast deal of hypocrisy 
among pious people, John. I do not mean downright 
systematic hypocrisy, but that sort of insincerity 
which either for the sake of ease, or for profit’s sake, 
puts on a ready-made dress, not being too particular 
as to whether it fits the body, providing it answers to 
the ruling fashion.” 

‘Well, but you cannot always find fault with people 
acting in that way,” Mr. John would reply. ‘‘ With 
most persons their belief is still in process of growth, 
and they are right in choosing a wide dress in the 
expectation of filling it up by-and-bye. You remem- 
ber that when we were boys, our mother used to get 
our suits made ‘for our growth,’ as she called it.” 

In this way the two brothers often held friendly 
controversy, there being difference of opinion enough 
to keep up discussion, and enough of love to prevent 
passion. 

On the morning of which we spoke at the com- 
mencement, Mr. John stepped into his brother's 
library to enquire after William’s eldest son Edward, 
who was destined for the Bar, and had gone to Heidel- 
berg to attend the classes of the eminent professors of 
law at that University. This plan had been carried 
out against the earnest advice of John, who, having 
no children of his own, took a deep interest in his 
brother’s, and especially in Edward, who was a sort 
of pet of his. 

“You know, William,” he said to his brother, ‘‘there 
is a deal of false doctrine taught and believed in Ger- 
many, and especially in Heidelberg, now-a-days.” 

‘Well, perhaps there is; but if can’t be helped 
now; Edward, being well grounded in the Scriptures, 
may, under God’s blessing, lead the erring ones back 
to the right way.” 

“Well, but what if the contrary takes place ? Those 
German theologians are sharp reasoners, you know, 
and they may perhaps make Edward doubt the truth 
of his faith.” 

‘Supposing that to be the case,” said William, 
‘it will cause him to examine the grounds of his 
faith with greater exactness, and thus its truth will 
come to light all the more clearly.” 

«‘ But what if the contrary takes place ?” reiterated 
John. 
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«“ What?” asked William in a tone of surprise. 

«¢ What if he come to the conclusion that his faith 
is not true, and become an infidel ?” said John. 

“ But his faith 7s true,” said William. 

«Ah! true,” said John, ‘‘ but, don’t you see, he 
may be led into sophistical reasonings.” 

“ But sophistical reasonings are untrue,” said Wil- 
liam, with a smile. 

«“ Just so, but Edward may not perhaps see the 
fallacy of them.” 

«To you see the fallacy of them?” asked William. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then why shouldn’t Edward ?” 

“ Because—well—you see, Edward is a young 

man.” 
«So you would not have him go to Germany until 
he is your own age? But what if Germany came to 
him? There are thousands of Germans in London, 
youknow. The German Ocean is but a poor safeguard 
against German infidelity! I hope Edward’s faith 
will be sufficient to stand examination across the 
Channel as well as on this side. If not, it is not worth 
a straw, and he had better drop it.” 

‘Here is a letter from him,” said William as he 
took itfrom the mantel-piece. ‘‘ But really,” he added 
with a smile, ‘‘I don’t know whether I should be 
acting wisely were I to allow you to read it. There 
is a passage in it which, I am afraid, will startle 

Sy 
Fie read the letter. The passage to which his 
brother alluded was the following :— 

“T wish, dear father, I could introduce you to Herr 
Schafer. I am sure you would greatly enjoy his com- 
pany. He is one of the best scholars in this neigh- 
bourhood, and a very clear thinker. He is the centre 
of a small circle who meet twice a week to discuss 
the religious and philosophical questions of the 
day. I am often present at these meetings, as 
Herr Schafer has kindly invited me to attend as 
often as I feel inclined, and, indeed, they furnish 
such enjoyment as I can find nowhere else. How 
different the spirit that prevails here from what I 
have hitherto been accustomed to! Here, indeed, is 
perfect liberty of thought and speech. There is no 
dogmatism, no Methodism—nothing, in short, that 
forbids inquiry and compels submission to the 
dictates of a ruling system. I remember when 
at Oxford one day I expressed my doubts as to 
whether the Creator really controlled all the events 
and changes of our daily lives down to the very 
minutest. Some voices at once cried out in a tone of 
contempt, ‘Oli! you are a Deist!’ This exclamation 
of course put a stop to the conversation at once, since it 
clearly showed that I found myself, not among humble 
fellow-enquirers nor kind instructors, butamong judges 
who flung their verdict at my head before they had 
heard the particulars of my case. I now knew that 
I was a Deist, but nobody showed me that I was 
wrong. Those inquisitors only wanted to shut my 
mouth, and not to enlighten my mind. They left me 
alone with my doubts. Instead of carefully trying to 
cure my disease, they compelled me to shut it up in 
the system, and to assume an appearance of soundness. 
But nothing of that kind is to be found here. Every- 
body is at perfect liberty to speak his mind freely, 
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and his opinion, though ever so opposed to the com- 
mon belief, is received and respected as the conviction 
of an honest man. Of course, you perceive that this 
excludes all scoffing and ridicule of that which is 
deemed holy and venerable. I can hardly describe 
to you the impression made upon my mind, the first 
evening that I witnessed the unconstrained freedom 
with which such doctrines as in our country are 
deemed finally settled once and for ever, were sub- 
mitted to open criticism, and sometimes shown to be 
Had my Oxford friends been pre- 
sent, they would most assuredly have taken their hats 
and run away, horror-stricken. Our orthodoxy has 
to stand a sore trial here, and, I am afraid, proves 
rather a poor thing after all. I expect, dear father, 
that one day, when we ‘know as we are known,’ 
we shall wonder how on earth we could believe so 
many things we never took the trouble of honestly 
and accurately examining, and how we could reject 
so many other things merely because we were told to 
do so.” 

‘*There now,” said John, handing back the letter 
and shaking his head ominously. ‘Just as I said. 
He has gone to Germany to bury his faith, and will 
come back an infidel.” 

‘““No danger of that,” said William. ‘The 
living faith does not allow itself to be buried so 
easily, or, if it does, it must have been near dying 
before.” 

**Poor boy!” sighed John. 
doctrine when he left us.” 

‘*So he was,” William replied; ‘but I am not 
quite certain whether he believed with a living faith. 
I am afraid there was a deal about it that may as well 
be buried at Heidelberg.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked John. 

‘* Well, you know as well as I do that Edward got 
his religion mostly from myself, from you, and from 
his teachers. There is little, if anything, of what he 
believes which he believes by virtue of free and inde- 
pendent examination. It is we who, through training, 
have made an orthodox Protestant of him, without ever 
having given him the option of becoming something 
else. Had we been Romanists or Turks, Edward 
would have been quite as orthodox a Romanist or 
Mussulman as he is a Protestant. That conformity of 
his thoughts and feelings with the doctrine taught 
him we call ‘his Christian faith ;’ and justly, but I 
cannot help feeling that there must be a deal in it 
which is dead. It never grew out of his own mind, 
but was borrowed from others, and stuck upon him 
just like artificial flowers on a Christmas-tree. Now, 
we cannot reasonably find fault with him if, upon 
self-examination, he finds that this is but dead stuff, 
and seeing that it will never bear fruit in him, he 
throws it away because it receives no nourishment 
from his real living self.” 

‘Dead stuff, say you? Those precious everlasting 
truths of the Gospel! What do you mean?” cried 
John, in a tone of distress. 

“Dead stuff to him, not to us, of course, 
William. 

At this his brother left the room that he might 
not get into a disagreeable controversy, as he already 
felt that his zeal for what he thought right was about 
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to boil into passion. William looked after him with 
a sad smile. 

“Alas!” he sighed, ‘‘ how few allow to others the 
right they claim for themselves!” 

He took a walk through the fields, that he might 
meditate upon the best way to answer Edward’s letter. 
Writing, and especially letter-writing, was not his 
forte. Moreover, he believed that much discoursing 
was likely to do more harm than good. So it was only 
a few sentences that he wrote down. He read them 
the next morning to John. They were as follows :— 

**That you would find matters very different from 
what they are here is just what I expected. Do your 
best to profit by that which is good, and keep aloof 
from the evil. You have a perfect right to enquire 
whether the doctrine we taught you is true, and it is 
your duty to examine accordingly. Only be honest in 
your examination. Don’t reject a truth because it is 
old, neither accept an error because it is new. Re- 
member that you are responsible to the Lord. He 
knows your heart. If the knowledge of the truth is 
your sole object, He will surely guide you into all 
truth. Ask Him for light, and He will show you the 
right way. Never mind the orthodoxy of the Church, 
but see that your own orthodoxy be rich and full of life.” 

John seriously shook his head. 

“‘T am afraid that won’t do him much good,” he 
said. ‘‘ You actually encourage him to doubt, instead 
of warning him against it.” 

‘‘Then what would you have me write to him 
asked William. 

‘*Tshould say to him the very contrary of what you 
have said. I should say, Don’t enquire whether the 
doctrine we have taught you is true. Receive it as true. 
It is the doctrine of God, which the Holy Spirit him- 
self has taught us in His word.” 

‘* But there is no necessity for saying that to 
him,” said William. ‘‘ We have said it already a thou- 
sand times. He knows perfectly well that is our 
opinion. But what he wants to know now is whether 
our opinion is well founded, and to put it to the test. 
Am I wrong in saying to him that now he is a man 
he is free to do so?” 

‘‘Ah well, but it is not only my opinion or your 
opinion that is involved in the matter, it is the opinion 
of the whole Church. He wrote, ‘I am afraid ortho- 
doxy will prove a poor thing.’ Your answer to this is, 
‘ Never mind the orthodoxy of the Church, but see that 
your own orthodoxy be rich.’ So you confirm his dis- 
respect for the Creed of the Church, which is the 
expression of the faith of the Fathers, those learned 
and godly men, who were well taught in the Word of 
God, and for which many of them laid down their 
lives. It is really too bad to call the doctrine of such 
men ‘a poor thing,’ and I really cannot understand 
how you, who yourself believe in that doctrine, can 
say to your own son, ‘ Never mind about that.’ ” 

‘** But,” answered William, ‘it is of no use com- 
manding him to esteem the Creed of the Church, if he 
cannot do it from personal conviction. If I were to 
tell him that I highly respect the Creed, I should tell 
him nothing he does not know well already. All I 
desire him to dois to seek the truth. When he has 
found it, I know that he will find also that much of 
it is expressed in the Creed, and he will acknowledge 
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that it is not so poor as he at present suspects it to 
be. I see no chance of leading him to the truth 
by forcing respect for the Church’s Creed into him; 
but I believe that, conversely, I may lead him to 
esteem the Creed by urging him to love the truth.” 

‘‘That may be quite true,” said John, “but why 
shouldn’t he mind the Creed? If I were in your place 
I should strongly advise him to read the Creed, and 
thus impress upon him the whole truth, as it has been 
believed by the Church in all ages.” 

‘‘Tf he had never seen nor heard of the Creed 
before, I think I should have done so, merely to show 
him that the doctrine we have taught him was 
believed by men famous for their learning and piety. 
But he knows all that perfectly well. He knows the 
Catechism by heart; and thcre is not one of the 
Thirty-nine Articles he has not read over and 
over again. For years he has heard a sermon 
every Sunday that might be called an elaborate 
exposition of the articles of the Creed. He never 
heard any of us or our friends speak of religion 
except in the spirit of the Creed. In fact, he has all 
his life long been filled and, if I may say so, stuffed 
with the doctrines of the Church. And yet, notwith- 
standing all that, you see these doctrines appear to 
have been lying rather loosely upon the surface of his 
mind. Only a few days in a different spiritual atmo- 
sphere is sufficient to make him waver about the truth 
of them. This shows that our efforts to make him 
accept and love the truth by means of the Creed have 
scarcely been successful. It has not struck root into 
his soul. It lies, a dry and lifeless knowledge, in his 
head; but it has left his heart cold. Nor is this to be 
ascribed to any indifference to truth on his part. On 
the contrary, if he did not care about truth at all, he 
would have said nothing about it in his letter. He 
would have allowed the religious notions we haye 
imparted to him to continue to hang in his soul as, 
in winter, the dry leaves hang on a tree. But he does 
care for truth: I thank God thatI can say so. His very 
difficulties provehisconcernforthe truth. His acquaint- 
ance with people who hold different opinions urges 
him not only to say to others, but to know for him- 
self, what his opinions really are; and he discovers 
with astonishment that he has no opinions which he 
can fairly call his own. He finds that there are a 
great many religious notions lying in his head; but 
he also finds that he never really apprehended them 
with his whole heart. This stock of borrowed ideas 
now becomes intolerable to him, because it gives him 
an appearance similar to that of a man who keeps up 
a large estate with other people’s money.” 

‘But the money is not stolen,’ John remarked, 
quickly ; ‘‘it is givento him. It was deposited for his 
use as well as that of any other child of the Church; 
and we made him find and take it. And he has the 
guarantee of the ablest and most truthful assayers of 
old, that the metal is good and the coin is genuine. 
So why should he not confide in its truth, and use it as 
current money ?” 

‘“Why, don’t you see,” William replied, ‘‘ because 
he has met with respectable, learned, and honest 
people, who object to its currency and deny its 
genuineness ; and he does not see why he should 
place greater confidence in the old assayers than in 
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the new ones. But let us drop the simile, for every- 
thing that may be true of money does not hold of 
‘yeligious opinions. It is true that most people are 
under the necessity of receiving their religious 
opinions in the same way as they receive money—on 
authority. But Edward is not one of these. He 
wants to examine for himself. Whether the religious 
notions we have imparted to him are or are not true 
in themselves, he is not yet prepared to decide; but 
this he knows, that they are not yet true to him, 
simply because they are not the results of his own 
examination. All he can say is that he knows his 
father, his uncle, and his friends at home hold these 
opinions, and that the fathers of the Protestant 
Church likewise believed them; but whether they 
| were right in doing so, he cannot tell. What he 
desires is liberty and time for inquiry. And that, in 
my opinion, should be granted to him.” 

“ Well, well,” said John, after a pause; ‘‘ but after 
all, it’s a sad thing, in my opinion, that a young fellow 
of his age should claim time and liberty for enquiring 
as to whether those godly, venerable, and learned 
men, the fathers of the Church, were or were not 
fools.” 

“Fools!” exclaimed William. ‘That's not the right 
expression. You are getting bitter now. I am cer- 
tain Edward has as much respect for those venerable 
and pious men as either you or I have; but he deems 
it possible that they may have been mistaken.” 

“Just so,” said John, somewhat doggedly; ‘and 
so he, the learned Professor Edward Bromley of 
Heidelberg, is to put them under the microscope, and 
tell us what they are worth, eh ?” 

William made no reply. He perceived that nothing 
good could come out of a conversation continued in 
this spirit. John, too, felt that it was better to 
be gone. So having’ made a few remarks on the 
topics of the day, he left the house. He was a 
very kind-hearted man, and no one could have been 
fonder of Edward than he. But it is well known 
what a spreader of bitterness the odium theologicwm 
is 





Edward’s subsequent letters were but short notes, 
_inwhich he touched but slightly upon religious topics. 
Casual expressions however, evidently thrown off 
carelessly, showed that his orthodoxy did not improve 
as time went on. 

One morning the post brought a long letter from 
him. He could no longer abstain from giving his 
father an account of his religious condition. ‘‘ The 
more,” he said, ‘‘ that he had occupied himself with 
the religious questions which were being discussed in 
almost all the thoughtful circles of the town, the 
more he felt the ground upon which he had hitherto 
founded his convictions give way. At first he had 
been quite startled, and had struggled might and 
main to keep his feet on the basis upon which the 
teachers of his youth had. placed him. Hoping to suc- 
ceed in these endeavours, he had expressly abstained 
from speaking about his struggles in the letters he 
had sent home, that he might not unduly alarm his 
friends by unnecessary fears. But the contest had 
lasted longer than he had anticipated. Instead of re- 
gaining that which he had lost, he was losing ground 
More and more. Doctrines which he had always 











thought incontrovertible were, like the stepping-stones 
in a swollen current, one after the other falling out 
of their places and failing to afford any footing. He 
was not going to say that they were untrue; but he 
found that the arguments produced in their favour 
were not strong enough to place their truth beyond 
all possibility of doubt. The existence of God, and 
the immortality of the human soul, he was glad to 
say, were still left to him as undeniable facts. He 
knew that even these two were doubted by many, and 
disbelieved in by some; but their example left him 
untouched. He felt that he would never come to doubt 
these doctrines unless he came to doubt whether he 
himself was a human being. They were, in his con- 
viction, moral axioms, as little capable of being dis- 
cussed or proved as the axiom that a whole is larger 
than any of its parts. But beyond these verities there 
was nothing in the sphere of religion which he could lay 
hold upon as certain and incontestable. Of course that 
which was historically proved to be fact he admitted 
was undeniable, and furnished a firm ground to build 
upon. He did not carry his doubts so far as to reject 
all tradition, and to suspect all human testimony 
except his own. But he found that what in re- 
ligion was historically proved to be fact was so little, 
that it scarcely afforded him ground to build a single 
doctrine upon. He had read Strauss’s ‘Criticism 
of the Gospels,’ and Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ as 
well as the writings of other advocates of the so- 
called ‘Modern School,’ which were now-a-days in 
everybody’s hands, and discussed both in public and - 
private. He found there was much in these books 
too shallow to be worth giving heed to, but there was 
much also which it was not easy to refute. He never 
knew before that the canonicity of many books of the 
Bible was so uncertain. As to the inspired writers, 
he never knew that it was so difficult to prove their 
infallibility. He did not go so far as to assert with 
the Positivists that miracles are impossible, but at the 
same time he could not help admitting that in the 
times of the Apostles the credulity of people was very 
great, and that it was strange that nearly eighteen 
centuries should have elapsed during which there had 
been no miracle. He did not mean to say that all 
this was sufficient in his opinion to make him reject 
the Bible and deny the possibility of a revelation. 
Far from it! He had no doubt but that the truth and 
the beauty of the Christian religion would one day 
stand out before his vision in all its heavenly bright- 
ness. But at present numerous and grave difficulties 
stood in his way, which, like a cloud, hung between 
him andthe Gospel. They made him unhappy. They 
interfered with his hopes and consolations for the 
future. Still believing, however, that God heard 
prayer, he often wrestled in his closet for light and 
peace from above; but at the same time he felt and 
perceived that he never could arrive at certainty 
and rest except through honest, solid, and steady 
inquiry. In this he was now engaged with many 
friends, and he had no doubt that God, who is a God 
of truth, would lead all of them in the right way to the 
desired end.” 

These were nearly the contents of Edward’s letter. 
We are happy to say that the expectation expressed at 
the close of it was realised. He had to go through a 
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long and fierce struggle, but he fought the earth 
bravely. If the whole of his doubts were not re- 
moved, his chief ones were. He returned home fully 
believing in the Christ of the Gospel, and ready to 
give to every man that asked him a reason of the hope 
that was in him. It is true his conception of the 
Gospel doctrine and of the work of Christ differed in 
many respects from the orthodox one, but these dif- 
ferences regarded more the application of fundamental 
doctrines to Christian practice than those fundamental 
doctrines themselves. 

Myobject here, of course. is not to show how Edward’s 
faith was completely re-established. To do this would 
be tantamount to writing an apulogy for the Gospel 
truths against the attacks of Strauss, Renan, Reville, 
and the rest. What I chiefly want to turn the attention 
of my readers to is the conversation to which Edward’s 
letter gave rise between the two brothers, and in which 
the right to doubt was further discussed. For a moment 
William could not decide in his own mind whether he 
should show the letter to his brother; but he soon per- 
ceived that it would be impossible to conceal from 
John the position Edward had been in, as many a 
letter written in the same spirit was doubtless in 
prospect. 

‘‘ There now,” said John, as he threw the letter on 
the table after reading it, ‘‘it’s just what I expected. 
The ground is crumbling away from under his feet, 
and he is hanging over a bottomless abyss.” 

And he was about to add, ‘It is your fault; 
why did you allow him to go there?” but he 
swallowed the words, as he thought his poor brother 
had been already sufficiently punished for his reck- 
lessness. 

“Tt must have been poor ground which could 
crumble away so easily,” said William. 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered John; 
‘* though I hope he will recover his ground ; certainly 
the most direct way is not to encourage him to doubt 
everything.” 

*« Just so, and though it looks bad, perhaps it is as 
well that he has come to that at length. We should 
get a better and healthier Christianity than is repre- 
sented by our orthodox church-going people now-a- 
days, were they to enquire as honestly as I believe and 
hope heis doing. I will tell you what the great evil 
of our times is, John. People are all such perfect 
believers. They never enquire.” 

‘* Perhaps it is as well,” said John. 

‘* Not if itarisespurely from the spirit of indifference,” 
William continued. ‘‘ Such a total absence of enquiry 
is a bad symptom. It shows that people do not really 
care about what they profess to believe. It is nota 
concern of their heart; it has no importance to them. 
Doubt is often a sign of carefulness and earnest 
concern. Why is it, for instance, that a shopkeeper, 
when he receives a sovereign from any one, always 
rings it on the counter? Because it is a valuable 
article to him. So, to guard himself against being 
deceived, and to ascertain whether he has got the real 
stuff, he begins by supposing that it may be false. On 
this supposition he puts it to the test. True, this action 
proceeds from doubt, but it shows the real concern 
which the man feels for the thing and the consideration 
with which he treats it. If he did not care for money 








at all, he would accept everything that was put 
into his hand, and slip it into the till without, 
troubling himself to examine whether it were genuing 
or not,” 

“Well, yes, of course,” answered John; “there ig 
so much base coin in circulation.” 

‘Just so. And there are so many wrong opinions 
and false doctrines, which prima facie seem to be quite 
correct and look so true. Most of our religious people, 
however, don’t give themselves even so much trouble 
as to enquire whether the doctrines put into their heads 
are true or not. They do not care so much fora 
truth as they do for a sovereign. They just allow 
their parents, or their teachers, or their clergyman, to 
provide them with a system of religion suitable for 
the time, and they never doubt that ‘‘ it is all right.” 
They never enquire themselves, and they look with an 
eye of suspicion at people who dare to do so.” 

‘*T never heard such a philosophy in my life before,” 
cried John, in perfect amazement. ‘‘ The Apostles 
were always glad when they saw a church of be- 
lievers, but you seem bent upon having a church of 
doubters.” 

“Not exactly that,” said William ; “ but the pre- 
sent age demands at least some freedom of enquiry. 
I am sick of the masses of believers who now-a- 
days swarm in our streets on:Sundays. I am afraid 
most of them are such as God is able to raise up of 
stones. They have a name that they live, and are 
dead. There is not even so much vital power in them 
as to excite them to enquiry. They deny even the 
right of enquiry to a living soul anxious to know 
whether its hopes for eternity rest upon a trust- 
worthy foundation. If such a soul dares to express a 
difficulty concerning some orthodox doctrine, and takes 
up the Creed for examination, a cry of indignation 
rises up against it on account of its presumption. 
‘Look at that arrogant person,’ people cry, ‘he is 
going to tell us whether our godly fathers were or 
were not impostors or fools!’” 

““We do cry in that way, of course,” said John, 
who perfectly understood at whom this arrow was 
aimed, “‘ because it is quite absurd to scan the doctrine 
which those excellent and learned men have handed 





down to us, as though it were possibly a counterfeit. | 


And we are especially justified in showing our indig- 
nation if the person who thus calls those venerable 
men to account is a young milksop who has just 
come from the nursery to have his first peep into 
the world.” 

‘Ye hypocrites!” said William, “‘if one of those 
venerable fathers were to enter your shop, and if that 
milksop were your servant standing behind the counter, 
and if the venerable father were to give a five-pound 
note in payment, you would sorely rebuke your 
milksop, if he did not hold up the note to the light, 
and request the venerable father to write his name on 
the back of it. Ye hypocrites! where it concerns 
your purse, you would not trust your venerable fathers 
to the value of five pounds; but where it concerns your 
soul, you accept everything without even so much as 
looking after it. And where it concerns the perishable 
mammon, you bid your children be careful and ex- 
amine every shilling and sixpence ; but where it con- 
cerns their eternal welfare, you scold them as being 
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arrogant and presumptuous if they do not implicitly 


«Very well,” said John, stroking his beard, ‘‘if 

u take such a delight in seeing Edward constantly 
tossed about by doubts, then of course I cannot pre- 
vent it; but I cordially pity the poor young man, who 
will never have anything like rest for his soul, and I 
shall never cease to pray for him. As to myself, I 
thank God that I am not a member of ‘a church of 
doubters,’ such as you seem to long for. It must be 
a curious society that, composed of people who are 
constantly hovering between heaven and hell, and do 
not know which is which.” 

« By speaking in this way you show that you do not 
know anything of the true nature of honest, sincere 
enquiry,” William replied. ‘‘ A church formed of sin- 
cere enquirers would not Jong remain in doubt. It 
would soon come to decision and certainty, based upon 
honest and conscientious examination. The honest 
enquirer cannot possibly continue a doubter for ever, 
as you seem to suppose. He cannot endure a state 





of doubt, simply because he is honest, because he 
thirsts after the truth. And God will surely lead him 
to the truth, for it is written, ‘The light is sown for 
the upright ones.’ His yearning after the truth 
urges him on and on, leaving him no rest till his diffi- 
culties are removed, and his soul drinks the truth, 
not from the more or less impure cisterns of human 
authority, but from the clear and limpid fountain 
itself. Pray, do allow Edward to press onward to that 
fountain! The only way to get at itis by conscien- 
tious enquiry. Do not deny him this right. If that 
which the fathers have handed down to us is not the 
truth, his enquiries will only deliver him out of error. 
If it is, his enquiries will contribute towards making 
the truth come out all the more glorious and victorious. 
By all means let him fight out the battle. If he has 
no right to enquire, he will never have a right to be- 
lieve. When he left us for the Continent he believed 
in whom he did not know. I now have a joyful con- 
fidence that he will come back knowing Him in whom 
he believes.” 
ANDREW WHITGIFT. 
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O Master! at Thy fe 
I bow in rapture swee 
Before me, as in darklin 


et 
+ 
u. 


¢ glass, 


Some glorious outlines pass 
Of love, and truth, and holiness, and power; 


I own them Thine, O Christ, 


and bless Thee for this hour. 


O full of truth and grace, 


Smile of Jehovah’s fac 


eC, 


O tenderest heart of love untold! 


Who may Thy praise 


unfold ? 


Thee, Saviour, Lord of lords, and King of kings 
Well may adoring seraphs hymn with veiling wings. 


I have no words to bring 
Worthy of Thee, my King; 
And yet one anthem in Thy praise, 


I long, I long to raise. 


The heart is full, the eye entranced above, 
But words all melt away in silent awe and love. 


How can the lip be dumb, . 


The hand all still and 
When Thee the heart do 


numb, 
th see and own 


Her Lord and God alone! 


Tune for Thyself the music 
And open Thou my lips, that 


Yea, let my whole life 


» of my days, 
I may show Thy praise. 


be 


One anthem unto Thee; 


And let the praise of lip 


and life 


Outring all sin and strife. 
O Jesus, Master! be Thy Name supreme, 
For heaven and earth the one, the grand, the endless theme! 


Fanny k. Havercat. 
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DAVID AND HIS PSALTER. 


Ir is no hard matter to understand the need in 
which society stands from time to time of what are 
called in the language of the day, ‘‘ Representative 
men”—men of the age—embodying in themselves 
the wants,. the aspirations, the ideas, of the com- 
munity, and of that particular phase or stage of it in 
which they themselves live. Indeed, society itself 
has a tendency to produce such men. The processes 
of education an’ reflection, combined of course with 
natural eneizy and aptitude, bring to the surface, 
from time to time, persons who understand the age 
better than it seems to understand itself; who can 
analyse and shape vague requirements, undefined 
sentiments, and unregistered tendencies, into definite 
problems, beliefs, and policies; who, taking the 
general drift and gravitation of things, shall both 
point and lead the way to that consummation which 
is the next stage in the development of principles, or 
the logical issue of foregone conclusions. 

But, in accordance with the complex condition of 
the particular age will be the rarity and value of men 
who shall represent it. Perhaps the highest case to 
imagine is that of a community undergoing an im- 
portant revolution of its character, passing from a 
former to a subsequent stage of its progress, with a 
correspondent alteration of its political form and con- 
ditions. In such cases the exponent of his country’s 
interests needs to be a man ‘‘full-orbed”’ indeed. He 
must be neither of the new altogether, nor yet of the 
old, and yet in some measure of both; not a man of 
contemplation only, nor of action only, but of both ; 
not a preserver only, nor a creator only ; not a theorist 
nor an enthusiast ; living and sympathising with the 
present, yet versed in the past; and, for the future, 
full of hope and patience, of endurance, and a spirit 
of effort and enterprise. To constitute such a charac- 
ter, it is plain that circumstances and experiences of 
life must combine with natural qualifications—the 
material of nature must be fashioned into shape in 
the busy workshop of the world by the pressure of 
exigency, perhaps by the hardship of adversity. 

If such be generally the requirements needed in 
men who shall comprehend and influence, in any 
large measure, the work of their age, the character of 
David, King of Israel, was peculiarly fitted to this 
purpose. He stands historically on a turning-point 
in the fortunes of his people. No more critical period 
could be named in them, nor one which, within the same 
compass, comprised greater revolution and change. 
The time of David is the turning-point between the 
heroic age and the monarchy... The limited and 
desultory authority of Saul did little more than 
nominally to inaugurate the monarchy. Saul, and 
indeed David after him, belonged to a wild age, when 
every man did what was right in his own eyes; before 
the tribes had been formed into any semblance of a 
compact nationality ; and when the rulers or judges 
were men raised within a specific locality to meet the 
pressure of a common catastrophe by their individual 
qualifications of skill or daring rather than as sup- 
ported by any official recognition or appointment of 
the state. In such qualifications of personal skill and 








ey, 


bravery, David was from the first excellent. And 
though his character is by no means free from the 
oriental tinge of cruelty, selfishness, and fraud, yet 
these were counterbalanced in his case by qualities 
especially rare in such an age and race as his—ag 
generosity which might be even called romantic, and 
deemed not unworthy of an age of chivalry. Qn 
the other hand, if David was fitted by nature to 
be a hero in an heroic age, his character stands 
out yet more prominently as one who could fashion 
into permanent form the conditions of a people now 
for the first time acquiring social and political con- 
sistency. In the former character we see him braving 
the dangers incidental to the life of a shepherd lad; 
courting the duel with the giant as the next in- 
stalment of adventure, and gaining the victory by 
a combination of art and daring; hunted “like a 
partridge upon the mountains” before his master in 
the maddest persecution, yet refusing to seem to 
esteem lightly the adventurous loyalty of his followers, 
or to take the life of his persecutor and King. In the 
latter we find him the moral teacher of his people, 
the enforcer of the law, the centraliser of religion, the 
commander-in-chief of his army, the architect and 
Choragus of his church. 

The character of David has been compared to our 
own Alfred ; and there are points strikingly common 
to both—David before Saul, and Alfred before the 
Danes; both rescued from adversity to power, both 
reformers of law and of religion; David educated 
perhaps in the school of the prophets, Alfred the 
founder of religious houses, the patron of learning 
and universities ; each romantic, chivalrous, beloved; 
each the darling and the right-hand of the nation, 
reduciiz it to order, and developing the national 
strength azd resources; each lovers of music, and 
skilled in the music of the harp. 

With these prefatory remarks, let us go on to think 
more especially of the Book which bears the name of 
David. And— 

1. For its title. The term Psalter or Psaltery is 
derived from the Alexandrian manuscript which bore 
the title Wadrijoov per’ pdtec, the Psalter or Harp 
with Songs. It is certainly noteworthy that the pro- 
minent idea expressed in this title is not that of 
poetry, or even of vocal music, but rather of instru- 
mental music. It links the Book on to the early 
development of instrumental music among the Jews, 
and it would seem that the use of musical instruments 
was at least coeval with, and in some sense more 
prominent than, choral music. Before the time of 
David, while we have notices of such instruments 
combined with singing, and of the use of instruments 
alone, as the ram’s horn and trumpets of silver, we 
find no notice of singing alone, or not so accompanied. 
So the earliest mention of music in the Bible refers to 
the invention of musical instruments. Jubal was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ, that 
is, stringed or wind instruments, but we have no com- 
memoration of any master or inventor of choral 
music. It is true that some of the earlier notices of 
this kind are not explicit enough to give us detailed 
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information. Of what kind was the Song of ‘‘ Moses 
and the children of Israel” which celebrated the 
rescue of the Red Sea, which was answered to by 
Miriam with song and timbrel, we do not know, save 
that, being evidently a composition, and of some 
length, it would require learning and rehearsal. So of 
the Song of Deborah, which bears in some points a 
strong likeness to it, and which was sung “with 
Barak,” it seems to have been rather a prophetic 
recitation, which, as pronounced with the accentua- 
tion and cadence of the East, might well be termed a 
song. But on reaching the times immediately pre- 
ceding that of David, we find, in connection with the 
Schools of the Prophets, in one of which David was 
probably educated, the mention of several musical 
instruments, and especially of the Psaltery. When 
Saul was sent on his way by Samuel, after his conse- 
cration, he met, as was foretold him, a company of 
prophets. Their recitations or songs were in the strict 
sense psalmodic. Four musical instruments are 
specified—a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp. 
It was among such performers that David had pro- 
bably learnt the art both of poetry and of musical 
accompaniments. But never before had such instru- 
mental music been employed in public worship. The 
whole collection of wind and stringed instruments in 
use, with their strange sonorous power and quaint 
barbaric intervals, affecting melodies of diverse cha- 
racter, jubilant, martial, plaintive, under hands wholly 
unversed in the modern construction of the key or 
scale, were marshalled by David, so that sounds 
which had been heard only in the bands of the 
prophets, or as accompaniments to the war-song or 
the festive dance, might be heard with greater power 
and effect in the services of religion. Such a radical 
change in the character of public worship is suggested 
by the name Psalter or Psaltery. 

2. But not a whit less important and marvellous, and 
far higher and more spiritual in its nature, was the 
innoyation implied in the use of such psalms or 
hymns in their aspect of sacred Songs. In this sense 
of the word Psalmody, the sense in which it is em- 
ployed by ourselves, its introduction into the services 
of religion is due to David. It is surely too little that 
‘we think of the enormous debt of gratitude which the 
Church in this respect owes, under the providence of 
God, to David, King of Israel. It was now that the 
idea of the spiritual as distinct from the carnal and 
material in worship first came to be recognised at all. 
The exquisitely devotional expressions of the Psalms, 
which were dictated by the spiritual view of man’s 
life and heart being given to God—the spiritual 
sacrifice of prayer and praise and obedience, which 
was so nobly and broadly expressed in after times by 
the prophets of Israel, were utterly new and strange 
tothe system of public worship. A dreary round of 
sacrifices relieved by occasional benedictions seems to 
have constituted the whole liturgy of the Jewish 
Church before the time of the great Psalmist. For us, 
accustomed to the words of Christian prayer, melody, 
and exhortation in the worship of the congregation, a 
great effort is needed to enable us to realise in any 
measure the sacrificial ritual of the Mosaic law, from 
which all these were entirely absent. No priestly 
Woice warned them of the moral and immutable law 





of God, no hymns embodied His praises, no incense of 
prayer, only the incense of the altar, ascended up on 
high. But by David first was the spiritual element 
of praise and prayer (for how much of the Psalms 
consists of actual expressions of prayer!) introduced 
into the system of public worship. The ‘carnal 
ordinances,” as St. Paul might emphatically call 
them—the round of fleshly sacrifices, which made the 
temple even after David’s time to resemble a shambles 
and a hall of feasting combined, rather than anything 
like a modern church, now received for the first time 
a spiritual aspect in the Psalmody which took up 
its place by their side, inaugurating a service in part, 
which in future times should supersede altogether, 
the sacrificial ritual into which it had been intro- 
duced. 

3. Another reflection to which the Psalter of David 
gives rise isthis. As it was the inauguration ofinstru- 
mental and choral music, of the hymn and the prayer, 
the confession and the praise of the Most High, so it 
was the establishment of a new species of sacred 
literature. ‘‘ The Psalter, or Psalms of David,” are a 
representative title, and not commensurate with the 
Book of Psalms, which contains many which were not 
written by David. They are truly not a book, but rather 
a collection of books, and a garland of compositions 
varying in eyery variety, as of internal character, so 
of date and authorship. If it was vaguely believed 
at one time among ourselves that the Psalms were one 
and all the productions of David, this was in the face of 
sundry distinct titles to the contrary prefixed to the 
Septuagint Psalms as embodied in the Anglican version 
of the Old Testament. If it was assumed that all the 
Books of Moses were entirely his work; or all the 
Books of Samuel, or the Book of Joshua, or the Book 
of Isaiah, were ascribed each to one undivided author- 
ship, the contrary was at least not glaringly apparent, 
but, on the other hand, needed the help of no super- 
ficial criticism to discover; but the single, undivided 
authorship of the Book of Psalms is negatived by the 
Psalms themselves. Yet in one sense David was the 
author of them all. As a master of a school of art in 
general, or of painting in particular, lives in his pupils 
and successors, so the spirit of David breathes in those 
hymns which were added from time to time, till the 
Book of Psalms came to mean, as it does now, an 
accretion of sacred national songs or anthems, which 
did not cease to receive contributions to the collection 
probably till as late as the period of the Maccabocs. 
With this conviction wo shall import into the use of 
the Psalms a truer and broader spirit of understanding 
than if we thought of no more than how to make them 
square with the records of David alone—a task in 
many cases hopeless, as in the case of the Psalm of 
the Babylonish exiles, beginning, ‘‘ By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down and wept.” Psalm ii. will grow 
in force when we have learnt to hear in it the words 
not of David, but of his son Solomon—the might, the 
forbearance, the majesty of this greatest and wisest of 
Israel’s kings, ‘‘ Kiss the Son, lést he be angry,” and 
to hail the type of the Messiah’s spiritual power, which 
should ‘‘ break the nations like a potter’s vessel ;” as 
Psalm 1xxii. combines to the life the majesty of Solomon 
with his justice and equity towards the meek, poor, and 
needy. Psalm lxxyi. commemorates some mightier 
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battle and triumph than any of David’s army, for it 
echoes not only to the hurtling of arrows and the clash- 
ing sword and shield, but to the shock of chariots of 
war—such a battle as was not of David’s warfare—and 
may have been a psalm of Hezekiah, after the Assyrian 
victory and the repulse of Sennacherib. The name of 
Asaph, whom the Mahometan legends call the vizier of 
Solomon, appears prefixed to many. Heman and 
Ethan, the authors of others, were his contemporaries. 
Psalms exlvii. and cl. were probably the authorship of 
prophets of the later age, and Psalm xliv. seems more 
recent still. 

And, 4. Such considerations do not detract from, 
they rather enhance the value of, David’s personal 
agency under God in conferring upon the Church of 
all ages the Book of Psalms. The varied phases of his 
own life, its alternations of greatness and humiliation, 
prosperity and trial, lowliness and majesty, seclusion 
and publicity ; the successions and gradations of his 
social state, from the young shepherd to the mighty 
ruler of a devoted people; the alternations of condition 
so great as to seem romantic; the amazing variety of 
sentiment and emotion—joy, sorrow, patience, devo- 
tion, aspiration, hope, depression, penitence, gratitude, 
praise, prayer, are the manifold utterances of one 
whose personal nature and experiences fitted him to be 
the mouthpiece of the conscience of man in every age. 
So plastic is this power of speech in the Psalms of 
David that men have confessed that no words, even 
had they been framed on purpose, could better have 
expressed the wants and feelings of their day and 
hour. Yet, as if to perfect this range of expression, 
the epic element is interwoven with the lyric in these 
Psalms, and they furnish sources from which national 
deeds and events, public transactions and commemora- 
tions, may draw fitting enunciation. The providence 
of God in national history speaks out in language ever 
applicable and ever fresh, and who among ourselves 
but can recal some day of national or social interest, 
when for fast or festival, for royal pageant or funeral 
mourning, the anthem has gone up winged with the 
very words of the Psalter ? Andso it has come to pass 
that Christian churches have given to the Psalter a 
peculiar prominence in more frequent use and repeti- 
tion than they have accorded to any other portion of 
the Old Testament; while every age and condition, 
profession and occupation, has found in it words 
responsive to. itself. The lispings of childhood, the 
devotion of youth, the aspirations of maturity, the 
cares and responsibilities of active life, the solitude 
of the sick or the bereaved, the wanderer or exile, 
the vigour of health, the accents of the dying, the 
meditations of the thoughtful, the confessions of the 
penitent or the joy of the assured, the language of the 
peasant and the embodied thought of the great and 
powerful, the feelings of the student and the admis- 
sions of men on whom has been laid the weight of 
statesmen and of kings,—all (and it would be only a 
matter of time to verify them) have practically found 
expression in the words of the Psalter. 

5. Lastly, there is something in the relation of the 
Psalms to outward nature peculiarly in harmony with 
that comprehensiveness of moral and spiritual truth 
which makes them expressions of the devotional senti- 
ments, not of one age or country only, but of the 
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human heart in every age and clime. If the true 
epic poetry be the heritage of the western world, it is 
not the less true that the epic element appears in these 
Psalms, where with the lyrical character of all js 
combined the historic character of some in particular, 
And if that poetic communion, and, as it were, 
sympathy, with external nature, which constitutes 
the temper of the poetry to which we have given the 
name Romantic, be strictly the product of the genius 
of northern Europe, engrafted upon the language and 
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thought of the Roman empire, it is no less true that | 


neither is the poetry of the Psalms devoid of this | 
If it be true that the natural con- | 
formation of every land will of necessity affect the | 


specific character. 


character of its inhabitants, and by consequence its 


literature, it is evident that to such a source we must | 


refer largely the imagery of the Book of Psalms, 
Yet how marvellously varied that imagery is, and how 
wide is the range which it takes, a little reflection 


would be enough to recall. If the imagery of the | 
Bible in general, or the Book of the Psalms in par- | 
ticular, were intended by the providence of Him who | 


inspired such expressions to come home naturally (so 
to speak) to the hearts of every nation of the world, 
before whose eyes the page of Revelation should be 


spread—in other words, of the entire world of the | 


human race—it is evident that the exhibitions of 
merely peculiar and exclusive features would militate 
fatally against such universal force of appeal. It 


surely deserves especial recognition that the land of | 


the Jews is in its external features what it is, a land 
where the aspects of nature are perhaps more multi- 
form than within almost any other equal area of the 
earth’s surface that might be named. What a total 
difference would have been produced in the moral 
portraiture and poetic expression of the Psalms—whata 
curtailing of their present world-wide applicability 
and interest to all peoples and nations of the earth— 
if the country of Palestine had been only sterile or 
only fertile, only depressed or only mountainous, only 
maritime or only land-locked, only torrid or only 
arctic, or had exhibited but a few characteristic 
features, or had been absorbed in some one such 
characteristic which had impressed upon it one stamp 
which, as in the case of Egypt or the cities of the 
alluvial plains of the Tigris, was continually monopo- 
lising the imagination! Is not Switzerland a land of 
mountains, with the freedom and other qualities of 
mountaineers? Is not Egypt a land of the great 
river which has given to it its customs, its religion, its 
very life? Is not England by its nature the land of 
a maritime people? But how shall we say that the 
physical geography of Palestine is suited to any one 
rather than to any other national character of man, 
or tends to excite imagery or poetry in the mind of 
any one rather than of any other kind? It is the land 
of the plain and of the mountain; of perpetual snow 
and almost perpetual heat; of the arid plain and the 
blue smiling lake; of the enamelled meadow and of 
the Sea of the Dead; of the green field and the ever- 
surging sea; of the untameable rock and the gushing 
river; of the hurricane and tempest, and of the fresh 
breeze and the smiling heaven; of the wheat, the 
vine, the olive, and the oak, the lily, the myrtle, 
and the rose, no less than the thorn and the briar; of 
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of the lion and the bear. Psalm civ., over and 
above its intrinsic beauty, is a marvel for the 
amazing range of its natural ideas; yet these ideas, 
grouped as it were under the Great Ruler of the 
universe around the person of man, ‘“‘who goeth 
forth to his work and to his labour until the evening,”’ 
as if to show the order of the universe as subject to 
Him of whom it may evermore be said that ‘‘ He 
worketh hitherto,” are drawn altogether from the | 
chosen land of the chosen people .of God. Yet more | 
striking does this richness of variety in internal | 





the kid, the sheepfolds, and the dove, and yet also | 


sources of poetic imagery appear when we consider 
that the providence of God was concerned with the 
isolation of His people in the meanwhile, and that this 
narrow yet varied territory was secluded from the 
great Asiatic and African monarchies by the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts and the northern range of the 
Lebanon, as well as by the Mediterranean from the 
refinement of Greece, and till the ‘‘ time of her visita- 
tion” came, from the power of imperial Rome—that it 
was shut off from the world, and yet, for the pur- 
poses of prophets and psalmists, was a little world in 
itself. CHARLES J. SMITH. 





NEW TES 
I. 


And He took the blind man by the hand, and led him out 
of the town; and when He had spit on his eyes, and put His 
hands upon him, He asked him if he saw aught. And he 
looked up, and said, I see men as trees, walking. After that 
He put His hands again upon his eyes, and made him look 
up: and he was restored, and saw every man clearly.— 
Marx viii. 23—26. 


Few modes of reasoning with regard to the truth of 
Holy Scripture are more convincing than the argu- 
ment from what has been called undesigned coin- 
cidences. The phrase will suggest at once to many 
the name of Paley—the first to use it, and to turn that 
line of defence to such great account, by comparing 
St. Paul’s Epistles with the Acts of the Apostles. The 
narrative of this miracle at Bethsaida supplies an 
example of a very striking proof of this sort—an un- 
designed coincidence between itself and the truths of 
mental science. The cure of this blind man is unlike 
most other miracles in the Gospels. They are generally 
wrought at once and by a word. In most cases of 
blindness, the miracle of mercy is like the work of the 
Creator, saying, Let there be light, and there was 
light: Jesus speaks the word to the darkened eyes, 
and they instantly beam with light. In this case there 
was, so to speak, a progress in the cure. When the 
Saviour first put his hands upon the blind man and 
asked him if he saw aught, the answer was, “I see 
men as trees walking.” Then laying his hands again 
upon him, he saw all things clearly. In thus giving 
the steps of the cure, the Evangelist, led by the Spirit 
of God, has unconsciously stamped the strongest mark 
of truth upon this narrative. The blind man first 
received the power of sight, and next he got in an 
stant that knowledge which all acquire slowly, but 
surely, by experience. According to a true saying, 
the philosophy of one age becomes the common sense 
of the next. It is now pretty generally known that it 
18 only gradually the sight learns to judge of how far 
anything is distant from us, and of how large or small 
any object is.* This knowledge all gain in that early 





* In the very interesting acccunt which Cheselden has given (Anatomy, 
p. 801. London, 1768) of the feelings of a child, who, having been blind 





fulness of this narrative occurs :—‘* When he first saw he knew not the 
any thing, nor any one thing from another, however different in 











birth, was enabled to see, a curious confirmation of the truth- | 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY WITH THE 


TAMENT. 


life which to all is ever after buried in deepest obscu- 
| rity; in that dim period of earliest dawn to which no 
{memory can go back. What appears now, in mature 
life, to be entirely supplied by sight, has been given in 
a great measure by the sense of touch. Thus the sense 
of feeling is treated very much as the good and the 
virtuous often are in the course of this world—its 
works are overlooked, its contributions to our know- 
ledge are disowned, and others bear off the entire 
credit of what is theirs in part only. Thus has it been 
with this sense. Of all those fairest treasures daily 
heaped up by sight—of all the inexhaustible charms of 
hill and dale, of lake and sea, with which it supplies 
man, very much is due to the unseen early contributor 
—feeling. For long ages the latter sense did its great 
work in the process of vision, with true magnanimity, 
caring not that its merits were unacknowledged and 
unthought of, and that another sense got credit for 
much more than its own. It was not to be always so. 
Magnanimity was at length to meet with its reward. 
At length appeared the man of learning and of philo- 
sophic genius to prove how very much was due to this 
sense in our knowledge of the distance and the size of 
objects.* This he established simply as a truth for 
the sake of truth, and without any further purpose. 

To show how totally unknown these things were till 
about this time, it is only necessary to refer to two 
well-known writers. 

In the great work of Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, published in 1690, it will be remembered 
how he mentions these doctrines as beginning to be 
received, and how he gives the famous problem of 
Molineaux—whom he describes as ‘‘ that very inge- 
nious and studious promoter of real knowledge”—on 
this subject of the acquired perceptions of sight: a 
problem which that philosopher had sent him. Locke 
adds :—‘‘ I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom 
Tam proud to call my friend, . . . . and am of opinion 
that the blind man at first sight would not be able with 
certainty to say which was the globe, which the cube, 
whilst he saw them, though he could unerringly name 
them by his touch, and certainly distinguish them by 
the difference of their figures felt.” 











shape or magnitude, but being told what things were, whose form he 

before knew from feeling, he would carefully observe that he might know 

them again.”"—* Notes on the Miracles of our Lord,” by Archbishop Trench. 
* Berkeley, A.D. 1684—1753, 
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‘*The misapprehensions of the ancients,” says Du- 
gald Stewart, in his “ Dissertation,” ‘‘on this very 
obscure question will not appear surprising when it is 
considered that forty years after the publication of 
Berkeley’s ‘Theory of Vision,’ and sixty years after 
the date of Locke’s ‘Essay,’ the subject was so im- 
perfectly understood in France, that Condillac (who is, 
to this day, very generally regarded by his country- 
men as the father of genuine logic and metaphysics) 
combated at great length the conclusions of the English 
philosophers concerning the acquired perceptions of 
sight—affirming that the eye judges naturally of 
figures, of magnitudes, of situations, and of distances.” 

These principles, therefore, were entirely unknown 
at the time St. Mark wrote his Gospel, and for 1700 
years after. Up to about Bishop Berkeley’s time it 
was never dreamed of but that our sight of itself gave 
us all this knowledge, for no analysis of the process of 
vision had hitherto been attempted. Marvellous is the 
coincidence between what the inquirer into abstract 
truth has made out and this narrative of St. Mark, 
written in profound unconsciousness of the discovery 
of an after age. The account could not have been 
given more exactly in accordance with metaphysical 
truth if the Evangelist had lived after Berkeley’s 
‘Theory of- Vision” had been given to the world, and 
not seventeen centuries before that philosopher ap- 
peared. This Gospel narrative may be compared to a 
building on which the architect has written his name, 
but in such a way as not to arrest the attention of 
every one. In an after age some one examining the 
building merely as a thing of curiosity, or as the 
occupation of an idle hour, may come on the name of 
the builder wrought into the stonework, and so in- 
delibly, that though it might be overlooked, it could 
never be blotted out till Time’s rude hand would 
crumble the building into dust. Thus is the name of 
the God of Truth written on the history of the cure of 
the blind man at Bethsaida, and in such a manner 
that, although overlooked for long ages, it would at 
last be a mighty confirmation of the story to every 
thoughtful Christian. 

If the faith of any one as he reads the account of the 
miracle be in any manner strengthened by this appli- 
cation of the discovery of the great metaphysician, that 
good bishop to whom Pope aseribed 

“ Every virtue under Heaven,” 


would have considered such a recompense far too great 
for his labours, and would have rejoiced in the thought 
that the abstract truth which he had brought to light 
might cast down her crown before the Word of God, 
and might thus receive its own highest honour in 
honouring that Word which is to last for ever. 


II. 


Therefore we are always confident, knowing that, whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord.— 
2 Cor. v. 6. 

According to the illustration the soul in the body 
is as the pilgrim in his travelling tent, and the hour 
of death, when the soul leaves the body, is the quit- 
ting the tent and the going forth on the journey with- 
out it. The pilgrim and the tent were things to be 
met with every day in the old world. In modern life 





the stopping place and the wayside inn are ready for 
the traveller on every side. Then, in Eastern lands, 
the pilgrim carried his tent with him, and had his 
sleeping place ready when overtaken by the night, 
The journey over, the tent was folded up and put 
aside. At Corinth the Apostle abode with Aquila and 
Priscilla ‘and wrought: for by their occupation they 
were tent-makers.” 

The Apostle when he supplied the traveller setting 
out on his journey with the tent which his own hands 
had made, would often think of that greater journey, 
and of the tent being struck, and of the soul going 
forth out of its tabernacle. Though many have written 
otherwise, there can be no doubt that he looked on 
that ethereal traveller going forth on its journey, asa 
conscious, active, intelligent thing. When the tent 
was taken down, the soul was to be with the Lord, for 
to be absent from the: body was to be present with 
the Lord. The Apostle does not seem at all to have 
thought that the great wayfarer was so closely con- 
nected with his tabernacle, that on its being taken 
down he would cease for a time to be a thing of life, 
activity, and thought. 

In a kindred part of his writings the Apostle repre- 
sents himself as in what may bo called a noble per- 
plexity, being in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better. To 
read in this that the soul is inactive while separated 
from the body, is to take the entire force out of the 
Apostle’s reasoning.” To die was gain ; therefore there 
must be an advance, a progress. To die was not 
merely being released from evil, not merely a putting 
off the ills of life—it was very much more; not only 
the continuance of the life, the powers, the thought, 
and the activity of the soul, but actually a progress 
on all this—it was actual gain. 

Before showing the coincidence between this view 
of St. Paul, with that of the uninspired philosophers 
of antiquity, and the great, but necessary, short- 
coming of the latter, it may not be out of place to 
refer to another word of inspiration, and that by one 
who spake as moved by the Holy Ghost, but one to 
whom knowledge her ample page, rich with the spoils 
of time, had not unrolled. ‘‘ Yea, I think it meet,” 
says St. Peter, ‘‘ as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance, know- 
ing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” 
When his end—as pointed to by his Saviour—rose 
to his thoughts, it was with him, as with the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, the taking down: of the tent 
only; it was the traveller going forth to a new abode. 
Speaking of it again as his deccase (é£otu¢), the thought 
is still kept up; the image is still preserved, and it 
would destroy the whole force of the language, as well 
as the reasoning, to suppose a great break in the 
existence of the soul on its departure from the body. 
Its continued life and activity are alone the real force 
and meaning of such passages. The spirit of theso 
and such words has been well caught up by the Re- 
formers—men who had indeed drunk deeply of the 





* “ Valet hic locus,” says Calvin, commentin: on the passage, “ad re- 
fellendum eorum delicamentum qui animas a corporibus devisas dormire 
somniant: nam Paulus aperte testatur no; frui Christi presentia, quum 
dissolvimur.” 
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fountain of God’s revealed truth—in that perhaps 
the sublimest of their compositions—the Burial Service 
ofthe Church of England. With regard to the deceased, 
the idea runs throughout it as a ray of light from heaven 
—not lost, but gone before. The heart of the survivors 
is comforted by being carried upward in prayer to 
« Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them 
that depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the 
souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity.” 

To place side by side with these the ablest efforts of 
uninspired men gives a curious coincidence, and at 
the same time shows that to the ablest human reason 
there was a bounding line, and that the word with 
regard to it was, “‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” 

In all ages, and among all men of thought, of spe- 
culation, great attention was given to such a ques- 
tion as this; for strong indeed is the desire always 
and everywhere to know all that can be known 
of that undiscovered bourne whence no traveller 
returns. Therefore, the greatest power has been 
brought to bear on the subject, and uninspired 

ius has here done its very best. The great 
Roman orator and philosopher in his treatment of 
the question, ‘“‘Is death an evil?” deals with the 
pinion that ‘“‘ we cannot conceive how the soul can 
exist out of the body; that we only know it as it 
is in the body, and as connected with it, and as 
moving and acting and doing its work through the 
body.” * 

lk answer to all such views as this, Cicero argues, 
“Suppose a person to have been educated, from his 
infancy, in a chamber where he enjoyed no opportu- 
nity of seeing external objects but through a small 
think in the window shutter, would he not be apt to 
consider this chink as essential to his vision, and would 
it not be difficult to persuade him that his prospects 
would be enlarged by demolishing the walls of his 
prison?” According to the reasoning founded on this 
analogy, when the shutters are removed, when the 
walls are thrown down, when the tabernacle is dis- 
solved, the powers and capacities of the soul will be 
vastly enlarged; or, as the same writer in another 
place says, ‘‘Our real life will then begin when our 
living on this our earth is at an end.” 

The philosopher and the Apostle in this respect are 
as one. Here is, indeed, a coincidence between the 
word of God and the uninspired learning of the 
ancients—a coincidence plainly and manifestly un- 
designed; most curious as regards Peter—the man of 
no learning from the fisherman’s boat, but as endued 
With power from on high, with all things laid open to 
him—hardly less curious as regards the man of wrong 
learning, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, that, 
tasting away from him the fetters of Pharisaic train- 
ing and the quibbling subtleties of Jewish teachers, 
he should be led by the Spirit of God to put forward 

truths on the soul’s destiny, on its progress, its 
advance—those views that find their echo in the heart 
of every man. 
_ The difference between the two—the philosophers 
od the men with the Spirit of God upon them— 
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is most strongly marked. Great, indeed, is the short- 
coming of the best and the brightest of the unin- 
spired. While they taught the continued life of the 
soul in reasoning the most powerful, in language the 
most beautiful, they did not—nor could they—tell 
aught of the where, or the with whom, that life was 
to be. Laying hold of the law of continued existence, 
they found in it a clue to the question of the when— 
the time when the better life began; on all else they 
were in utter darkness. ; 

On these points Addison has given us a true picture 
of the faith of the old world in his ‘‘ Cato of Utica.” 
That sternest representative of the stoical philosophy 
is convinced of the soul’s immortality by the reading 
of Plato’s ‘‘ Pheedon ” :— 

“*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

"Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 


Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass? 
The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 
But.shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.” 


On these questions, with the one there was a com- 
plete blank ; with the other, the blank became, under 
the Spirit of God, a glorious picture, in which every 
Christian man and woman saw their highest hope, 
from which they drew their sweetest consolation. 
The penitent expiring at the Saviour’s side was 
assured of where the continued life was to be, and 
with whom. The words of our Lord on the cross: 
‘To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise,” when 
analysed, answer these questions. It was to be in the 
paradise of God, and in the company of that One 
whose words in His greatest agony bespoke the divi- 
nity within Him. 

To the great Apostle of the Gentiles there was no 
vagueness nor uncertainty as to where or with whom 
this happiness was to be. Over and over again his 
assured certainty on these points is conveyed in such 
words as, ‘‘ Being present with the Lord,” and ex- 
pressions of kindred import. The Apostle Peter in 
speaking of his exodus does not look on to a future 
merely somewhere, he knows not with whom, a 
kingdom of cloudland—but writes to the Christians 
of an ‘entrance being ministered unto them into the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Passing on to him whose symbol the ancients found 
in the flying eagle, the Beloved Disciple, who soared 
highest into the bosom of God, and looked with stea- 
diest gaze into that kingdom where ‘“‘ we shall see 
Him as He is,” it is seen that with him no misty in- 
definiteness is spread over the where and the with 
whom the continued better life is to be. The grand 
object in that state stretching out before him was that 
Beloved Master on whose bosom he had leaned at 
supper before He went away to prepare a place for 
him. In vision he saw all, from wherever gathered, 
before the throne of God, centering round the 
Lamb: ‘For the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters.”” Examples enough these 
to show how broad is the gulf of separation between 
the two classes of writers compared. Philosophy saw 
in the future only the shadowy outline of a building: 
inspiration alone lays open the beauty and utility of the 
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glorious mansion. And thus, on this great ques- 
tion that meets the heart of every living man, revela- 
tion takes upywhere reason necessarily stopped short ; 
where the brightest of the uninspired had unavoid- 
ably failed, there the word of God meets man; it 









supplements their short-coming—not indeed answer- 
ing every question an idle curiosity may start, but 
giving to every Christian man ample light for sus- 
tained holiness in life and for assured hope in 
death. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF. THE WAY. 


Amon the din of political and ecclesiastical strife at 
home, the rumours of war abroad, and the tragic tidings 
of an Emperor’s execution in Mexico, a delightful 
breeze, laden with all pure and gentle influences, has 
swept over the land, issuing from a volume of Memoirs 
—‘*The Early Years of H.R.H the Prince Consort.” 
Though announced as “Compiled under direction of 
her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. C. 
Grey,” it may be regarded as virtually the work of the 
Queen herself, into whose heart and home it gives a 
glimpse to her subjects, which cannot fail to gratify 
and delight. Of a volume which every newspaper in 
the kingdom has pounced on like treasure-trove, and 
whose most characteristic passages have been repro- 
duced in millions of columns, the most out-of-the- 
way readers must long ere this time have got such 
specimens as tomake it unnecessary for us to give any 
analysis of it. High though the Prince Consort stood 
in public estimation formerly, the present volume will 
raise him far higher. And the public will better appre- 
ciate the nature of the grief that has so overwhelmed 
the Queen, that has rendered her widowhood, as she 
herself touchingly expresses it, virtually a new reign, 
and made her shrink so strongly from those public 
ceremonials which to the wounded spirit are an un- 
mitigated penance. Nothing can be nobler or moro 
complete than the picture of devotion to the duties of 
his position presented to us in the early years of Prince 
Albert, of the singular effect of his elevation in brac- 
ing, in place of relaxing, the spirit of self-control, and 
of the uniform consistency with which he adhered to 
the last, amid numberless provocations and tempta- 
tions, to the plan of life which he had sketched for 
himself while yet butaboy. ‘‘The principle on which 
he acted was to sink his own individual existence in 
that of his wife, to aim at no power by himself or for 
himself, to shun all ostentation, to assume no separate 
responsibility before the public, but, making his posi- 
tion entirely a part of the Queen’s, continually and 
anxiously to watch every part of the public business, in 
order to be able to advise and assist her at any moment 
in any of the multifarious and difficult questions 
brought before her, sometimes political, or social, or 
personal, as the natural head of her family, superin- 
tendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, her sole confidential adviser in politics, and 
only assistant in her communications with the officers 
of the Government.” Such a life we can hardly con- 
ceive the possibility of any one living who was not a 
firm believer in Christianity, and who did not make it 
his business to cultivate its spirit in daily life. His 
star shines all the brighter, and excites all the more 
admiration, because so many royal lives have been 
most miserably tainted by the vices which by him 
were not only shunned, but of whose opposite virtues 


he became so pure an example. His biographer may 
well remark that ‘‘ he has set an example for his chil- 
dren from which they may be sure they can never 
deviate without falling in public estimation, and 
running the risk of undoing the work which he has 
been so instrumental in accomplishing.” The readers 
of this volume will feel on occasions innumerable how 
*‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin; ” 
how the palace no more than the cottage is exempt 
from its worries, its anxieties, and ofttimes its bitter 
anguish ; how royal hearts may suffer wounds as pain- 
ful as any; how utterly such wounds defy the medi- 
cines of the world; and how incapable they are of 
alleviation, save only by fellowship with Godin Christ, 
and the holy, hallowed influences which His gracious 
presence brings. 

Now that the Reform Bill has become the law of 
the land, and the privilege of taking part in the 
government of the country is extended to the great 
mass of the people, thoughtful men will be anxiously 
considering in what manner those who have been ad- 
mitted to this trust may be trained and enabled to 
exercise it with wisdom and consideration. It is cer- 
tainly an ugly feature of the transaction that those 
who have been instrumental in carrying it out have 
accompanied it with so many expressions of distrust, 
and have made it so plain that they concede it, not 
because they approve of it, but because they dread 
that if refused it might one day be seized by violent 
hands. Itis not by getting it in this way that per- 
sons unused to political power are most likely to 
enter on its exercise with a*calm sense of respon- 
sibility, and an anxious desire to study the welfare 
of the whole community. 

We cannot help thinking, for our part, that the 
fears that have been expressed as to the effects of the 
change haye been very considerably exaggerated. 
We can do little more than smile at the frantic 
ravings of Mr. Carlyle about the national barque 
shooting Niagara, and so forth, and the advent of an 
awful era of disaster and confusion. But the Jere- 
miad of such a man is instructive, as showing us 
how the very men that would make a divinity of 
Humanity tremble like Frankenstein at their own idol, 
and in times of danger can think of no force save 
“martial law” to restrain the people, having no 
faith in the supernatural origin of Christianity— 
no true appreciation of the value of each mans 
soul—no trust in his capacity of being restored, 
from however low a depth, to the image of God. 
One thinks of them as of the excited soldiers that 
sailed in the ship with Paul, and were for killing the 
prisoners, as the only way of disposing of such trouble- 
some customers; while one contrasts the noble calm- 
ness and intrepidity of the great representative of 
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earnest Christianity, who told them that if only they 
would do their duty, not a hair of any man’s head 
would be lost. 

The great mass of the working classes, we are very 
certain, have no trust in wild and lawless methods of 
making the House of Plenty—to use an eminent 
nobleman’s phrase—minister to the necessities of the 
House of Want. What they might be induced to do 
in a period of great distress and bitter suffering, it 
would not be easy to say; but, in ordinary times, we 
are certain that they would have far more confidence in 
the benefits of industry and social order than in those 
of any violent social revolution that might be proposed. 
We do not see that there should be any great dif- 
ficulty in carrying on the government of the country 
go as toconserve all that is good and substantial in the 
attainments of the past, and give reasonable satisfac- 
tion to the great mass of the people. Only it must be 
clear to every one that no ordinary efforts ought now 
to be made to extend the advantages of a sound edu- 
cation, and the influence of a Christian spirit. It 
cannot be endured that quite a multitude of the 
governing class should be as ignorant as the brutes, 
as wanting in self-control, and as incapable of form- 
ing an intelligent judgment on the questions which 
will come before them. Those who for many years 
past have been maintaining most strenuously the 
duty of seeking to bring the masses under the in- 
fluence of living Christianity, and the danger to the 
commonwealth, as well as to the souls of the people 
themselves, from leaving them neglected, cannot but 
see a remarkable confirmation of the views which 
they have been urging. A Christian spirit is not only 
a peaceable spirit, it is also a spirit of justice, of self- 
denial, and of consideration for the good of others— 
the very spirit that, if diffused through the masses, 
would most effectually guide them in the discharge 
of their public, as of their private, duty. But to 
enable them to take a sound view of the bearings of 
public questions, a better education than has usually 
been given is indispensable. To this special object, it 
is to be hoped, the new Parliament, when it meets, 
will bend its full energies; meanwhile, every patriotic 
Christian will feel a new call addressed to him to pray 
and to labour in every available way for the Christian 
good of the people. 

Dr. Pusey has given the Protestantism of the country 
another slap in the face, and we must add, has shocked 
its Christianity too, by a letter on the recognition of 
what he calls the ‘‘ Scandinavian Bodies.” He refers 
to the anxiety that has lately been shown by an earnest 
party in the Church of England that these churches 
should be recognised, and communion held with them. 
“We know,” he says, ‘that any such recognition 
would be fatal to any hope of re-union with the 
oru.“lox Eastern Church, such as many of your 
(Guardian’s) readers hope and pray for. For it has 
condemned Lutheranism as heretical.” Besides, he 
adds'that the recognition of Lutheran churches would 


communion with the ‘*‘ Orthodox Greek Church,” and 
to fancy that there is more heavenly grace in churches 
where they call down holy fire, or kiss dirty repre- 
sentations of our Lord, or light candles over the bier, 
or buy sprigs of flowers that have been in contact with 
it, than in churches where men, in the spirit and power 
of Martin Luther, proclaim the doctrine of grace; but 
it would be well for him to remember that the test 
which our Lord himself gave for distinguishing true 
teachers from false was, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them;” and that in abjuring his friends, ‘‘ by 
the mercies of Christ,” to disregard this principle, and 
know them by their “succession,” or their ‘‘ ortho- 
doxy,” he is dishonouring the Master whom he pro- 
fesses to exalt, and ruining the interests he desires to 
further. . 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Conference has been held at Bristol, and most of the 
other Methodist bodies have also been holding their 
annual meetings. As far as the statistics of building 
are a criterion, the progress of Wesleyanism has been 
marked and decided. Upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds have been spent in the erection and en- 
largement of chapels. The increase of Wesleyanism 
has chiefly been in towns, for in the rural districts and 
villages it has been plainly declining. Of the extent 
of the Sunday-school system some idea may be formed 
by the fact that there are upwards of five thousand 
schools, and upwards of half a million of scholars. 
Much attention was given to the subject of missions, 
and all efforts used to maintain and deepen that spirit 
of interest in the spread of the Gospel which has long 
been so commendable, and so healthy a feature of 
Wesleyanism. The ordination of the seventy-eight 
young ministers was a solemn and touching occasion. 
The ex-president, Mr. Arthur, delivered a most earnest 
address, calling on everyone to aim unceasingly at the 
conversion of souls, and to give earnest heed to every- 
thing that would help them, by God’s blessing, to 
attain their glorious aim. Mr. Morley Punshon was 
elected Deputy to Canada, and President of the 
Canadian Conference for next year; and Mr. Arthur, 
himself a native of Ulster, was appointed Principal of 
the Belfast College. 

The Rev. Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, recently appointed 
one of the Theological Professors of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland, gave his inaugural lec- 
ture at Edinburgh in the beginning of August. There 
is always an interest in knowing what view a thought- 
ful, able, and devout man will take of the currents 
and tendencies of the time, and the duties of the 
Church in connection with them; and as few enjoy the 
confidence of all sections of the Christian Church 
where he is known more fully than Dr. Cairns, his 
lecture was looked forward to with no small expecta- 
tion. It was, however, little more than an explana- 
tion of the manner in which he intended to treat the 
evidences of Christianity, and to discuss the prevyail- 
ing errors of the time. It was his intention, he said, 





unsettle many minds in their allegiance to their own. 
“We, therefore, implore such persons, by the mercies 
of Christ, not to offer violence to our consciences by 
endeavouring to obtain any such recognition from the 
bishops to be assembled in September.” Dr. Pusey 
18, of course, at liberty, if he pleases, to encourage 


to strive to treat error, not in a merely polemical 
spirit, but trying to show how much truth it usually 
| includes, bearing in mind the remark of Pascal, which, 
| though exaggerated, was so far correct, that ‘all 
| error is truth abused.”. While they were not to 
| neglect the theoretical defences of Christianity, they 
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should ever remember that by far the best was a 
Christian life, and that the brightness of every 
Christian example would not only preserve, but inde- 
finitely multiply, the illuminating power of all the evi- 
dences of Christianity, as the polished surface of the 
concave reflector at once mirrored and multiplied the 
illuminating power of the lighthouse; and thus the 
heaven-enkindled Pharos would send a broad and 
kindly beam over the waste of waters in a troubled 
period, and guide through storm and darkness those 
who were ‘“‘ afar off upon the sea” to safety and rest. 

The Exhibition at. Paris, besides drawing innume- 
rable sight-seers, has set in motion a number of earnest 
Christians, who are bent on giving to strangers of all 
nationalities an opportunity of reading or of hear- 
ing some part of the Word of God. The meetings in 
the Evangelical Hall seem ‘to have been hitherto a 
comparative failure; but all accounts testify of the 
success of those who have distributed tracts or por- 
tions of the Word of God. The renowned commander 
of the Rob Roy canoe, as he sails down the Seine of a 
Sunday afternoon, offering his tracts to ships of all 
nations, to sailors, and even to bathers, finds every- 
where civility and encouragement. The conduct of 
the English exhibitors in the palace, who have 
steadily resisted every attempt to induce them to give 
up their Sabbath-rest, has been, though a silent tes- 
timony, yet one of considerable power, for the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day as a day of rest. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the prizes gained for success on 
the part of employers, in promoting the intellectual, 
social, and general welfare of their work-people, 
Protestants have received a very large proportion. 
Three of the prizes of 10,000 francs each have been 
gained by Protestants, and five honourable mentions 
out of ten. One cannot but look on this as an 
extremely interesting fact. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes drove out of France numberless 
craftsmen, in whom business, skill, and earnest piety 
united to constitute the highest style both of masters 
and men; and nowit is most remarkable that it is 
among the representatives of these banished Hugue- 
nots that the same qualities are slowly re-appearing. 
What would France not have been—what pre-emi- 
nence would she not have reached—had she only been 
a Protestant nation ! 

Spectacles of the wilderness blossoming, similar to 
those which ladies like Mrs. Bayly and others have 
brought about in London, are happily not unknown in 
Paris too. .The chiffonniers who struggle to live by over- 
hauling the heaps of rubbish on the streets, before 
the dust-carf clears them, and by selling anything 
saleable out of them, drew the attention of Mr. 
Ratcliffe, the Evangelist, when in Paris four years ago, 
and led him to make an appeal to his hearers on their 
behalf. The correspondent of a London newspaper 
telis how a French lady was constrained to make an 
effort on behalf of this miserable class; how she found 
out the quarter which they inhabited, coming to some- 
thing like a cité des chiffonniers ; and how, resolving to 
try to reclaim the people, she commenced operations 
by opening a Sunday class. The movement has 
proved very successful. ‘‘ Not long since,” says the 








writer, ‘“‘I saw as many as nincty women and girls 
assembled in this room, making and mending their | 





clothes under the superintendence of Madame P—_, 
It was an interesting sight. They were poor, many 
of them very poor indeed ; but poverty in France js 
never of that harrowing description of which London 
presents so many instances. Their garments were old 
and patched, but they were put on with care, so as to 
show to the best advantage ; and the taste which every 
Frenchwoman, from the highest to the lowest, pos- 
sesses, was displayed in the graceful arrangement of 
the once bright-coloured handkerchiefs which were 
bound round their heads, the invariable head-dregs of 
these women. They were singing as they worked, 
and appeared remarkably cheerful. I have heard of 
many instances of a change of life which has come 
into the households of some of these poor people since 
the establishment of the mission in the alley. Drunk- 
ards have been reclaimed, many couples have been 
induced to marry, the wives have not only learned to 
do needlework, but to read too, while the greater part 
of the children now can both read and write. The 
chiffonniers are a very roving set, though they gene- 
rally congregate together, and the population of the: 
cité was at first continually changing; but many have 
since become so much attached to the place, on account 
of the good things they have learned there, that they 
could not be induced to change their home for a better 
room in another part of Paris.” 

The Romish clergy are in a state of boundless satis- 
faction with the recent gathering of cardinals, bishops, 
and ecclesiastics generally at Rome, with the magni- 
ficence of the display, and the overwhelming evidence: 
supplied by it of the unity of the ‘‘ Catholic world.” 
There can be no doubt that the gathering was a re- 
markable one, and artfully contrived to produce that 
dazzling and overwhelming impression by which 
Rome has so often enchanted her people. But those 
who look below the surface a little, and inquire what 
would be the real influence of these ecclesiastics, apart 
from the mysterious traditional glory they derive from 
the past, and the weight attached to offices of all but 
immemorial antiquity, will see little in the spectacle 
fitted to give a high impression of its grandeur. The 
Bishop of Orleans, indeed, in a letter addressed to 
the clergy and the faithfulin his diocese ‘‘on return 
from our pilgrimage in Rome,” in which he announces 


the purpose of calling an Ecumenical Council, tries to: 


make the most of it. ‘‘At the moment when the 
pilgrims of the Christian world saw Him (sic) sur- 
rounded by five hundred bishops, the voice of the 
successor of Peter gave utterance to a word which 
has not been breathed for three centuries, and an- 
nounced an Ecumenical Council.” The announce- 
ment made all tremble with joyful expectation. 
Councils have been the resource of the Church in all 
moments of great difficulty and peril ; and now more 
than ever does it appear necessary to haye recourse 
to them after such shocks as those of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, the French revolution, 
contemporary rationalism, and the changes which 
have ensued in the political, social, anw. religious 
order of things; and all these things too, debated 
and transfused by the press, that ‘‘ formidable power 
unknown to our ancestors.” This Council, too, he ex- 
pects to settle all ticklish questions relating to sacred 
science, to discipline, to the pastoral office, to good 
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works, and to ecclesiastical law. Moreover, it is to 

+ such a spectacle of Catholic unity that all 
Protestants in England who remain Christians are to 
be drawn into the current, and to return to the bosom 
of the Mother Church. Notwithstanding this exult- 
ing tone, the Roman Catholic authorities can hardly 
conceal how intensely they are smarting under their 
recent blows. The battle of Sadowa liberated Venetia, 
and swept away their last hopes of regaining power 
in Italy. The Polish Church has been virtually re- 
leased from Papal authority. The clerical party has 
been utterly overthrown in Mexico. Church property 
has been sequestrated throughout Italy, and Ultra- 
montanism has been expelled from the kingdom of 
Hungary. Add to this the crowning disaster of the 
26th of last July, when the Austrian Reichsrath, by a 
yote of 130 to 24, solemnly decreed that the Concordat 
should cease to exist. Drowning men catch at straws, 
and perhaps it is just the sense of so many over- 
whelming calamities that makes the Bishop of Orleans 
clutch with such eagerness the idea of the coming 
Council. 

The settlement of the long controversy between the 
Emperor of Austria and the Hungarians promises to 
haye a beneficial influence on the evangelical cause in 
that country. ‘‘ Instead,” writes a Jewish missionary 


from Pesth, ‘‘of being under one of the most des~‘ 


potical, we find ourselves at once under one of the 
most liberal governments on the Continent, for Hun- 
gary takes its place now among the freest countries in 
Europe. The door is thus opened wide for evange- 
listie work, and we shall have a feeling of liberty and 
security in carrying out arrangements and prose- 
cuting our labours such as we have’ not hitherto 
enjoyed.” 

All eyes in England have been turned to the novel 
spectacle of a Sultan of Turkey visiting infidel king- 
doms. Speculation has been active as to the probable 
effects of what he has observed in the kingdoms of the 
West on the future policy of his government in the 
East. Under such circumstances, we read with pecu- 
liar interest the accounts which reach us from time 
to time of the progress of vital Christianity in the 
Turkish dominions, It is a fact full of significance, 
that nearly every spot where the Apostles and early 
missionaries of the Cross planted Christianity, owns 
the dominion of the Sultan, and thus feels the blight 
of Mahometan sway. But happily, through God’s 
blessing, the results of the American mission in Turkey 
are becoming more and more cheerful every day. We 
lately adverted to the remarkable awakening in the 
Kharpoot field, of which favourable tidings continue 
to be received. The reports from other districts show 
that during the past year many of the churches have 
mereased their membership by a fifth. It is also 
most interesting to remark that the movement for 
making these churches self-supporting continues to 
prosper; a movement which will not only effect an 
mmense saving of missionary resources, but will 
also promote a spirit of most wholesome self-reliance 
and activity in the native congregations themselves. 
A better spirit seems to be arising between the Arme- 
man Christians and the Protestants, and there is some 
reason to hope that the presence of the evangelical 
churches is operating upon the older denomination. 


| Some interesting exchanges of services have taken 
| piace at Marash,. between the missionaries and the 
| Armenian priests, in which the evangelical mission- 
aries have been loudly welcomed by the Armenian 
| community. 








| Society, from whose contributions the missionary ship 
John Williams, launched but a few months ago, was 
built, have sustained a great disappointment in the 
utter wreck, among the South Sea Islands, of a vessel 
that seemed destined to a long course of usefulness. 
She was driven upon a coral reef by a heavy swell from 
the sea, but all aboard had left before the catastrophe 
took place. It will be remembered that on her out- 
ward voyage from Hngland this vessel was nearly lost 
during the storm which sunk the ill-fated London. 

It is most painful to hear from time to tifhe of 
miseries inflicted by the infamous slave trade. The 
Bishop of Mauritius has addressed a strong appeal to 
the Church Missionary Society on behalf of the victims 
of this traffic in and near that island. ‘It is with 
deep sorrow,” he says, ‘‘ that I have to state my con- 
viction that there is at the present time a very active 
traffic in slaves going on, and that it is accompanied 
by :fearful end widely-spread acts of cruelty and 
.epptession. ‘Che first five years of my residence in 
Mauritius, from 1855 to 1860, left on me a deep im- 
préssion ‘of the honors of the early slave trade, of 
which I:heard’ from those who had endured them. 
From manv aged men in Mauritius and Leychelles 1 
heard the: acccunt, varying in some of the details, 
but generally agreeing in the main features of the 
story, viz., that their native villages had been suddenly 
attacked in the night, after their houses had been 
set on fire; that the terrified inhabitants were seized 
and carried off to the jungle; that those who were too 
old or too young to be of service were killed, and the 
others marched down to the coast to be sold. I have 
seen aged men, bowed down with years and infirmities, 
showing the deepest emotion as memory vividly re- 
called that time of violent and cruel separation from 
their mothers. The fact that such a sorrow had 
burdened their memory for sixty years or more did 
not seem to haye diminished the vividness of the 
recollection ; and no one who has witnessed, as I have 
done, the quivering lips and tear-filled eyes of old 
men as they told of sudden separation from a mother 
never seen again, or of the death of a mother under 
the weight of misery and anguish, would venture 
lightly to talk of benefits conferred on such individuals 
by being removed to the neighbourhood of higher 
civilisation.” 

The Bishop proceeds to give details of more recent 
doings of the slave trade in the east of Africa, and of 
the frightful cruelties and barbarities inflicted on the 
more aged and useless members of the communities 
from which the slave gangs are carried off. He 
corroborates Dr. Livingstone’s account of the malign 
and infernal influence which thé traffic exercises over 
the whole region, and concludes by declaring the 
necessity of coercive measures for the east of Africa 
similar to those long followed on the west coast, and 
by urging the Society to bring the matter earnestly 
under the notice of Government. 





The children connected with the London Missionary’ 
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862 NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 








[Sunday Magazine, Sept. 1, 1897. 





We find a revolting account of similar proceedings 
among the South Sea Islands, in a letter to the 
London Missionary Society from Dr. Turner, the 
cunning of the slavers having happily, on one occa- 
sion, met with its match in the coolness and pluck of a 
Scotchman. A slaver appeared off the island, and 
some forty of the natives went on board. As they 
were getting some biscuits and grog from the captain, 
a Scotchman named M‘K. made his appearance on 
deck. The captain offered him 700 dollars if he would 
help him to secure about 100 natives. Apparently the 
Scotchman entered into the plan, and got the captain 
to send his supercargo ashore, with a quantity of 
barter-goods, as if for merchandise. Having got 
the supercargo into his house and under his power, 
he compelled him to write to the captain to send 
ashore every native of the island, otherwise he 
would have been detained a prisoner. The man was 
fairly caught, was obliged to do as he was bid, and, in 
order to get him released, the captain was compelled 
to restore the natives. That vessel and another were 
scouring the islands for slaves to rear cocoa on a desert 
island. They were afraid to come to islands where 
missionaries were residing, finding the heathen 
islanders more helpless and unsuspecting. One can- 


not but echo the wish of “Dr. Tutrer, that ‘a vessel of ; 
war were sent by this country to make‘ short work of: 


these infamous traders, who not only are guilty of 
barbarities transcending those of éyen South* Sea 
natives, but bring a tremendbdu’ ‘teptoach on’ the 
Christian name. mes 

In a former number we referred to the’spontaneous 
manner in which dissatisfaction with their native 
religion sprung up in the minds of certain of the 
South Sea Islanders, leading them to destroy their 
idols, and to send requests for teachers to instruct 
them in a purer faith. In a recent statement Dr. Duff 
makes allusion to a similar movement in India, in a 
district in the eastern division of Nagpore. The pro- 
prietors are Hindoos of the higher castes, while the 
Brahmins are all-powerful there, the bulk of the 
population being very poor, and tyrannised over by 
those whom they had been taught to regard as a sort 
of demigods. At last one of their own number declared 
himself sent from heaven to deliver them. For six 





‘ 






plain near the village of Girade, watching for his ad-" 


vent. He told them that his message to them was, 
that they were to throw off the oppressive Brahminical] 
yoke, to fling away their idols, to worship the one only 
God and Creator of all things, not by outward sym- 
bols, but by meditation and prayer. The report is, 
that thousands, if not tens of thousands, obeyed the 
summons. 

The Baptist Missionary Herald contains some inter- 
esting narratives of conversions in India. One of 
these is that of a priest named Rati Ram, in Beayr, 
N.W. provinces. About four years ago some mis- 
sionaries of the United Presbyterian Church came 
into the district, and their teaching attracted the 
notice of the Guru. He soon showed an inclination to 
adopt Christianity, but his position as a priest and a 
god, and the owner of a temple, and the rich offerings 
brought to it, held him back. A year ago he became 
very ill, and his attendants placed him under a tree to 
die like a dog, according to their inhuman custom. 
He recovered, however, and last November resolved 
to abandon Hindooism. ‘‘Come what may, I must 
confess Christ,” he said. Another conversion re- 
ported is that of a young man in the Jessore 
district, of twenty-four years of age, formerly a 
sensualist and opium-eater, who, under the qualms 


of his conscience, was seeking for the means 


of leading a better life, when he came to Magoorah, 
to the Rey. W. A. Hobbs, and after hearing the 
Gospel way of salvation, suddenly started to his feet, 
clasped his hands, and quivering with emotion, 
poured. out such a series of heart-broken petitions 
that the missionary almost wept for joy. A cir- 
cumstance, however, occurred to excite Mr. Hobbs’s 
suspicion of his sincerity. By-and-by he was pros- 
trated by fever, and then he resolved to become a 
Christian. The missionary reports that he has acted 
most consistently ever since, and that no fewer than 
three other members of his family have joined the 
Christian Church. Only want of space prevents us 
from adding a number of other instances from the 
missionary field showing how God is answering our 
prayers that his kingdom may come, and giving us 
the first-fruits of the mighty harvest yet to follqw, 


| when his servants who went forth weeping, bearing 


months he retired into the woods to fast, meditate, | precious seed, are to come again rejoicing, bringing 


and pray. 
a hundred thousand people assembled in a spacious 


| 
} 


When his return was expected, upwards of | their sheayes with them. 
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“SUNDAY MACAZINE” ADVERTISING SHEET 2"° SEPTEMBER 1867. 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
AND HER MAJESTY LAUNDRESS SAYS IT IS THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


IT WAS AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY 
AND BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT IS MANUFACTURED FOR H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


When you ASK for GLENFIELD STARCH, See that YOU GET IT 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


MACLURE & MACDONALD. CLASCOW & LONDON 





SUNDAY MACAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET Que SEPTEMBER 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH 


ye USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 





TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The best proofs of the great wn ganna Py this StaRcH are the numerous distinguished 
marks of approval which have bes to it from all quarters; amongst which may be 
mentioned the following, viz. : 


IT 1S EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the Finest STaRCH sHE EVER USED. 

HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 

A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 

A PRIZE MEDAL was also awarded for it at the International Exhibition in London, 1862. 

HER MAJESTY'S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 

HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 
The Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that if those Ladies 
and Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would disregard the 
advice of interested Dealers, who are allowed extra profits on inferior articles, 
and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with the very supérior finish 
which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &o., the great saving of trouble in 
its application, and the entire absence of disappointment with the results; and 
would, for the future, like 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 











To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON, & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOTHERSPOON'S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 
WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; anv LONDON, E.C. 
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‘ne Sunday Mavazine, September 1, 1:67. 
BRANCH HOUSE 
is now opened in London 
for the Sale of this Remedy, 
which has been in use in 
America over thirty years. 

It is pleasant to take, and 
is safe in all cases ; it soothes 
the child and gives it rest; 
softens the gums, and will 
allay all pain or spasmodic 
action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE 

BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it 

will give rest to yourselves and 

RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
It will almost instantly relieve Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and we believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in all cases 
of Dysentery and Diarrhoea in children, whether arising from Teething 
or other causes. We have hundreds of testimonials from America and 

England. Be sure to ask for * Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
Price 1s. 14d. per bottle. It is sold by all Medicine Dealers, with full 

directions.—Principal Office, 205, High Holborn. 


LADIES AND PUBLIC 
are invited to inspect 


SPE E’S 
NEW AUTUMN STOCK 


Of CHEAP and USEFUL 
SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c. 


Special attention is invited to the following :— 


THE NEW BLACK GROUND CAMIELE STRIPED SILK, 
£1 19s, the Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 


REAL WATERPROOF TRAVELLING MANTLES, 
From 16s. 9d. Best quality, One Guinea, 


EPINGLE SILK REPS, 26s. 9d. and 35s. 6d. the Full Dress. 


DRAPERY, RIBRONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, 
HABERDASHERY, FANCY, &c., &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 
Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 
to 





KEATING’S Pi RSIAN INSECT POWDER. 
LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly 


destroyed. as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by this 

Powder, which is quite harmiess to animal life ; sportsmen particularly 
will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in Packets, 1s; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or Is. Packets, 

post, for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. 

Also Bottles, 1s. 2d., and with Bellows Is. 6d. and 3s. each, by 

TAOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 

LONDON, E.C. 





(jOUGHE. ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY 
—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
the most eff-ctual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Bronchial A ffections. 

Sold in Boxes, is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all Druggists, &c. 








The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN: TEA 


is Fight Pence Cheaper. 
3s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d. 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 3s, Od. 
4s. 0d., Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
4s, 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d. 

Genuine Packets are signed 


Horrinan &Co. LONDON 
Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 


re AGENTS.—Chemists, &¢.. 
advertised in Local Papers 











CHUBB’S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 
CHUBB and SON, 
57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 


Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 

aND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 
Twenty-seven years’ exveri- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of Lessry’s ** Mark- 
inc Ing.” Sold by all Chemists 

and Stationers, and 
Wholsale of Mr. JACKSON, 
Strangeways, Manchester. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





LESSEY’S MARKinG INK. 
‘INI ONIZUVA S.AUSsSAT 


























MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Mrs, 8. A, Allen. begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Siz Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fall, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear 
ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &¢. 


DEPOT, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Furnish 
Your House 
Throughout. 


OETZMANN « co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 
A Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 


67, 69, 71, & 73, Hampstead Rd., near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 





J. THOMPSON’S 
KALYDOR SOAP, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 


Complexion. 
In Hor or Cotp Ciimarss THIs SoaP 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 
Facrory — 12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey, 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


“MAIZENA.” 


This delicious Food, which gained the only Prize Medal in 1862, with 
the highest report of Jury, “* exceedingly excellent Food,” and now in 
Paris, the sole 


SILVER MEDAL D’HONNEDR, 
with the distinguished report, ‘perfection of preparation,” is served up 
ae in the form of Puddings, Creams, Soups, Cakes, &c., in all the 
uffets. 
VISITORS ARE RECOMMENDED TO TRY THIS 
DELIGHTFUL FOOD. 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
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“Scottish Widows’ 


The Sunday Maygaz.ne, September 1, 1267. 


Fund 


eTHE “LARGEST. MUTUAL ‘LIFE OFFICE 
LN .THE WORED. 





¥ 


e 


; HEAD OFFICE: .No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 RoyaL EXCHANGE Buitpines, CoRNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 Lower, Sackvit_e STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BucHaNnan Srreer. 
Manchester, 39 Cross STREET, Kine STREET, 
Liverpool, 14 Water Strefr. 


- Belfast, 34. ARTHUR StReeT. 


Leeds, 18. East Parane. 
Dundee, 53 Rerorm Srareer. 
Birmingham, 394 New Srreer. 





And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





; 


INCREASED SUCCESS 


Has attended ‘the Scciety’s operations during the Septeinial period ended 
3ist December last. Thus :— 


Increase. in the New Business. 


New Assurances.in’ 1860 


aS £380,305 
New Assurances in 1866 


1,238,000 
£855,695 





Excess of 1866 





2. Increase in the Annual Revenue. 

£412,767 
600.000 
£187,233 


Annual Revenue, 1859 
Annual Revenue at the present time 


Excess 








3. Increase in the Funds. 


Invested Funds, 1859 
Invested Funds at the present time 


Excess 


33,518,230 
4,400,000 
£881,770 








Premiums for each 10ol. Assured. 
WITI! RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE WHOLE REALISED PROFITS. 





Premium. Premium. Age. Premium. 


Age. | Premium. 





3 
6 
10 
ie 
18 
3 
8 
13 
19 


x Il 
12 
14 
15 
16 
18 


19 
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Ber _+Forms. ot Proposal to effect Assurances sent tree of charge on application to the Head 
‘Cfiice, or any of the Agencies, 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


ANDERSON, Seerztary: 


“Heap, Orrice, Oy “Sr. Anprew Sea., EDINBURGH. 
April, 1867. ip hay Ja 
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